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THE  DUKE'S  MAEKIAGE. 


CHAPTER   I. 

OFF    TO    PARIS. 

Kate  had  never  seen  her  husband  so  prompt  in 
resolving  a  journey.  When  he  copied  a  list  of 
trains  in  his  note-book,  she  guessed  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  go,  even  if  nobody  accom- 
panied him ;  and  such,  in  fact,  was  his  intention. 
He  could  go,  as  he  said,  without  knowing  French. 
He  would  ask  the  British  Embassy  to  recommend 
him  some  lawyer  who  spoke  English.  Neverthe- 
less, Kate,  with  his  consent,  hastened  to  Kings- 
house  to  show  the  Count's  letter  to  her  father 
and  mother,  and  to  ascertain  if  Gertrude  were 
willing  to  take  the  trip  to  France. 

Kate  spoke  to  the  General  and  Mrs.  Corring- 
ton    before   seeing   Gertrude.     The   audacity   of 
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the  Count's  letter  astounded  them  both.  The 
General  roared  whilst  his  daughter  was  reading  it, 
''  By  George,  if  Littlepoint  hadn't  proposed  to 
go,  I  should  have  started  myself  to  pull  this 
scoundrel's  ears.  What  the  deuce  does  he 
mean  ?  " 

"  I  made  sure  this  would  be  disputed,"  sighed 
Mrs.  Corrington.  "  It  would  have  been  too  good 
that  Gertrude  should  have  inherited  a  fortune 
without  any  trouble.  We  are  born  to  trouble. 
Heigho  !  But  I'll  go  and  pack  up  the  child's 
things  ;  not  that  I  think  any  good  will  be  got 
by  her  going  to  Paris,  mind  you." 

*'  But  you  agree  that  she  may  go,  mother  ?  " 
asked  Kate. 

"  If  your  husband  advises  it,  dear.  He's  the 
best  judge.  My  advice  to  her  would  be  to  accept 
what  those  people  may  offer,  and  think  herself 
lucky  to  get  that.     Anything  for  peace." 

"  The  girl  had  better  go,  if  only  for  the 
change  of  air,"  said  the  General.  "  She'll  mope 
herself  to  death  if  she  stays  at  home.  She  has 
not  been  out  of  doors  for  a  week." 

Gertrude  was  in  the  breakfast-room  directing 
a  number  of  parcels,  which  contained  her 
wedding  presents.     Her  mother  had  been  afraid 
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to  talk  to  her  about  these  since  the  snub  which 
Gertrude  had  administered  ;  but  now  the  presents 
were  going  to  be  sent  back.  Gertrude  had  taken 
upon  herself  the  duty  of  sorting  them,  packing 
them,  and  addressing  to  each  donor  a  short  letter 
of  thanks.  There  was  a  heap  of  these  letters  in 
black-bordered  envelopes  lying  on  the  table. 

Gertrude  did  not  appear  to  be  moping,  but 
there  was  something  dry  and  over-collected  in 
her  manner.  She  was  wearing  the  deep  mourn- 
ing of  widows,  all  except  the  cap,  and  looked 
like  a  young  woman  who  is  her  own  mistress, 
not  a  girl.  Yet  the  sweetness  of  her  voice 
remained,  and  she  was  very  beautiful.  Kate 
always  fondled  her.  Before  showing  her  the 
letter,  she  put  an  arm  round  her  waist,  drew  the 
pretty  head  on  to  her  bosom,  and  kissed  it  till 
Gertrude  smiled.  But  it  was  a  cold  smile,  and 
the  elder  sister  could  no  longer  feel  that  she  was 
caressing  a  child.  All  that  Gertrude  said  and 
did  now  showed  that  she  had  a  will  of  her  own. 
If  she  let  herself  be  fondled,  it  was  because  she 
w^as  so  pleased,  not  because  she  was  in  a  melting 
mood. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  go  to  Paris,  Katie,"  she 
said.     "  I   have   been   wondering  what   I   could 
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do   witli    myself.     I   think   I   sliall   become   an 
ambulance  nurse,  and  remain  in  Paris." 

"  You  don't  mean  that,  Gertie  ?  If  I  thought 
you  did,  I  wouldn't  let  Hu  take  you." 

"  It  is  horrible  to  me  to  be  in  Lewbury, 
Kate.  I  have  refused  to  receive  visitors.  Mrs. 
Xethersole,  Susan  Jentleigh,  and  some  others 
tried  to  see  me  ;  but  I  could  guess  the  sort  of 
things  they  would  have  said  to  me,  and  I  don't 
want  to  hear  them.  I  was  readinoj  a  reliojious 
paper  yesterday,  and  it  said  that  the  French 
had  been  beaten  because  they  were  Papists.  A 
little  more  of  this  would  make  a  Catholic  of 
me." 

"  Don't  say  such  things,  Gertie." 

*'  I  feel  more  than  I  express,  dear.  The 
exultation  of  the  people  in  this  wretched  town 
over  the  German  victories  is  downright  shock- 
ing. Don't  you  remember  how  Mr.  Quang  at 
our  ball  was  for  giving  a  banquet  to  my  poor 
Roland  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  ?  And  you  recoUect  how  many 
gentlemen  put  down  their  names.  I  feel  inclined 
now  to  pin  a  tricolour  cockade  in  my  hat,  and 
to  o'o  out  into  the  streets  and  ask  these  2'entle- 
men  when  they  mean  to  get  up  a  testimonial  to 
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King  William  of  Prussia.  I'll  go  and  tend  the 
French  soldiers,  Katie,  if  they  will  accept  me,  in 
an  ambulance.  It's  my  duty,  after  all ;  for  if  I'm 
to  inherit  Roland's  estates,  I  shall  have  to  consider 
myself  a  French^Yoman  and  live  in  France." 

She  had  opened  the  letter  as  she  was 
speaking,  and  now  paused  to  read  it.  A  flush 
mounted  to  her  face,  and,  receding,  gave  way  to 
an  expression  of  calm  anger,  with  tightening  of 
the  lips. 

"  Claverley  !  "  she  muttered.  "  You  see 
Roland  did  suspect  him !  If  I  can  have  an 
object  in  life  now,  Katie,  it  must  be  to  bring  that 
man  to  justice.  I  never  believed  for  a  moment 
in  his  story  of  a  duel." 

"  Hu  thinks  that  the  Count  de  Beaujeu  has 
been  misled  by  the  report  of  a  French  detective 
who  is  over  here,"  said  Kate,  who  was  prepared 
for  Gertrude's  vehemence.  "  This  detective  may 
have  picked  up  the  tattle  of  Mrs.  Nethersole  and 
other  such  people.  But  I'll  tell  Hu  that  you  are 
willing  to  go  with  him,  dear ;  and  you  must 
make  haste  to  get  ready,  for  Hu  is  a  bad  sailor, 
and  wants  to  go  by  the  Folkestone  route,  so  you 
will  have  to  start  this  afternoon." 

'^  I  will  go,  of  course,"  said  Gertrude.     "  It's 
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very  kind  of  Hu  to  have  offered  to  take  me,  and 
you  must  thank  him  for  me.  I  don't  think  the 
Count  de  Beaujeu  will  dispute  my  claims  once 
he  has  heard  what  I  have  got  to  say  about  Dr. 
Claverley.  But  you  can  tell  Hu  that  I  mean  to 
have  my  rights." 

"He  thinks  you  should,  dear.  The  only 
thing  he  fears  is,  that  we  may  have  a  great  deal 
of  worry  and  expense." 

''  We  shall  see."  There  was  a  flash  in 
Gertrude's  eyes  as  she  said  this,  refolding  the 
Count's  letter.  "  M.  Eagotin  not  only  holds  a 
will  made  in  my  favour,  but  a  sealed  packet  con- 
taining Eoland  s  last  instructions  to  me.  It  may 
require  money  to  carry  out  these  instructions,  so 
I  have  no  right  to  renounce  my  inheritance,  even 
if  I  were  inclined  to  do  so  to  avoid  trouble.  As 
to  expense,  I  will  go  into  court  and  plead  my  own 
cause,  if  necessary,  without  any  counsel's  help." 

Upon  this  Kate  wished  her  sister  good-bye, 
and  ran  home  to  assist  her  husband's  preparations 
for  departure.  She  was  able  to  tell  Hu  that  he 
would  find  in  Gertrude  something  more  than  an 
interpreter — an  energetic  client. 

Gertrude  met  Hucks  Littlepoint  at  the  station 
at  four  o'clock.     Her  father  went  to  see  her  off, 
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but  spoke  little  of  the  object  of  the  journey,  aud 
supposed  that  his  daughter  would  not  be  away 
more  than  a  couple  of  days.  All  Gertrude's 
equipment  was  contained  in  a  small  portmanteau. 
Hucks  had  less  luggage — only  a  carpet-bag,  with 
a  change  of  raiment.  He  was  attired  in  his 
ordinary  garb — a  long-skirted  black  coat  and  tall 
hat ;  but  under  his  arm  he  carried  a  precious  new 
purchase — a  cloth  cap  to  be  worn  on  board  the 
steamer,  with  lappets  to  go  over  the  ears,  and  a 
fall  to  protect  the  nape  of  his  neck.  He  also 
had  a  Cjuarto  copy  of  ''  Wills  on  the  Law  of 
Succession,"  to  read  in  the  train. 

"While  the  passengers  were  waiting  on  the 
platform,  Hucks  noticed  Inspector  Trotter,  of  the 
Borough  Police,  in  conversation  with  a  handsome 
man  of  foreign  appearance.  This  stranger  stared 
hard  at  Gertrude,  and  whispered  to  the  inspector. 
The  latter  turned,  and,  seeing  General  Corrington, 
touched  his  cap  to  him ;  then  edged  away  with 
the  foreigner,  giving  him  a  slight  nudge  as 
though  to  rebuke  him  for  staring  at  the  General's 
daughter.  A  minute  afterwards  the  two  shook 
hands,  and  the  inspector,  coming  down  the  plat- 
form, stopped  before  the  General  with  a  salute, 
and  said  in  a  half-whisper — 
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*' That's  a  Frencli  detective,  sir." 

''  The  man  who  came  about  the  Duke's  busi- 
ness ?  "  asked  Hucks  in  a  low  tone,  so  that 
Gertrude  should  not  hear. 

"  The  same,  sir.     His  name  is  Quirolo." 

''  Is  he  going  back  to  France  ? "  inquired  the 
General. 

"  Xo,  sir  ;  to  Freshaven.  It  seems  he's  been 
collecting  evidence  there,  but  wants  more." 

The  south  coast  train  came  into  the  station 
then,  and  Hucks  handed  Gertrude  into  a  first- 
class  carriage.  He  had  not  taken  a  very  long 
look  at  Quirolo's  face,  but  a  couple  of  hours 
later,  on  stepping  aboard  the  Folkestone  packet, 
he  fancied  he  recoo*nized  this  man  amons:  the 
passengers.  Eecollecting  what  Inspector  Trotter 
had  said  about  the  detective  being  bound  for 
Freshaven,  this  surprised  him ;  but  other  sur- 
prises were  in  store  for  the  Lewbury  lawyer, 
who  had  never  crossed  the  sea  before,  and  who 
was  soon  a  prey  to  those  sensations  which  are 
produced  on  a  weak  stomach  by  frisky  waves. 
It  was  not  a  rough  passage,  but  Hucks  was 
pitifully  ill ;  and  in  the  intermittent  contem- 
plation of  a  piece  of  crockery,  which  the  steward 
kept  whisking  before  him,  he  forgot  to  wonder 
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what  had  made  the  French  detective  so  suddenly 
alter  his  route. 

He  was  reminded  of  the  man  again  at 
Boulogne.  While  Hucks  lay  in  the  cabin, 
musing  by  fits  and  starts  that  there  was  so  much 
to  say  in  favour  of  the  Channel  Tunnel,  Gertrude 
had  sat  on  deck,  and  M.  Quirolo  had  rendered 
her  some  polite  httle  offices — finding  her  a  com- 
fortable seat,  a  rug,  and  so  forth.  She  did  not 
know  who  he  was,  but  she  could  not  help  being- 
struck  by  his  uncommon  face,  and  on  landing 
designated  him  to  her  brother-in-law  as  a  gentle- 
man who  had  been  very  civil  to  her.  Hucks 
thought  it  best  not  to  say  that  this  gallant  was 
a  detective ;  and  doubtless  either  a  foolish  or  a 
lying  detective,  whose  misrepresentations  were 
the  cause  that  had  just  brought  him  (Hucks)  to 
be  so  sea-sick.  Hucks  was  still  too  unwell  to 
talk,  and  trudged  into  the  Custom  House  pressing 
"Wills  upon  Succession"  to  his  waistcoat,  and 
feeling  as  if  the  floor  was  rising  alternately  to 
hit  him  in  the  face  or  kick  him  in  the  back. 
But  now  Hucks  and  Gertrude  were  to  be  in- 
debted to  the  foreigner  for  another  piece  of 
courtesy. 

Hucks  had   left  England  without  passports, 
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forgetting  that,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
travellers  were  required  to  be  furnished  with 
these  certificates  of  identity.  The  demand, 
"  Voire  passeport,  monsieur  ?  "  struck  him  speech- 
less ;  but  he  Avas  not  suffered  to  feel  incon- 
venience a  single  minute.  Quirolo,  who  had 
contrived  to  walk  up  to  the  police-desk  imme- 
diately behind  Gertrude,  handed  to  the  official 
at  the  table  his  own  passport  along  with  some- 
thing that  looked  like  a  yellow  picture  in  an  oval 
glass  case,  and  at  the  same  time  he  made  a  sign 
with  the  hand,  as  if  to  show  that  the  English  lady 
and  gentleman  were  both  under  his  protection. 

'^ Passez,  monsieur"  then  said  the  official, 
eyeing  Hucks  and  Gertrude  with  evident  curi- 
osity. 

"  This  is  very  good  of  you,"  stammered  Hucks, 
turning  round  at  the  door  to  thank  Quirolo ;  but 
the  detective  had  vanished. 

"That  gentleman  must  be  very  powerful. 
I  wonder  who  he  is,"  remarked  Gertrude ;  but 
Hucks  made  no  answer,  simply  because,  had  he 
done  so,  he  must  have  entered  into  developments 
too  fatiguing  for  him  in  his  giddy  condition. 
He  was  only  too  glad  to  climb  into  the  Paris 
train,  and,   once  he  had   installed  Gertrude,  to 
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ensconce  himself  in  a  corner  opposite  to  her,  and 
try  if  the  broad  soft  cushions  of  the  French 
railway  carriage  could  give  him  sleep. 

Hucks  Littlepoint  was  no  lady's  man,  and, 
even  if  he  had  been  travelling  by  day  with  a 
number  of  the  other  sex  eager  to  talk,  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  keep  conversation  going. 
But  he  had  some  old-fashioned  gallantry,  and 
thought  that  ladies  on  a  journey  always  required 
to  be  eating  or  drinking  or  to  be  fidgeted  with 
as  to  wrappings.  So  at  every  stoppage  of  the 
train  on  its  night  voyage,  the  lawyer  started  out 
of  his  slumbers  and  made  spasmodic  oflfers  to  run 
and  fetch  cups  of  tea,  soup,  brandy-and-water, 
and  extra  rugs. 

Gertrude  was  almost  a  stranger  to  him, 
though  she  was  his  sister-in-law.  He  was  too 
shy  to  become  familiar  with  a  girl,  and,  in  truth, 
he  had  never  examined  Gertrude's  face  with  any 
full  appreciation  of  its  beauty  until  he  scanned 
it  at  leisure  in  this  train  going  to  Paris.  About 
an  hour  before  the  end  of  the  journey,  Hucks 
sat  up  broad  awake.  Day  had  dawned ;  but 
Gertrude  was  asleep,  and  by  the  grey  morning 
light  beaming  on  her  pale  features  Hucks  first 
saw  that  she  was  very  lovely.     Then  he  under- 
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stood  the  Frencli  Duke's  passion  for  her,  and  a 
brotherly  feeling  towards  the  girl  was  kindled  in 
himself  such  as  he  had  not  known  before.  "  Poor 
thing  ! "  he  muttered. 

The  war  having  played  havoc  with  French 
railway  arrangements,  the  train  which  should 
have  reached  Paris  at  six  did  not  get  there  till 
eight.  The  passengers  were,  as  usual,  turned  into 
a  large  room  to  wait  for  the  examination  of  their 
luggage,  which  would  take  place  in  another  room, 
separated  from  them  by  a  glass  screen.  This 
waiting-place  was  already  half  filled  with  the 
passengers  who  had  come  in  a  train  from  Brussels, 
and  Gertrude  suddenly  became  aware  of  a  familiar 
English  voice  ejaculating  close  to  her. 

"  Oh,  my  goodness,  Tim,  what  a  time  they  do 
keep  us  waiting,  and  what  Aairs  those  chaps  with 
the  pewter  buttons  do  give  themselves  1  It's  worse 
than  our  police." 

"  What  will  you  ?  If  these  men  were  not 
imbecile  they  would  not  be  wearing  pewter 
buttons,"  grumbled  an  equally  familiar  voice,  in 
which  Gertrude  recognized  M.  Grachard's,  though 
the  speaker  was  disguised  almost  beyond  recog- 
nition by  a  white  wig  and  the  shaving  ofi"  of  his 
black  beard. 
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"  Hucks,  that  is  Polly  Hopkins,  and  that  man 
beside  her  must  be  M.  Grachard ! "  exclaimed 
Gertrude,  excitedly. 

Madame  Grachard,  nee  Hopkins,  turned  at 
this,  and  from  her  lips  and  those  of  Hucks'  names 
started  simultaneously. 

*'  Mr.  Littlepoint !  " 

"  Madam  Grachard  ! " 

"  Hush  ! "  murmured  Polly,  who  had  turned 
scarlet,  and  seemed  abruptly  smitten  with  a  great 
fright.  "  Don't  speak  my  husband's  name  aloud, 
Mr.  Littlepoint ;  he  hasn't  got  his  pardon  yet. 
But  he's  come  to  Paris  on  the  quiet,  because 
there  is  going  to  be  a  Republic  here  soon, 
and " 

"  Malediction  !  will  you  always  be  betraying 
me  ?  "  hissed  the  disguised  Revolutionist,  clutching 
his  wife  violently  by  the  wrist.  Come  along,  will 
you  ?     We  shall  be  lost." 

"  M.  Grachard,  I  must  speak  to  you  I "  cried 
Gertrude,  stepping  forward. 

But  Grachard  took  to  his  heels,  and,  as  he 
plunged  through  the  crowd,  dragging  Polly  after 
him,  Gertrude  was  appalled  to  see  Quirolo,  the 
detective,  dart  in  pursuit  of  him.  There  was  a 
scuffle   near   the  door,   a   woman's  shriek,  some 
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loud  angry  words,  and  this  was  all  that  the 
passengers  in  the  waiting-room  heard,  for  the 
door  was  instantly  closed ;  and  in  answers  to 
questions,  the  experienced  station  officials  said — 

"  It's  nothing — it's  nothing ;  only  a  pick- 
pocket taken  into  custody." 

"  I  expect  he's  caught,"  said  Hucks  nervously 
to  Gertrude. 

"  Oh,  I  do  hope  he  is  ! "  exclaimed  Gertrude, 
tremblins^  with  ao^itation.  ''  He'll  be  forced  to  tell 
the  truth  then." 

"  But  there's  a  capital  charge  over  him," 
observed  Hucks. 

"  Why  should  you  feel  more  for  a  man  who 
has  plotted  to  murder  the  Emperor  than  for  one 
who  has  tried  to  kill  our  Queen  ? "  asked  Ger- 
trude ;  and  the  question  was  so  scornfully  put 
that  the  lawyer  was  happy  that  the  sliding  back 
of  the  luggage-room  doors,  producing  a  surge 
forward  of  all  the  passengers,  relieved  him  from 
the  oblio-ation  of  answering;  it. 

A  few  minutes  later  Hucks  and  Gertrude 
were  seated  in  a  voitui^e  de  place,  and  Gertrude 
directed  the  coachman  to  drive  to  an  hotel,  which 
Hucks  had  ascertained  from  his  "  Bradshaw  "  to 
be  near  the  British  Embassy.     As  the  coachman 
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was  climbing  to  his  box,  a  man  in  uniform 
approached  him,  and  spoke  a  few  words,  to  which 
the  man  answered  by  a  start  and  some  nods. 

As  both  the  inmates  of  the  cab  were  strangers 

o 

to  Paris,  they  could  have  no  idea  as  to  how  far 
they  were  from  their  destination.  They  looked 
out  of  the  windows,  admiring  the  tall  white 
houses,  the  broad  causeways  and  pavements,  the 
showy  shops  with  their  wealth  of  mirrors  and 
plate  glass,  and  the  picturesque  variety  of  uni- 
forms in  the  streets.  Their  cab  had  crossed  a 
bridge,  whence  they  had  obtained  a  glorious  view 
of  the  Seine  and  its  quays,  when  their  journey 
ended  by  the  vehicle  passing  under  a  gloomy 
archway,  guarded  by  two  sentries.  The  cab 
stopped,  the  door  was  opened,  and  a  throng  of 
half  a  dozen  policemen,  wearing  cocked  hats  and 
straight  swords,  appeared. 

"  What  a  strange  hotel ! "  thought  Hucks. 

"  There  must  be  some  mistake,"  remarked 
Gertrude. 

*'  Get  down,  sir,"  said  a  voice  peremptorily  to 
Hucks  in  English.  But  when  the  lawyer,  having 
alighted,  turned  to  help  Gertrude  out  of  the  cab, 
he  was  told  that  the  young  lady  need  not  get 
down.     "  Walk  in,  sir,  you  alone  ; "  and  Hucks, 
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essaying  to  speak,  was  puslied  forward  without 
violence,  but  irresistibly,  by  two  policemen,  one 
at  eacb  elbow. 

The  stupefied  Hucks  had  guessed  by  this  time 
that  he  was  not  in  an  hotel.  The  nature  of  his 
habitation  was  made  but  too  plain  to  him  when 
he  was  marched  into  a  dingy  room  with  grated 
windows,  in  which  w^ere  two  men  in  shirt-sleeves, 
one  of  whom  said  to  him — 

"  Deshabillez-vous — strip  !  " 


{  17  ) 


CHAPTER  11. 

HUCKS    IN    PRISON. 

HucKS  LiTTLEPOiNT  was  a  prisoner  at  the  Pre- 
fecture de  Police  (the  French  Scotland  Yard  and 
Newgate  amalgamated),  and,  as  an  aggravating 
circumstance,  he  did  not  know  why  he  had  been 
taken  captive.  The  men  who  surrounded  him 
could  only  speak  those  few  words  of  English 
which  they  had  to  use  in  their  intercourse  with 
British  and  American  thieves — ''  Strip,"  ''  Be 
quiet,"  "  Go  there,  "  "  Quick  ;  "  but  they  under- 
stood not  what  they  spake,  and  repeated  these 
words  at  random. 

Suffocating  with  terror  and  indignation,  the 
most  respectable  of  Lewbury  lawyers  had  to  strip 
to  the  skin  till  he  stood 

"  .  .  .  nu  comme  la  main 
Nu  comme  un  discours  d'Academicien." 
VOL.  m.  t-i 
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He  kept  on  repeating  that  this  was  most  un- 
warrantable'; but  the  stolid  men,  who  rifled  his 
clothes,  had  no  ears  for  such  complaints.  They 
turned  his  socks  inside  out,  prodded  the  interior 
of  his  boots,  fingered  the  pockets  and  lining  of 
every  one  of  his  garments.  Then  they  ran  their 
hands  throuo^h  his  hair,  and  Q-ave  him  a  orentle 
chuck  under  the  chin,  to  see  if  he  concealed  any- 
thinor  in  his  mouth.  To  end  these  indignities, 
they  ordered  him  to  dress  ;  and  whilst  he  was 
struggling  into  his  nether  garments,  they  bundled 
the  rest  of  his  clothes  into  his  arms,  forced  a 
brown  loaf  into  his  hands,  and  j)i-^t  him  out  of 
the  room.  At  the  door  a  turnkey  cried  to  him 
to  run.  Hucks  understood  the  *'courez,"  ac- 
centuated by  an  energetic  stamp  of  the  foot ;  and 
when,  breathless  and  waddling,  he  had  got  half- 
way down  a  dark  passage,  another  turnkey  opened 
a  door  for  him,  and  locked  him  up  in  a  cell. 

The  cell  was  dingy  and  dirty.  The  walls 
were  not  whitewashed,  as  in  English  prisons,  but 
painted  a  dark  brown ;  and  the  small  corrugated 
panes  of  the  narrow,  barred  window  were  so 
coated  with  dust  that  only  a  murky  light  passed 
through  them.  Hucks  sunk  on  to  a  low  iron 
bedstead,  covered  with  a  straw  mattress  and  some 
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sackino* ;  and,  fumblino;  amonof  his  clothes,  he 
discovered  that  his  tormentors  had  left  him  his 
watch  and  some  silver  money,  but  little  else. 
They  had  confiscated  his  pocket-handkerchief, 
necktie,  and  braces,  lest  he  should  hang  himself ; 
his  penknife,  lest  he  should  cut  his  throat ;  his 
pocket-book,  letters,  and  papers,  because  they 
wanted  them. 

Eealizing  his  despoiled  condition,  Hucks 
uttered  a  moan ;  but  he  was  not  imaginative 
enough  for  his  terrors  to  get  the  better  of  his 
judgment,  so  whilst  he  finished  dressing  he 
gradually  calmed  his  nerves  with  the  reflection 
that  he  would  be  brous^ht  before  a  maoistrate  in 
an  hour  or  two,  and  that  he  could  then  make  a 
formal  complaint  of  the  gross  way  in  which  he 
had  been  treated.  Afterwards  he  would  write  to 
the  Times. 

He  supposed  that  the  charge  against  him 
w^ould  be  that  of  entering  France  without  a  pass- 
port. He  could  conceive  of  no  other  charge  ; 
but  the  British  Embassy  would  give  him  a  pass- 
port, and  get  him  out  of  the  difficulty.  And  he 
should  then  take  an  opportunity  of  denouncing 
to  the  magistrate  the  reprehensible  duplicity  of 
that  detective  Quirolo,  who  had  not  apprised  him 
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at  Boulogne  that  lie,  Mr.  Littlepoint,  would  be 
liable  to  arrest  in  Paris.  No  doubt  Gertrude  was 
already  on  her  way  to  the  British  Embassy.  It 
was  a  great  relief  to  Hueks  that  Gertrude  had  not 
been  made  to  get  out  of  the  cab,  for  it  would 
hare  magnified  his  anxieties  a  hundredfold  if  he 
had  thought  that  any  annoyance  had  befallen  her. 
Presuming  that  Gertrude  had  been  left  free  to  go 
to  the  hotel,  he  naturally  concluded  that  her  first 
proceeding  would  be  to  assist  him  out  of  his 
trouble  by  getting  him  a  passport,  or  bail,  or 
both.  The  philosophy  engendered  by  this  British 
way  of  looking  at  his  position  enabled  him  to 
bite  a  mouthful  or  two  out  of  the  stale  brown 
loaf  that  had  been  presented  to  him,  for  he  had 
to  stay  the  gnawings  of  a  stomach  exhausted  by 
sea-sickness. 

Yet  poor  Hucks  reasoned  without  knowledge. 
A  great  deal  of  the  political  nonsense  that  makes 
its  way  among  Englishmen  is  due  to  the  defect 
which  reasoning  like  his  betrayed,  namely,  a  total 
ignorance  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  foreign 
countries.  If  all  Englishmen  knew  the  extent  of 
their  freedom  from  having  compared  it  with  what 
passes  for  freedom  abroad,  they  would  be  more 
inclined  to  value  those  institutions  under  which 
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their  national  liberties  have  grown  up,  and  less 
disposed  to  try  experiments  with  those  foreign 
systems  under  which  democracy  and  universal 
suffrage  flourish,  without  protecting  men  from 
arbitrary  arrest  or  long  imprisonment  without 
trial. 

Here  was  Hucks  Littlepoint,  a  gentleman  of 
education  and  a  shrewd  solicitor,  munching  his 
brown  bread  resignedly,  because  he  knew  that  in 
England  the  liberty  of  a  man  cannot  be  taken 
without  open  inquiry,  and  he  imagined  it  must 
be  the  same  in  France.  The  only  thing  that 
seriously  disturbed  him  was  that  he  should  have 
to  appear  before  a  magistrate  unshaved  and 
mthout  necktie  or  braces.  If  the  truth  must  be 
told,  the  absence  of  these  last  adjuncts  to  civilized 
costume  obliged  Hucks,  when  he  paced  about  his 
cell,  to  grasp  his  unmentionables  by  the  waist- 
band, and  he  was  aware  that  the  dignity  of  a 
man  does  not  shine  impressively  in  this  attitude. 

Hucks  had  entered  his  cell  a  httle  before 
nine.  London  magistrates  commence  their  sittings 
at  ten,  so  at  that  hour  the  captive  was  prepared 
to  face  a  Parisian  bench ;  but  sixty  minutes 
crawled  by,  and  no  summons  came.  At  eleven 
o'clock  a  trap  in  the  door  was  opened,  and  on  the 
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ledge  whicli  the  trap  made  in  falling  was  set  an 
earthenware  bowl,  containing  a  small  quantity  of 
thin  brown  soup.  Hueks  tasted  this  mess,  and  it 
was  not  good,  so  he  put  it  back  on  the  ledge.  In 
a  few  minutes  a  hand  whisked  it  away  ;  but 
before  the  trap  was  reclosed,  Hucks  screamed — 

"  Garcong — waiter  !  " 

"  Qu'est-ce  qu'il  y  a  ? "  and  a  bristling 
moustache,  with  a  red  nose,  showed  themselves 
in  the  aperture. 

"  Parley- voo  English  ? "  stammered  Hucks. 
"  I  want  to  know  a " 

"  No  spik  Ingieesh.  Tout  a  I'heure,"  was  the 
answer ;  and  the  trap  went  up. 

It  was  down  again  before  long,  and  this  time 
words  of  English  fell  upon  Hucks'  ears  as  music 
— though  it  was  like  the  music  of  a  Jew's  harp, 
for  the  words  were  sounded  with  a  Yankee  nasal 
twanof. 

"  I  say,  boss,  what's  up  ? " 

'*  Oh — a — I  want  to  know  at  what  time  I 
shall  go  before  a  magistrate,"  answered  Hucks. 
"  Are  you  the — a — interpreter  ? " 

"Whal,  they've  sent  me  to  ask  what  you 
want.     What  are  you  in  for  ? " 

"Do  you  mean  what  is  the  charge  against 
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me  ?     I  came  into  France   without   a  passport, 
that's  all." 

*'  Have  you  any  chinko — any  money  ?  " 

''A  few  shilling's,  but " 

"  Wl)al,  if  you  want  anything,  just  write  it 
down  on  a  bit  of  paper,  and  they'll  bring  it  to 
me ;  I'm  on  the  same  flat  as  you.  But,  I  say, 
chummy  " — and  here  the  speaker's  voice  sank  to 
a  whisper — "help  a  chap  to  half  a  dollar,  will 
you  ?  So  help  me,  I  haven't  tasted  a  bit  of  baccy 
or  a  drop  of  liquor  for  six  blooming  weeks." 

Mr.  Littlepoint  was  scandalized  to  discover 
that  he  had  been  talking  with  a  prisoner.  His 
first  impulse  was  to  terminate  the  colloquy ;  his 
second,  was  to  produce  half  a  crown,  suspecting 
that  unless  he  did  so  he  was  not  likely  to  obtain 
any  more  information.  His  '^  chummy  '^  thanked 
him  for  the  coin,  but  could  give  him  no  cheering 
assurances  in  return  for  it — at  least,  no  assurances 
cheerins:  to  an  innocent  man,  thouo^h  his  enumera- 
tion  of  the  creature  comforts  to  be  obtained  in  a 
French  prison  might  have  raised  the  spirits  of  a 
gaol-bird. 

'^  They  let  you  smoke,  boss,  and  you  can  get 
wine  from  the  canteen — about  a  quart  a  day ;  and 
you  can  have  your  coffee,  and  roll  and  butter  in 
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the  morning,  sossidge,  cheese,  and  all  that,  I 
guess.  Any  amount  of  letter-paper.  I  calculate 
you  can  be  writing  all  day  if  you  like.  If  they 
bagged  any  of  your  money  when  you  came  in, 
they'll  let  you  have  it  back  by  twenty  francs  at  a 
time.  My  name  is  U.  B.  Deed,  of  New  York ; 
don't  forget  that.  I  can't  tell  you  when  you'll  be 
called  up.  Guess  I've  been  here  nine  weeks,  and 
I  haven't  been  into  a  court  yet.  This  is  a  tarna- 
tion h of  a  country." 

There  is  a  stoicism  in  honest  men  that  bears 
them  up  through  trials  which  cow  those  of  whom 
troubled  consciences  make  cowards.  Hucks 
Littlepoint  had  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,  except 
injustice,  and  he  was  not  going  to  believe  the 
authorities  of  a  civilized  nation  unjust  on  the 
faith  of  an  American  criminal's  accusations.  Then 
Hucks  Littlepoint  was  a  religious  man,  and  in 
this  moment,  texts  of  which  he  had  never  been 
obliged  to  make  a  practical  use,  so  happy  had  his 
life  been,  came  back  to  him.  He  had  stored  these 
texts  in  his  mind  as  we  put  very  bright  coins  into 
a  box  to  give  away  as  presents,  or  to  use  ourselves 
in  some  great  emergency.  The  emergency  having 
come,  he  repeated  to  himself,  "  Why  art  thou  cast 
down,  0  my  soul  ?  and  why  art  thou  disquieted 
within  me  ? '' 
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Presently  he  summoned  a  warder  by  ringing 
a  bell,  and  made  signs  through  the  trap  that  he 
wanted  to  write.  A  piece  of  paper  and  a  pencil 
were  given  him,  and  he  wrote  out  on  it  a  list  of 
things  that  he  wanted — stationary,  soap,  an 
English  book  of  some  sort,  and  a  cup  of  coffee. 
These  articles  were  brought  to  him  pretty  quickly, 
for  the  warders,  being  empowered  to  levy  a  com- 
mission on  all  money  that  passed  through  their 
hands,  had  no  objection  to  be  sent  to  the  canteen. 
The  man  who  came  with  the  coffee — a  burly, 
good-natured  fellow,  with  a  black  tunic  and  an 
enormous  bunch  of  keys — entered  the  cell,  carry- 
ing Hucks'  carpet-bag  and  his  book,  "  Wills  on 
the  Law  of  Succession."  This  was  unexpected, 
and  as  Hucks  had  left  both  the  bag  and  the  book 
in  the  cab,  he  fell  to  conjecturing  how  they  had 
got  into  the  prison.  Had  Gertrude  been  asked 
to  deliver  up  his  luggage  before  driving  away  ? 
or  had  she  brought  it  to  the  prison  of  her  own 
accord  ?  In  the  latter  event,  how  came  it  that 
she  had  been  unable  to  get  any  message  conveyed 
to  him  ?  How  came  it  that  she  had  been  unable 
to  procure  his  liberty  ? 

Hucks  still  rejected  the  idea  that  Gertrude 
might  have  been  arrested  too.     He  dared  not  let 
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his  mind  dwell  on  such  a  supposition.  But  a 
vague  uneasiness  grew  within  him  as  the  day 
wore  on.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  British 
Ambassador  ;  he  ordered  a  plate  of  boiled  beef  and 
a  little  red  wine  for  dinner  ;  he  tried  to  study  his 
law  book  ;  and  he  ended  by  reading  the  Church 
service  of  the  day,  for  he  had  a  Bible  and  Prayer- 
book  in  his  travelling-bag.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
in  a  very  nervous  state  when  the  time  came  for 
his  going  to  bed.  He  was  not  yet  troubled  by 
any  thought  about  the  alarm  which  his  wife 
might  feel  at  his  arrest,  for  he  trusted  he  might 
be  free  before  the  report  of  his  misadventure 
reached  her.  But  his  concern  on  Gertrude's 
behalf  banished  sleep,  while  the  parasites  that 
infested  his  horrible  bed,  and  the  many  jarring 
noises  of  the  prison-house — slamming  of  iron  doors 
and  the  howling  of  fresh-arrived  prisoners,  who 
were  drunk  or  reckless  or  shamminof  mad — added 
to  the  atrocities  of  this  truly  infernal  night. 

One  of  the  things  that  a  man  misses  most  in 
£:aol  is  a  lookinof-oiass.  It  did  not  occur  to 
Hucks  that  he  mio-ht  have  one  bous^ht  for  him 
at  the  canteen,  nor  did  it  strike  him  that  he  might 
command  the  services  of  a  barber  if  he  had  asked 
to  be  shaved.     AVith  a  prickly  beard  of  two  days' 
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growth  on  his  face,  and  hair  which  he  knew  to 
have  a  crooked  parting,  and  without  a  necktie, 
with  boots  unblacked  and  clothes  unbrushed,  he 
felt  disreputable.  But  at  length  the  summons 
which  he  had  so  long  expected  came.  He  had 
just  finished  his  breakfast  of  cafe  au  lait,  when 
the  door  of  his  cell  was  thrown  open  with  as  much 
noise  as  so  simple  an  operation  admits  of. 

"  Courez,  vite,"  cried  a  warder,  clapping  his 
hands  as  if  the  place  were  on  fire  ;  and  the  lawyer, 
hobbhng  out,  joined  a  flock  of  other  hastening 
prisoners,  who  were  all  turned  pell-mell  into  a 
larofe  ill-smellino^  waitino^-room. 

The  worst  rifi'-rafi'  of  Paris  was  collected  in  it. 
Imagine  all  the  "  night-charges  "  of  the  London 
police-stations  herded  in  one  large  hall,  with  a 
greasy  asphalte  floor  and  iron  galleries  overhead, 
with  warders  on  the  look-out.  In  Paris  there 
are  no  district  police-courts ;  but  prison-vans  go 
the  round  of  the  stations  every  morning,  and 
bring  all  the  people  who  have  been  taken  into 
custody  during  the  night  to  the  Prefecture. 

Thus  Mr.  Littlepoint  found  himself  among 
men  charged  with  every  imaginable  crime  or 
peccadillo.  There  were  flashily  dressed,  seedy- 
looking   youngsters,   who   had  been  drunk   and 
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obstreperous ;  and  cold,  cruel-looking  villains 
whose  blouses  were  stained  with  blood.  There 
were  tramps ;  cabmen  in  glazed  hats  and  red 
waistcoats  ;  begging  impostors,  with  the  paint  of 
false  sores  smudged  over  their  hands  and  faces  ; 
pale-faced  boys,  with  the  precocious  sneer  of  vice  ; 
and  respectably  dressed  men,  who  wandered  about 
with  scared  countenances,  like  domestic  dogs  in  a 
menagerie.  The  greater  part  of  this  repulsive 
crowd  blew  clouds  of  tobacco,  jeered,  yelled,  and 
blasphemed  ;  yet  there  was  no  molestation  of  those 
who  chose  to  withdi-aw  themselves  apart,  and 
Hucks,  who  sat  down  on  a  bench  in  a  corner, 
almost  sickened  by  what  he  saw,  was  left  to  him- 
self, till,  looking  up,  his  eyes  unexpectedly  met 
those  of  M.  Timon  Grachard. 

He  had  to  stare  hard  before  he  quite  recog- 
nized the  Kevolutionist,  for  the  shaving  off  of  his 
beard  had  greatly  altered  M.  Grachard's  appear- 
ance :  but  the  recoonition  was  still  slower  on 
the  part  of  the  Frenchman,  who  seemed  unable  to 
believe  his  eyes. 

"  Sctcrehleu !  est  ce  possible  f  What  brings 
you  here,  Mr.  Leetlepoint  ?  " 

''How  do  you   do,  Mossoo    Grachard?     I — 
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*'  3Ion  Dieu  I  You  are  the  last  man  T  should 
have  thought  to  meet  here." 

Hucks  explained  that  he  had  not  come  to 
this  place  for  his  own  pleasure,  and  he  cut 
such  a  ludicrous  figure  as  he  whimpered  and 
hitched  up  his  clothes  that  M.  Grachard  unfeel- 
ingly laughed. 

''  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Leetlepoint,  but  this 
is  really  too  droll.  /  am  here  through  Miss 
Corrington's  fault ;  but  I  do  not  blame  her,  for  it 
was  that  silly  wife  of  mine  with  her  chatter  who 
betrayed  me.  Well,  I  dare  say  my  wife  is  in 
prison  too,  and  that  will  teach  her  a  little  lesson. 
I  must  add  that  w^e  had  no  luck.  Of  the  tw^enty 
thousand  mouchards  whom  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment supports  in  Paris,  the  one  who  knew  me 
best  happened  to  be  in  the  station." 

*'  You  mean  that  man  Quirolo,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Ah,  you  know  Pierre  Quiroule  ? "  exclaimed 
Grachard,  suspiciously. 

With  knitted  brows  the  Revolutionist  listened 
while  Hucks  related  how  he  had  come  to  know 
the  detective.  Grachard  rolled  a  cigarette  while 
the  Englishman  spoke,  but  did  not  interrupt 
him.  Hucks  went  on  to  state  why  he  had  come 
to  France.     Community  of  misfortune  makes  us 
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very  confidential,  and  Hucks  forgot,  in  alluding 
to  the  Duke  d'Alma,  that  he  was  talking  to  the 
man  who  was  best  able  to  tell  him  why  the 
Duke's  marriage  with  Gertrude  had  been  impeded. 
He  only  thought  at  the  moment  of  getting  instruc- 
tion about  French  judicial  procedure. 

'*  2Iafoi,  I  suspect  you  were  arrested  because 
you  and  Miss  Corrington  were  seen  with  my  wife 
and  me,"  observed  M.  Grachard,  musing;  "and 
I  fancy  you'll  remain  a  good  while  in  prison, 
because  you  have  jDut  yourself  into  the  Comte  de 
Beaujeu's  power." 

''  And  Miss  Corringjton  ?  " 

"  You  may  be  sure  that  she  is  at  the  female 
prison  of  Saint  Lazare." 

"  Great  Heavens  !  don  t  say  that,  man  !  "  ex- 
claimed Hucks,  well-nigh  choking.  "  What  has 
she  done  ?  What  have  I  done  ?  We  shall  see  a 
magistrate,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Grachard,  with  a  grin.  "  Look 
here,  Mr.  Leetlepoint,  are  you  a  man  ?  Well, 
make  appeal  to  all  your  patience  and  courage, 
for  you  shall  need  them.  It  may  be  that  you 
will  be  liberated  to-day,  I  know  not ;  but  perhaps 
you  will  be  put  an  secret — that  is,  kept  in  a  cell 
for    weeks    without    seeing    anybody,    or    being 
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allowed  to  write  letters  or  to  receive  them.  You 
will  be  as  one  entombed.  Your  wife,  your  friends, 
they  shall  not  know  where  you  are  ;  and  if  at  last 
you  are  set  free,  the  doors  shall  be  opened  to  you 
without  apology  or  excuse.  Those  are  the  liberties 
we  enjoy,  after  three  revolutions,  in  the  name  of 
freedom." 

At  this  juncture  one  of  the  warders  in  the 
gallery,  who  had  been  calling  out  the  names  of 
prisoners,  was  heard  making  spirited  but  unavail- 
ing attempts   to   pronounce  the   names — Hucks 

Littlepoint.       ''  Uggs — Ux     Leetle .       Quel 

diable  de  nom  est-ce  cela  ?   oil  etes  vous,  Ux  ?  " 

"  Kun  ;  they  are  calling  you,"  said  Grachard. 
"  If  you  are  let  free,  hon  voyage.  If  not,  ask  to 
see  the  doctor  to-morrow — say  you  are  sick.  I 
shall  do  the  same ;  then  we  Vv'ill  meet  here." 

Hucks  ran.  "  C'est  vous,  Ux  ?  "  said  a  tower- 
ing gendarme  to  him  at  the  door,  and  the 
prisoner  was  conducted  throuo;h  a  series  of  flaofaed 
passages  to  a  fine  room,  furnished  like  a  study. 
At  a  table,  covered  with  papers,  sat  a  rubicund, 
elderly  gentleman,  with  a  double  eye-glass  on  his 
nose.     At  another  table  was  a  clerk. 

*'  Vous  ne  parlez  pas  le  francais,  monsieur  ?  " 
said  the  elderly  gentleman  politely. 
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Hucks  shook  his  head. 
"  C'est  bien  ;  a  huitaine." 

Hucks  felt  a  hand  on  his  shoulder.  The 
towering  gendarme  spun  him  roimd ;  and  the 
prisoner,  imagining  that  he  had  only  seen  a  Clerk 
of  the  Peace,  and  was  now  going  into  a  police- 
court,  was  forwarded  back  to  his  cell  at  the 
double. 

He  had  seen  the  examinino;  masristrate,  and 
was  under  remand  for  a  week. 


(     33     ) 
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As  Gracliard  guessed,  Gertrude  had  been  taken 
to  the  female  prison  of  St.  Lazare. 

Pierre  Quiroule  had  ordered  the  arrest  of  the 
two  Eno^lish  travellers,  and  an  exhibition  of  his 
'•redentials  to  the  Superintendent  of  Police  on 
«]uty  at  the  railway- station  had  been  sufficient  to 
insure  iromediate  obedience  to  his  order.'"  Hucks 
and  Gertrude  were  entered  on  the  registers  of 
their  respective  gaols  as,  "  Prisoners  of  State  : 
Accused  of  holding  intercourse  u'ith  a  criminal 
convicted  of  conspiring  ctgainst    the   life  of  the 

EraperorT 

In  apprehendiug  Tinion   Grachard,   Quiroule 

*  The  detectives  of  the  political  police  under  the 
Empire  used  to  carry  an  oval  yellow  card  in  a  glass  case. 
On  one  side  of  the  card  was  engraved  the  picture  of 
an  open  eye — the  crest  of  the  prefecture. 
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had  done  a  splendid  morning's  work.  It  was  as 
if  a  sportsman,  being  out  with  no  purpose  of  sport, 
had  by  mere  luck  ensnared  an  elephant.  Quiroule 
was  sure  to  get  praised  from  his  superiors  for  the 
capture  of  the  Revolutionist,  and  the  elation  of 
spirits  produced  by  this  piece  of  good  fortune  had 
been  the  cause  of  his  adding  Mr.  Littlepoint  and 
Gertrude  to  his  ''bag."  It  had  flashed  upon  him 
that  in  putting  these  two  into  prison  he  might 
render  a  service  to  the  Count  de  Beaujeu,  who, 
being  now  a  Cabinet  Minister,  had  it  in  his  power 
to  turn  the  detective  into  a  Knight  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  A  man  so 
mighty  was  entitled  to  be  served  with  the  zeal 
that  sticks  at  nothing. 

Pierre  Quiroule  had  been  in  England  collect- 
ing evidence  ostensibly  about  the  outrage  on  the 
Duke,  but  really  about  Gertrude's  relations  with 
Dr.  Claverley,  and  he  quite  well  knew  that  he 
risked  committing  no  mistake  by  patting  the 
Lewbury  lawyer  and  the  Due  d'Alma's  heiress 
into  the  Count  de  Beaujeu's  power.  Aware  that 
there  had  been  a  correspondence  between  Mr. 
Littlepoint  and  the  Count  about  the  Duke's  pro- 
perty, he  had  followed  the  lawyer  from  England 
just  to  watch  him,  and  it  had  then  occurred  to 
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him  that  Mr.  Littlepoint  and  his  fair  charge 
would  DO  where  be  so  well  w^atched  as  in  gaol. 

If  their  journey  to  Paris  boded  mischief  to 
the  Count,  that  mischief  would  be  thw^arted  by 
their  imprisonment ;  and  it  might  be  that  under 
the  terrors  and  discomfort  of  the  prison  cell  au 
secret,  Miss  Corrington  and  her  brother-in-law 
would  consent  to  purchase  their  liberty  by  letting 
the  Duke's  will  in  Gertrude's  favour  be  destroyed. 
At  all  events,  if  the  Count  de  Beaujeu  saw  no 
object  in  detaining  the  two  prisoners,  they  would 
be  discharged,  and  it  would  be  unnecessary  to 
offer  them  any  apology  for  their  arrest,  since  they 
might  be  told  that  they  had  brought  this  mishap 
on  themselves  by  travelling  without  passports  in 
time  of  war. 

Pierre  Quiroule  had  two  sets  of  lodgings  in 
Paris — one  in  the  Eue  de  Rivoli,  w^here  his  sur- 
roundings were  those  of  a  gentleman ;  the  other, 
in  one  of  the  old  streets  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine,  where  he  rented  two  rooms,  pjoorly  fur- 
nished. In  the  first  of  these  abodes  he  passed 
for  a  courrier  de  cabinet — "  Queen's  messenger," 
as  we  say  in  England ;  in  the  second,  he  was 
believed  to  be  a  commercial  traveller.  The  real 
profession  of  a  political  police-spy  is  never  known 
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to  the  landlord  or  concierge  (porter)  of  the  house 
where  he  resides. 

Leaving  the  railway  station,  Quiroule  went  to 
the  humble  lodgings  where  he  was  known  as 
M.  Pierre.  The  porter  was  a  silent,  snuffy 
old  fellow  named  Francois,  who  had  been  a 
regimental  tailor,  and  who,  when  not  drinking 
*'  l:»lue  "  wine  in  the  cabaret  round  the  corner, 
sat  cross-legged  upon  a  table  in  his  dark,  frowsy 
little  lodo-e  and  mended  clothes.  A  notice  hancr- 
ing  on  the  shutter  announced  that,  by  his  skilful 
repairs,  Francois  could  make  old  clothes  look 
better  than  new — j9/?f5  beaux  que  neuf.  But  this 
puff"  had  been  composed  for  him  by  a  facetious 
artist  who  had  once  lived  in  the  house  ;  and 
Francois  was  so  far  from  doino-  honour  to  it 
that  his  customers  were  always  complaining  that 
his  patches  glared  like  advertisements.  But  they 
were  too  afraid  of  Madame  Francois  to  say 
much. 

Madame  Francois,  the  tutelary  divinity  and 
servant-ofeneral  of  a  house  which  had  seven  flats 
and  twenty-five  sets  of  lodgers,  was  to  be  seen 
every  afternoon  and  all  the  year  round  knitting 
or  darning^  orev  stockino's  at  the  door.  She  was 
an  old  woman  with  a  grey  moustache,  a  twilled 
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cap  that  was  clean  on  Sundays  but  dubious  the 
rest  of  the  week,  a  blue  check  apron,  and  a 
tonorue  that  waof^ed  welcome  to  all  comers  who 
had  anything  new  to  tell  her.  When  the  weather 
allowed  it,  her  rush-bottomed  chair  was  set  close 
to  the  street  pavement — that  is,  just  under  the 
arch  of  the  porte  cocker e ;  when  it  got  colder, 
she  receded  a  little  further  under  the  arch,  and 
had  a  perforated  box  half  full  of  charcoal  embers 
for  a  footstool.  In  these  more  inclement  seasons, 
too,  her  grey  tom-cat  lay  curled  on  her  lap  like 
a  muff. 

It  required  very  severe  frost  to  drive  Madame 
Frangois  quite  indoors  within  the  lodge,  which 
was  at  once  her  bedroom,  her  kitchen,  her  hus- 
band's shop,  and  the  office  where  the  letters  and 
parcels  of  the  twenty-five  sets  of  lodgers  were 
deposited. 

All  day  long  lodgers,  theii*  children,  or  their 
maids-of-all-work  descended  to  the  lodge  to 
fetch  away  the  letters  and  parcels  which  aU  day 
long  postmen,  carriers,  and  tradesmen's  boys 
were  leaving^ :  and  Madame  Francois  liked  this 
bustle.  She  would  have  murmured  at  her  lot 
if  she  had  not  been  disturbed  from  her  work 
twenty  times  within  an  hour.     Portresses  from 
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other  houses  came  and  gossiped  with  her  ;  the 
fried-potato  woman,  who  had  her  oven  in  the 
angle  of  a  wall  opjDosite,  was  her  very  good  friend  ; 
the  Aiivergnat  water-carriers,  going  about  the 
streets  with  their  yokes  and  brimming  pails, 
exchanged  good-mornings  with  her ;  and  the 
itinerant  vendor  of  liquorice-water — a  thoughtful 
poHtician — often  rested  in  her  doorway  with  his 
large  silvered  cylinder,  and  gave  her  his  views 
on  23ublic  questions.  Madame  Francois  was  sup- 
posed to  know  the  family  histories  and  domestic 
troubles  of  every  inmate  of  the  house  whereof 
her  sleepy  husband  was  the  salaried  guardian  ; 
and  as  all  the  scandal,  tattle,  and  loose  talk  of 
the  quarter  reached  her  ears,  any  politician  might 
have  consulted  her  safely  as  an  echo  of  public 
oj^inion.  The  vox  iDopidi  reverberated  under  the 
roof  of  her  mouth,  and  she  rendered  all  its  false 
notes  to  perfection. 

Pierre  Quiroule,  swaggeriug  jauntily  up  to 
the  house  with  the  dust  of  travel  on  him,  found 
Madame  Francois  and  her  husband  polishing  the 
staircase  together  with  bees'  wax ;  it  was  not  yet 
afternoon,  and  this  was  their  busy  time.  He 
asked  for  letters,  and  the  old  woman  gave  him 
several. 
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"Had  a  prosperous  journey,  M.  Pierre?" 
slie  asked. 

"  Pretty  fair,  Madame  Francois.  I  have  been 
among  the  vineyards  buying  wine,  as  usual,  for 
our  firm." 

*'  So  I  suppose.  And  how  long  is  it  since 
they  have  taken  to  growing  grapes  in  Brittany  ? " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  asked  Quiroule, 
changing  colour ;  for  these  detectives  are  always 
afraid  of  detection,  and  Quiroule  saw  that  the 
old  portress  was  laughing  at  him. 

"  Never  mind,"  she  said,  grinning.  ''  You've 
been  to  Brittany — that's  enough  ;  and  you  forgot 
something  there.  That  something  has  been  here 
any  number  of  times  to  inquire  after  you.  Her 
name  is  Odette,  isn't  it  ? " 

"  When  did  she  come  ?  What's  become  of 
her?" 

"  She  came  yesterday  and  the  day  before. 
Where  she's  gone  I  don't  know.  She  seemed 
more  anxious  to  have  a  talk  with  you  than  with 
me.  Fine  girl,  M.  Pierre,  and  has  a  bit  of 
temper,  eh  ? " 

Quiroule  pretended  to  laugh.  "  I  think  tlie 
girl  has  come  to  Paris  to  seek  a  domestic 
situation." 
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"  And  you're  going  to  give  her  a  character  ? 
Ha,  ha  !  Tell  us  what  she's  best  fit  for,  M.  Pierre 
— swilling  the  broth  or  dancing  gavottes?  What 
am  I  to  say  if  she  calls  again  ?  " 

"  You'd  best  say  nothing,"  rejoined  Quiroule, 
and  he  walked  away ;  upon  which  Madame 
Fran9ois  grinned  and  treated  herself  to  a  pinch 
of  snufi". 

Qairoule  then  went  by  a  roundabout  route, 
and  looking  often  behind  him  to  see  that  he  was 
not  followed,  to  his  other  lodgings,  where  he 
meant  to  dress  and  breakfast  before  o-oinor  to 
report  himself  to  the  Count  de  Beaujeu.  The 
porter  at  this  last  house  was  a  respectable  old 
man,  who  wore  a  white  tie  and  a  velvet  skull 
cap.  He  had  been  butler  in  a  good  family,  and 
demeaned  himself  obsequiously  towards  the  occu- 
pants of  his  house,  who  were  all  people  of  positioD, 
thouo'h  there  were  some  nice  shadino-s  in  his 
deference,  according  as  he  addressed  tenants  who 
lived  on  the  first,  second,  or  third  floors. 

''  A  young  girl  in  Breton  costume,  who  gave 
the  name  of  Odette  Kergarec,  has  been  inquiring 
for  monsieur,"  he  said,  as  the  tenant  wliom  he 
believed  to  be  an  Imperial  messenger  looked  into 
his  lodge. 
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'*  She's  the  daughter  of  one  of  my  farmers 
^Yho  has  come  to  Paris  for  a  situation/'  said 
Pierre,  carelessly.  "  If  she  calls  again,  you  can 
send  her  up  to  me,  or,  if  I  am  out,  tell  her  to  call 
this  evening." 

"Very  well,  monsieur.  I  think  the  young 
person  said  she  was  going  to  see  the  Countess  de 
Beaujeu." 

Pierre  nodded,  as  if  the  information  were  of 
no  consequence  to  him ;  but  he  was  deeply 
annoyed  and  alarmed  that  Odette  was  aware  of 
both  his  addresses.  He  had  made  the  girl  some 
foolish  promises,  and  had  left  her  in  Brittany, 
thinkino;  he  should  not  see  her  ao-ain,  at  least 
for  a  long  time.  It  was  bad  enough  that  she 
should  have  followed  him  to  Paris,  but  that  she 
should  have  found  out  his  two  addresses  was  a 
serious  matter,  and  Pierre  felt  uncomfortable  at 
Odette's  having  gone  to  see  the  Countess  de 
Beaujeu. 

The  spy's  apartments  were  furnished  luxuri- 
ously and  with  good  taste  ;  for  Quiroule  had 
bought  all  the  furniture  as  it  stood  from  a  former 
occupant.  Had  he  furnished  for  himself,  his 
Corsican  taste  would  have  run  riot  in  loud 
colours,  while  the  coarseness  of  mind  inseparable 
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from  the  pursuit  of  a  calling  such  as  his  would 
have  doubtless  made  him  blend  paltriness  with 
extravao'ance  in  the  ornamentation  of  his  walls. 

o 

He  was  one  of  those  men  who  see  no 
difference  between  the  artistic  merit  of  a  marble 
statuette  and  a  twopenny  china  dog,  provided 
the  dog  strikes  their  fancy.  The  best  of  his 
rooms  was  stocked  with  portable  curiosities, 
stolen  from  the  houses  of  people  whom  he  had 
arrested.  State  prisoners  of  all  degrees  had 
passed  through  his  hands,  and  as  most  of  these 
had  been  sent  to  Cayenne  or  to  convict  establish- 
ments, they  could  be  robbed  with  impunity. 
But  there  were  curious  disparities  in  the  value  of 
the  articles  which  Quiroule  had  collected.  He  had 
some  ivory  carvings,  paintings  on  enamel,  and 
pieces  of  jewelry,  which  were  worth  large  sums  ; 
but  also  a  mass  of  trumpery.  Having  heard  of 
bronzes  and  china  as  objects  which  connoisseurs 
prize,  he  had  encumbered  himself  with  a  c[uantity 
of  worthless  plates  and  chimney  ornaments  of 
bronzed  tin. 

Now,  as  it  was  probable  that  Paris  would 
soon  have  to  stand  a  siege,  Quiroule  bethought 
him  that  he  would  do  well  to  pack  up  some  of 
his  valuables,  so  as  to  have  them  removed  to  the 
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country.  He  had  commenced  this  work,  and 
was  wra|)ping  with  the  greatest  care  those  of  his 
possessions  which  had  the  least  value,  when  there 
was  a  ring  at  his  door,  and  going  to  open  he 
was  confronted  by  Odette.  He  did  not  know 
her  at  first  sio-ht,  for  she  was  wearino;  a  black 
silk  dress,  with  a  bonnet  and  veil,  and  in  the 
dim  light  of  the  passage  looked  like  a  well-attired 
Parisian  lady. 

"  Well,  this  is  a  transformation  1 "  said  Pierre, 
trying  to  brazen  it  out,  as  he  led  Odette  into  his 
drawing-room,  where  she  looked  round  her  in 
wonder,  like  a  lark  in  a  gilt  cage. 

"  Why  did  you  leave  me  ? "  asked  Odette, 
lifting  her  veil,  and  eyeing  Quiroule  with  an 
expression  of  menace. 

"Come,  come,  my  little  Odette,"  he  said, 
endeavouring  to  take  her  hand,  "  you've  not 
come  here  to  quarrel  with  me  ? '' 

"  Hands  off ! "  she  cried,  stepping  back. 
*'  You  promised  to  marry  me  !  " 

"  Did  I  ?  I  make  so  many  promises  ;  but 
there's  plenty  of  time  to  keep  this  one.  Tell  me 
how  you  learnt  where  I  live  ? " 

"  I  didn't  learn  it  from  you,  for  you  told  me 
a    lot   of  lies   about   yourself.     I    don't   believe 
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there  can  be  in  the  whole  world  a  greater  liar 
than  you,  Pierre." 

"  It's  pleasant  to  excel  in  something,"  laughed 
Quiroule  ;  and  he  had  such  a  power  of  blarney 
that,  although  Odette  had  come  prepared  to  make 
a  scene,  he  ended  by  coaxing  her  into  a  truce. 
The  fact  is,  she  wanted  him  to  admire  her  finery. 
He  had  left  her  in  tatters,  and  she  reappeared 
before  him  in  silk.  A  big  mirror  reflected  her 
image  at  full  length,  and  she  had  no  suspicion 
that  to  Quiroule's  mind  she  was  far  comelier  in 
her  Breton  costume,  with  bare  arms  and  dis- 
hevelled hair. 

"I  told  you  I  would  have  a  silk  dress,  and 
you  see  I've  got  one,"  she  said,  still  sulky,  but 
fishing  for  a  compliment,  which  he  hastened  to 
give. 

''  It's  a  very  pretty  dress,"  he  answered, 
noticing,  however,  that  the  silk  was  of  the 
commonest  kind.     ''  Where  did  you  get  it  ?  " 

"  Ahl  "  she  replied,  as  if  she  meant  to  keep 
the  matter  a  secret ;  but  as  he  looked  at  her  very 
intently  she  gave  her  head  a  toss — casting  a  side- 
glance  at  the  mirror — and  said,  as  though 
boasting  of  an  achievement,  "  My  confessor,  the 
Abbe  Juva  of  Chateaufort,  gave  me  five  hundred 
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francs  when  I  told  him  how  we  had  managed  the 
apparition  in  the  wood." 

"  The  devil  !  "  exclaimed  Pierre  Quiroule, 
with  an  oath.  "  You  went  and  confessed  to 
that  priest !     Why  were  you  such  a  fool  ?  " 

"There's  not  a  thing  you  ever  told  me — 
there's  not  a  thin 2^  we  ever  did  too^ether  that 
I've  not  repeated  in  the  confessional,"  said 
Odette.  "You  did  not  think  I  was  a  heathen, 
did  you  ?  " 

Pierre  could  have  throttled  her.  She  saw  by 
the  empurpling  of  his  face  and  clenching  of  his 
hands  how  furious  he  was ;  but  to  her  witch-like 
nature  the  excitement  of  frig-htenino:  or  ano-erinof 
people  was  pleasing. 

"  Yes,  I  told  M.  Juva  everything  ;  and  you 
should  have  seen  him  jump  !  " 

"  And  he  gave  you  ^ve  hundred  francs  for 
making  him  jump  "?  What  do  you  mean  ?  Out 
with  the  truth,  you  minx  1  This  is  no  laughing 
matter  to  me  !  " 

"Ah,  but  you  should  hear  me  to  the  end," 
said  Odette,  with  something  like  a  chuckle. 
"  The  priest  wanted  me  to  tell  his  sister  all  I  had 
told  him.  Of  course,  he  couldn't  repeat  what  he 
had  heard  in  the  confessional ;  but  he  threatened 
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til  at  he  would  not  give  me  absolution  unless  I 
did  as  lie  bade  me.  So  I  told  him  I  would  go 
without  absolution.  Then  he  tried  another  plan, 
and  began  wheedling  me  until  I  agreed  to  go  to 
Paris  and  confess  everything  to  the  Count  and 
Countess  de  Beaujeu.  At  first  he  offered  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  Countess,  which  I  should 
sign ;  but  I  wasn't  so  stupid  as  to  consent  to  that. 
I  wanted  to  be  sent  to  Paris  at  his  expense,  you 
see  ;  and  I  am  a  good  one  at  a  bargain,  I  can 
tell  you,  for  I  ended  by  getting  the  absolution 
out  of  him  and  the  money  too." 

''  And  so  with  the  priest's  money  you  came 
up  and  made  a  confession  to  Madame  de 
Beaujeu  ?" 

^'No,  I  haven't  let  the  Countess  into  the 
secret.  I  shall  some  day,  just  to  keep  the 
promise  by  which  I  got  the  absolution  ;  but  I 
shall  take  my  own  time  about  it.  Perhaps  I 
shan't  speak  out  till  my  death-bed.  Perhaps 
I  shall  speak  out  this  very  day,  and  get  you  put 
into  prison  as  a  deceiver  and  a  vagabond.  It 
depends  how  you  behave  to  me." 

"  I  should  advise  you  for  your  own  sake  to 
hold  your  tongue,"  said  Pierre,  significantly. 
Then,  observing  that  there  was  some  crape  on 
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Odette's  mantle,  '*For  whom  are  you  wearing 
mom-ning  ?  For  the  Due  d'Alma  ? "  He  put 
the  question  rather  to  gain  time,  whilst  he 
reflected  how  he  should  dispose  of  Odette,  and 
he  was  far  from  anticipating  the  reply  which 
came. 

"  You  may  call  it  mourning  for  monsieur  if 
you  like,  but  it  was  put  on  for  madame." 

''  What  madame  ?  " 

"  Why,  the  old  Marquise  de  Chateaufort. 
Don't  you  know  she  is  dead  ?  She  died  just  a 
fortnight  ago,  and  was  buried  two  days  after- 
wards. She  had  been  ill  for  some  time,  but 
when  monsieur  was  ordered  oflf  to  war  it  seemed 
to  kill  her." 

This  piece  of  news  was  startling,  and  threw 
the  detective  into  a  meditation.  He  tried  to 
examine  all  the  bearings  of  it.  "  The  Countess 
de  Beaujeu  inherits  all  the  Duke's  and  the 
Marquise's  property,  I  suppose  ? "  he  said  to 
Odette,  by  way  of  proving  how  much  she  knew. 

"  Yes  ;  and  M.  Juva  will  be  more  impatient 
than  ever  for  me  to  tell  the  Countess  about  our 
hoax.  You  see,  hundreds  of  pilgrims  have  been 
coming  to  Chateaufort  every  day  to  visit  the  spot 
where   the   apparition   occurred,   and  the   priest 
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wants  to  have  these  pilgrimages  stopped.  What 
a  state  he  must  be  in  since  I  left  Chateaufort  !  " 

"  Did  the  Duke  inherit  the  whole  of  the 
Chateaufort  property  by  the  Marquise's  death  ?  " 
interrupted  Quiroule. 

"  Yes,  of  course  he  did.  Don't  you  know 
that  Madame  de  Beaujeu  had  her  portion  from 
the  Marquise  when  she  married,  so  that  every- 
thing went  to  the  Duke,  though  he  didn't  enjoy 
it  long — mercy  on  us  !  " 

"  Then  perhaps  the  lawful  mistress  of  Chateau- 
fort at  this  moment  is  that  English  girl,  Miss 
Corrington,"  muttered  Quiroule,  a  piece  of  infor- 
mation which  made  Odette  stare.  It  now  became 
evident  to  Quiroule  that  the  Count  de  Beaujeu 
would  have  very  good  reason  to  rejoice  that 
Gertrude  was  in  prison. 

He  looked  at  his  watch,  and  thought  he 
would  go  to  see  the  Count  at  once.  But  what 
was  he  to  do  with  Odette  ?  The  oirl  was  movincr 
about  the  room  with  provoking  coolness,  examining 
all  its  contents  as  if  she  had  a  proprietary  interest 
in  them.  She  made  him  explain  why  Miss 
Corrington  was  likely  to  be  mistress  of  Chateau- 
fort, but  listened  sullenly,  as  if  she  only  half 
understood.     Quiroule  had  alvrays  been   able  to 
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manage  her  with  good -humour  and  flattery,  but 
she  was  as  intractable  as  a  wild  cat  when  bullied. 
AVith  a  great  effort  to  control  himself,  the  spy 
souo^ht  to  retrieve  the  mistake  he  had  committed 
in  using  harsh  language,  so  said  cheerfully — 

"  Well,  will  you  come  out  with  me  and  view 
some  of  the  sio;hts  of  Paris  ?  " 

"  No  ;  1  want  to  stay  here,"  said  Odette. 

"  But  you  can't  stay  here.  What  would  the 
people  in  this  house  say  if  you  remained  in  my 
rooms  ? " 

"You  can  tell  them  I  am  your  w^ife.  Youve 
told  so  many  lies  to  please  yourself  that  you  may 
try  one  now  to  suit  me." 

"  The  difficulty  will  be  to  get  the  lie  believed," 
said  Quiroule.  "However,  it  shall  be  as  you 
please.  Will  you  have  something  to  eat  an«[ 
drink  ? " 

Odette  made  no  immediate  reply,  but  con- 
tinued her  tour  of  exploration  round  the  apart- 
ment. Then  abruptly  she  changed  her  mind, 
and,  speaking  as  though  everything  must  yield  to 
lier  whim,  announced  that  she  wanted  to  go  and 
breakfast  at  a  restaurant.  "  You  promised  that 
you  would  make  a  madame  of  me,  buy  me  fine 
drosses  and  jewelry,  and  take  me  out  for  drives 
VOL.  III.  46 
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in  a  carriao'e.  You  will  have  to  do  all  that 
to-day.  I  see  you're  afraid  of  me,  so  you  want 
to  play  me  false  ;  but  I'm  on  my  guard." 

"  You  are  a  strange  girl ! "  ejaculated  Quiroule, 
with  a  forced  laugh.  "  If  you  scowl  in  that  way, 
nobody  will  take  us  for  a  pair  of  lovers.  But 
come  along.'' 

When  Quiroule  had  got  Odette  into  the  street, 
he  breathed  more  freely.  He  was  going  to  have 
her  arrested,  and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
do  this  in  his  own  rooms  without  uproar  and 
scandal.  Odette  trudged  by  his  side,  watching 
him  stealthily,  and  guessing  that  he  had  some 
mischievous  intention.  But  as  she  did  not  know 
the  power  of  the  man,  her  suspicions  went  astray. 
Had  he  conducted  her  towards  any  lonely  spot, 
she  would  have  imagined  that  he  was  going  to 
give  her  a  beating;  but  as  he  kept  his  course 
tlirough  crowded  streets,  walking  rather  fast,  she 
took  it  into  her  head  that  he  might  try  and 
decamp  from  her  at  a  corner.  It  was  a  trouble 
to  her  to  keep  pace  with  him,  for  her  limbs  were 
not  accustomed  to  the  trammels  of  fashionable 
attire.  She  peered  about  her  to  see  how  the  city 
ladies  managed  their  dresses,  but  she  made  a  sad 
buno'le  of  her  own.  and  she  noticed  that  all  the 
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passers-by  stared  at  her.  She  had  caught  up  her 
skirt  in  two  bunches  with  both  hands,  and  held 
it  up  a  good  height  above  her  ankles,  as  if  she 
were  crossing  endless  puddles. 

"  We  shall  get  a  good  breakfast  here,"  said 
Quiroule  ;  and  he  stopped  before  a  small  restaurant 
of  third-rate  sort.  Two  yards  of  bread  and  a 
bowl  of  salad  with  rounds  of  beetroot  on  it  were 
displayed  in  the  window.  Odette  was  so  sus- 
picious that  she  would  not  walk  into  this  place 
first ;  so  Quiroule  led  the  way. 


SS^or^HO'^ 
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CHAPTER   lY. 

the  restaurant  cagxot. 

Odette  walked  into  a  trap. 

The  Restaurant  Cagnot,  kept  by  a  retired 
detective,  was  a  house  of  call  for  members  of 
Quiroule's  profession.  There  detectives  often 
made  appointments  with  persons  from  whom  the  j 
wanted  to  get  information,  and  thither  people 
who  could  not  be  conveniently  apprehended  in 
their  own  houses  or  in  the  open  street  were  often 
decoyed.  Quiroule  was  well  known  in  the  house, 
;ind  simply  by  his  manner  of  touching  his  hat  to 
Madame  Cagnot — a  sharp,  shrewish  little  woman, 
Avho  sat  behind  a  counter  with  a  marble  top — he 
intimated  to  that  lady  that  Odette  was  to  be 
kidnapped.  Madame  Cagnot  touched  a  hand- 
bell twice,  by  which  sign  the  one  waiter  of  tht^ 
establishment  understood  that  he  was  to  conduct 
the  two  to  a  private  room. 
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There  was  something  in  the  waiter^s  manner, 
however,  which  did  not  satisfy  Odette,  so  she 
paused  on  the  threshold  leading  out  of  the  public 
room. 

'*  Where  are  we  going  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  AVe  shall  be  more  comfortable  in  a  private 
room,"  suggested  Pierre. 

"  No ;  and  I  don't  much  like  the  look  of  this 
restaurant,"  said  Odette,  gazing  round  her.  "  T 
wanted  to  go  to  one  with  lots  of  big  looking- 
glasses." 

Pierre  Quiroule,  who  was  impatient  to  get  rid 
of  Odette,  had  the  imprudence  to  give  one  of  her 
elbows  a  shove,  while  the  waiter  pushed  the  other 
elbow  in  order  to  force  the  girl  through  the  door. 
But  Odette  sprang  round,  and  dealt  the  servant 
a  smack  in  the  face  which  made  him  swear  with 
pain  ;  and  while  he  was  still  reeling  under  it,  she 
favoured  him  with  a  second.  Thej  were  not 
light  pats,  but  hearty  thumps,  such  as  those 
which  the  wench  used  to  inflict  on  refractory 
heifers.  ''  Tell  that  booby  to  keep  his  hands  off 
me  ! "  she  cried,  turning  round  and  glaring  at 
Quiroule. 

*'  Arrest  that  woman,"  screamed  the  waiter, 
who  was  nursing  the  worst  hit  of  his  two  cheeks 
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Avitli  botli  Lands  ;  but  he  kept  at  a  respectful 
distance. 

'*  Arrest  her  !  "  repeated  Quiroule. 

"  Hold  her,  and  shut  all  the  doors  !  "  echoed 
Madame  Cagnot. 

There  were  only  two  customers  in  the  restaurant. 
They  were  seedy,  red-faced  fellows  breakfasting 
at  separate  tables,  but  both  were  connected  with 
the  police,  and  they  rose  to  give  Quiroule  assist- 
ance in  controlling  Odette.  They  might  as  well 
have  tried  to  hold  a  runaway  mule.  Odette 
stooped  instinctively,  and  lifted  one  of  her  legs  to 
whip  off  her  shoe — the  sahot  being  the  favourite 
weapon  of  defence  with  country  girls.  But  she 
forgot  that  she  was  not  wearing  wooden  shoes,  so, 
taking  a  high  leap  with  the  same  agility  as  a 
ballet-dancer,  she  performed  the  savate  kick  in 
honour  among  the  youth  of  her  native  province, 
and  planted  the  heel  of  one  of  her  new  Parisian 
boots  plump  between  the  eyes  of  the  man  nearest 
her.  It  was  like  the  thwack  of  a  rolling-pin  on 
soft  dough.  "  AYhat  a  she- devil  !  "  howled 
Madame  Cagnot,  behind  her  counter. 

"  What,  you  are  against  me  too,  you  hag  ? '' 
shrieked  Odette,  who,  on  recovering  her  balance 
after  the  kick,  rushed  towards  the  counter,  ex- 
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pecting  to  get  protection  from  one  of  her  own 
sex. 

On  the  counter  there  was  a  white  tureen  half 
full  of  water,  in  which  floated  lumps  of  ice  and 
little  pats  of  butter.  Odette  caught  up  this 
utensil,  dashed  all  its  contents  into  ^Madame 
Caojnot's  blemishino^  face ;  then,  whirlino^  the 
tureen  above  her  head,  called  upon  her  antagonists 
to  stand  back. 

"  The  first  one  of  you  who  tries  to  touch  me 
shall  get  this  on  the  face  with  something  to  follow. 
Now  then,  who  wants  his  nose  broken  ? " 

"  Murder  !  "  ^squalled  Madame  Cagnot,  whose 
silk  cbess  w^as  drenched,  and  who  had  a  pat  of 
butter  in  her  left  eye. 

"She's  mad!"  shouted  Pierre,  runniDo-  to 
shut  a  door. 

This  scene  had  taken  but  a  moment  to  enact, 
but  the  noise  it  made  had  arrested  the  attention 
of  passers-by  in  the  street.  Quiroule,  seeing  no 
further  reason  for  concealment,  called  out  that 
Odette  must  be  taken  into  custody  ;  that  she  was 
a  thief,  a  pickpocket,  against  whom  there  was  a 
warrant.  Odette,  having  dislodged  the  soused 
and  yelling  Madame  Cagnot  from  the  counter, 
stood  there  herself  as  behind  a  bastion,  and  that 
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tureeu  of  hers  looked  so  formidable  that  for  a 
moment  all  the  men  in  the  room  fell  back. 

But  Quiroule,  who  was  a  ruffian,  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis  by  charging  Odette  with  a 
cane  chair.  The  tureen  descended  with  a  crash 
upon  the  uplifted  thing,  and  broke  across  the 
l)ars;  but  Odette,  wlio  could  not  dodge  away 
from  the  chair,  received  a  blow  from  it  full  over 
the  chest,  and  it  knocked  her  to  the  edge  of  the 
little  platform  on  which  the  counter  stood.  H  ere 
her  foot  slipped,  and  the  infuriated  Madame 
Cagnot,  catching  her  by  the  back  hair,  dragged 
her  to  the  ground. 

Struggle  as  she  would,  Odette  could  not  do 
much  against  several  men  and  a  woman  all 
seizing  her  limbs,  and  in  a  moment  she  was 
rendered  helpless  by  her  wrists  and  her  legs  just 
above  the  ankle  being  bound  in  yards  of  that 
strong,  lithe  whipcord  which  French  policemen 
carry  about  with  them  instead  of  handcuffs. 
When  mastered,  however,  Odette  could  still  use 
lier  lungs ;  and  she  did  so  to  such  good  purpose 
that  a  crowd  of  people  from  the  street  came 
tumblino'  into  the  restaurant  to  see  what  was  the 
matter. 

There  had   been   a   time  when,  with  a  few 
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arrogant  words,  Pierre  Quiroule  could  have  made 
these  intruders  slink  back  like  curs.  But  the 
heyday  of  the  Imperial  police  was  over.  Napoleon 
III.  s  prestige  had  been  destroyed  on  the  Ehine. 
It  was  felt,  that  unless  some  miraculous  victory 
was  w^on  over  Germany,  a  revolution  would  soon 
break  out  in  Paris ;  and  the  Parisians  were 
already  seizing  every  opportunity  of  quarrelling 
with  the  authorities. 

Quiroule,  asking  the  crowd  haughtily  what 
they  wanted,  was  ansvv^ered  with  a  request  to 
state  who  the  deuce  he  was  to  speak  in  such  a 
tone.  A  workman  in  shirt-sleeves  gave  him  a 
push  in  the  chest ;  others  hustled  him.  Some 
who  were  jostling  at  the  door  cried  "  Shame  ! " 
without  knowing  what  was  up,  but  merely  because 
they  heard  Odette  screaming.  Quiroule  saw  that 
he  had  better  make  himself  scarce,  and  accordingly 
darted  through  a  back  door,  crossed  a  court-yard, 
and  fled  through  a  street  at  the  rear  of  the  house. 

But  he  was  not  going  to  be  baulked  of  his 
prey.  He  hastened  to  the  nearest  police-station, 
and  there  stated  that  he  had  been  impeded  in  an 
endeavour  to  arrest  a  girl  whom  the  Count  de 
Beaujeu  suspected  of  treasonable  designs.  He 
begged,  therefore,  that  several  policemen  in  uniform 
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mio^lit  be  sent  to  tlie  Eestaurant  Caofnot  to 
disperse  the  mob  and  take  Odette  into  custody. 

This  was  done  at  once.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
police  to  disperse  mobs,  and  whatever  may  have 
been  the  causes  that  have  produced  a  gathering 
of  the  populace,  it  is  held  that  the  authors  of  a 
street  disturbance  ought  always  to  be  summoned 
before  the  Commissaire  de  Police  to  give  an 
account  of  themselves.  The  French  from  force 
of  habit  acquiesced  so  completely  in  this  system 
that  Odette  lost  all  her  champions  from  the 
moment  when  the  policemen  in  uniform  appeared. 
She  was  still  clamouring  at  the  top  of  her  voice, 
and  there  were  plenty  of  men  in  the  crowd  ready 
to  protect  her  against  detectives  in  plain  clothes  ; 
but  at  siorht  of  the  "  town  serojeants  "  with  their 
cocked  hats  and  swords,  the  crowd  chorussed, 
"  On  va  s'expliquer."  And  though  Odette  kept 
protesting  that  she  had  nothing  to  explain,  she 
was  marched  off  nem.  con.  to  the  police-station, 
whence  later  in  the  day  she  was  conveyed  in  a 
prison- van  to  the  House  of  Detention. 

Meanwhile,  Pierre  Quiroule  had  set  off  to  call 
on  the  Count  de  Beaujeu.  He  was  annoyed  at 
what  had  just  happened  from  a  purely  professional 
point  of  view,  because  he  liked  to  do  his  work 
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with  artistic  neatness,  and  the  botching  of  an 
arrest  always  put  him  out  of  conceit  with  himself. 
At  the  same  time,  the  mutinous  demeanour  of  the 
crowd  in  the  restaurant  led  him  to  ponder 
anxiously  over  the  political  crisis  which  he  saw 
to  be  approaching  in  France.  In  the  course  of 
a  fortnight  the  spirit  of  the  people  had  got 
ofanoTcned. 

Whilst  in  England,  Quiroule  had  hardly  been 
able  to  realize  the  effects  which  the  defeat  of  the 
French  armies  were  producing  upon  the  minds  of 
his  countrymen.  As  a  Corsican  and  a  French - 
hater,  these  defeats  were  indifferent  to  him,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  threatened  to  undermine  the 
Bonaparte  dynasty,  which  Quiroule  served  with  a 
real  attachment.  But  until  he  had  witnessed  the 
disorderliness  of  that  rabble  in  the  eating-house, 
Quiroule  had  not  believed  that  the  throne  was  in 
danger.  He  had  imagined  that  the  new  Ministry, 
having  such  men  as  the  Count  de  Beaujeu  in  it, 
would  know  how  to  deal  with  the  revolutionary 
elements  in  the  capital ;  and  certainly  the  mighty 
organization  of  the  police-force,  the  strength  of 
the  garrison  in  Paris,  and  the  structure  of  the 
city,  with  its  broad  avenues  so  well  adapted  for 
the  movements  of  troops  and  the  manoeuvring  of 
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artillery,  were  potent  weapons  in  the  hands   of 
any  Government  who  knew  how  to  use  them. 

What  Quiroule  had  just  seen,  however,  con- 
vinced him  that  the  Government  must  strike  a 
coup  d'etat  without  delay,  if  it  meant  to  save  the 
throne.  As  for  himself,  he  reflected  that  he  must 
obtain  his  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  at  once, 
if  he  was  to  get  it  at  all.  More  than  ever  now 
he  pined  for  this  decoration,  and  since  the  Count 
de  Beaujeu  could  give  it  him,  he  meant  to  claim 
it  without  further  procrastination  as  the  recom- 
pense of  his  zealous  work  that  morning. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

THE   JACKAL   AND    THE    LION". 

The  sio'lit  of  the  grandiose  official  residence 
which  the  Count  cle  Beaujeu  now  inhabited  in 
a  wing  of  the  Louvre  helped  to  revive  Quiroule's 
hopes.  Here  at  least  were  the  symbols  of 
authority  unimpaired.  Doubtless  revolutions  and 
changes  of  ministry  in  France  are  stimulated  not 
a  little  by  those  magnificent  public  buildings  in 
which  ministers  are  housed — palaces  which  must 
fulfil  a  political  adventurer's  conception  of  earthly 
paradise.  There  were  sentries  at  the  Count's 
door,  decorous  ushers  in  the  vestibule ;  a  perfect 
'•aim  reioned  in  all  the  wide  corridors  and 
waiting-rooms,  just  as  if  the  country  were  en- 
joying a  forty  years'  peace.  All  the  ante- 
chambers were  full  of  place-hunters,  postulants 
for  honours,  petitioners  who  had  grievances,  and 
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these,  attired  in  evening  dress,  as  etiquette  re- 
quired, sat  silent,  or  conversed  with  one  another 
in  well-bred  whispers.  There  were  several  ladies 
amono-  them  bearino-  names  that  had  lono^  been 
influential  at  the  Imperial  Court. 

Pierre  Quiroule  was  put  in  a  room  by  him- 
self. He  had  not  long  to  wait.  The  Count's 
secretary.  Max  Kleinwort,  walked  in,  and  said 
with  his  horrible  brogue,  "  Monsieur  le  Gomte 
is  ferry  busy." 

"  So  I  presumed,"  said  Quiroule,  who  hated 
without  fearing  this  man ;  ''but  I  am  part  of  his 
business." 

"  Monsieur  le  Gomte  savs  vou  can  tell  me 
what  you  have  to  say,"  continued  Kleinwort  with 
his  wooden  voice. 

"  No,  I  cannot,"  answered  Quiroule,  with  rising 
ano-er    at  the  idea  that  the   minister   meant   to 

o 

throw  him  over.  ''  I  will  wait  till  his  Excel- 
lency himself  can  see  me." 

"  As  you  blease,"  said  Kleinwort.  "  You  may 
have  to  vait  for  a  long  time." 

But  not  more  than  half  an  hour  elapsed 
before  Quiroule  was  introduced  into  the  minister's 
study.  A  great  change  seemed  to  have  come 
over  the  Count.     In  a  few  days  he  had  aged  as 
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by  so  many  years.  His  grey  hair  had  become 
white,  his  face  was  careworn,  but  all  excitability 
had  disappeared  from  his  manner.  He  had 
become  taciturn  perhaps  to  hide  the  impediment 
in  his  speech,  but  he  made  up  for  his  little 
sj^eaking  by  a  grave,  cold  politeness.  He  had 
never  honoured  Quiroule  with  a  bow  before  ;  he 
now  bent  his  head  towards  him  without  mo  vino: 
a  muscle  of  his  face. 

This  disconcerted  Quiroule,  who  found  himself 
pouring  out  a  recital  of  his  morning's  work 
without  getting  any  response.  But  the  Count 
had  been  informed  of  the  arrest  of  M.  Grachard, 
Mr,  Littlepoint,  and  Miss  Corrington  before 
Quiroule  came,  and  he  did  not  mean  to  let  the 
detective  see  that  he  felt  under  any  obligation 
to  him. 

"  You  a-a-arrest  too — too  many  people,"  he 
said  quietly,  when  Quiroule  had  concluded  his 
narrative  by  saying  that  he  had  put  Odette 
under  lock  and  key. 

"  But,  your  Excellency,  the  girl  might  have 
betrayed  us  all.  She  has  made  a  confession  to 
the  Abbe  Juva  at  Chateaufort,  and  she  was  ready 
to  tell  other  people,  including  the  Countess  de 
Beaujeu,  how  the  apparition  had  been  arranged." 
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"  There  was  a  m- miraculous  vision  witnessed 
by  many  respectable  p-people,"  stammered  tbe 
Count.  "  Nobody  would  believe  what  a  servant - 
girl  said  to  throw  discredit  on  it.  I  myself 
don't  b-b -believe  her/' 

Quiroule  was  staggered  at  this  coolness,  and 
w^ondered  whether  anybody  could  be  within  ear- 
shot, making  the  Count  afraid  to  speak  con- 
fidentially. 

"  I  hope,  sir,"  he  said,  "  that  you  approve 
my  action  in  arresting  Mr.  Littlepoint  and  Miss 
Corrington  ?  " 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject," 
replied  the  Count.  "It  will  be  for  j -judges  to 
decide  whether  the  charges  which  you  have 
brought  against  these  people  can  be  sub- sub- 
stantiated." 

"  I  had  hoped  to  render  your  Excellency  a 
service,"  observed  Quiroule,  biting  his  lips. 
"  May  I  remind  you  that  you  promised  to  do  rue 
a  kindness  ? " 

"  I  sent  in  your  name  to  the  Emperor  on  a 
list  of  appointments  to  the  Legion  of  Honour," 
said  the  Count. 

"  And  may  I  hope,  then,  your  Excellency  ? " 

"No;  his  Ma-majesty  struck  your  name  off 
the  list." 
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There  was  a  moment's  silence.  A  savaoje 
look  came  into  Quiroule's  eyes  ;  the  blood  that 
suffused  his  swarthy  face  appeared  to  make  it 
black.  He  clenched  his  fists,  and  during  a  few 
seconds  he  made  a  frantic  struggle  to  contain 
himself,  but  he  could  not,  and  his  anger  exploded. 

''  I  don't  believe  it,"  he  gasped,  advancing 
nearer  to  the  table ;  "  no,  I  don't  believe  it. 
You've  used  me  for  your  purposes,  and  now  you 
want  to  deny  me  my  reward.  Why  should  the 
Emperor  think  me  unworthy  of  a  cross  which 
ijou  wear  ? " 

Superciliously  raising  his  eyebrows,  the 
minister  extended  one  of  his  white  shaking  hands 
towards  a  bell. 

"  Ah,  you  want  to  have  me  shown  out  ? " 
shrieked  Quiroule,  beside  himself.  "  But  I 
advise  you  to  beware.  I  know  enough  about 
you,  M.  le  Comte,  to  get  your  name  struck  off 
the  rolls  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  this  is 
not  a  moment  when  you  can  afford  to  quarrel 
with  men  like  me.  You've  not  got  too  many 
friends,  I  can  tell  you.  In  a  few  days  there  will 
be  a  revolution,  and  you  can  imagine  how  a 
Kepublican  Government  will  deal  with  you  if 
I  turn  round  upon  you  and  say  all  I  know 
VOL.  III.  47 
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Now,  just  treat  me  fairly,  for  I'm  uot  a  bit  worse 
than  yourself.  If  I'm  a  scoundrel,  so  are  you. 
We've  both  made  money  by  serving  the  Emperor  ; 
but  money  alone  does  not  satisfy  either  of  us. 
You've  got  aU  you  can  desire — you're  a  minister, 
a  senator,  your  coat  is  covered  with  stars ;  now, 
I  want  to  have  something  on  mi/  coat,  and  I'll 
have  it.     Do  you  hear  ?  " 

The  Count  touched  the  bell,  and  Max 
Kleinwort  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  as 
though  he  had  ascended  through  a  trap  in  the 
floor. 

''This  rascal  is  inso- insolent,''  stuttered  the 
minister.  "  I  dis-dismiss  him  from  the  service. 
Let  that  be  known  at  the  Pre-prefecture  and  to 
all  the  Commissaires  in  Paris." 

"  A  great  deal  I  care  for  your  dismissal," 
blustered  Quiroule.  "  You  will  be  sacked  your- 
self before  a  month  is  over.  As  for  you,  you 
Prussian  hound  " — and  he  turned  to  Kleinwort — 
"  keep  clear  of  me,  or  I  will  stir  up  a  rabble 
against  you  and  have  you  lynched  for  a  spy." 

"That  is  ferry  voolish  talk,"  remarked  Klein- 
^yort.     *'  You  are  not  in  de  street  yet." 

This  reflection  had  occurred  to  Pierre  Quiroule 
just  before  the  secretary  made  it.     In  his  rage 
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he  had  forgotten  that  the  Count  de  Beanjeu  had 
still  power  enough  to  get  him  transported  to 
Cayenne  without  trial.  The  law  of  suspects  armed 
Government  with  a  terrible  prerogative  of  trans- 
porting by  mere  warrant  men  who  ''  were 
dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  State  ;  "  and  an 
instant's  thought  sufficed  to  bring  back  to  Quiroule 
more  than  one  example  of  detectives  having 
mysteriously  disappeared  after  endeavouring  to 
trade  upon  State  secrets  which  had  come  into 
their  possession. 

Moved  by  these  reminiscences,  Pierre  Quiroule 
made  a  rather  rapid  exit.  When  he  issued  from 
the  Count's  study,  he  had  a  dread  that  he  might 
be  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  and  be 
handed  over  to  the  officer  of  the  Guard.  But 
nobody  stopped  him,  so  he  fled  from  the  house, 
and  fairly  ran  until  he  had  turned  a  corner. 
Here,  however,  he  paused,  overwhelmed  by  the 
sense  of  the  folly  which  he  had  committed. 
What  could  he  do,  after  all,  to  injure  a  man  in 
the  CouDt's  position  ?  It  would  be  like  a  gad- 
fly warring  against  a  vulture  on  a  rock.  By  his 
outburst  of  temper  he  had  flung  away  all  his 
power,  and  Paris  would  now  be  too  hot  to  hold 
him.     He  must  fly. 
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The  Count  de  Beaujeu  had  acted  towards 
Quiroiile  as  the  rulers  of  this  earth  often  do 
towards  the  infamous  agents  whom  they  have 
employed  for  dark  work.  The  truth  is  that  the 
Count  felt  everything  cracking  and  crumbling 
under  him,  and  he  was  no  longer  afraid  or  dis- 
mayed, but  resigned.  He  had  hoped  that  by 
a  vigorous  coup  d'etat  the  ruin  of  the  Empire 
might  be  averted ;  but  this  measure  would  have 
demanded  that  Marshal  MacMahon  should  fall 
l>ack  upon  Paris  with  an  army  to  support  the 
Government,  and  since  it  had  been  decided  that 
the  war  with  Germany  should  be  fought  out  to 
the  end  on  the  frontier,  the  Count's  ministerial 
colleagues  did  not  see  their  way  to  sweeping  all 
Kepublican  leaders  into  prison  and  putting  Paris 
under  martial  law. 

To  say  that  the  Count  grieved  for  the 
Emperor's  sake  over  the  imminent  destruction  of 
the  throne  would  be  to  ascribe  to  him  a  fidelity 
which  was  not  in  his  nature.  What  he  felt  was 
a  spiteful  chagrin  about  the  mismanagement  of 
the  war  and  the  approaching  triumph  of  the 
Ptevolutionists.  Like  many  men  of  old  family,  the 
Count  had  rallied  to  the  Empire  because  the 
Count  de  Chambord — the  Legitimist  king  whom 
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they  would  have  preferred — head  not  had  the 
spirit  to  seize  the  Crown  when  it  Lay  within  his 
reach.  Napoleon  III.  had  accomplished  the 
splendid  feat  of  restoring,  after  three  revolutions, 
and  in  the  midst  of  an  asje  of  Liberal  cant,  a 
monarchy  more  despotic  than  that  of  Louis  XIV. 
It  made  the  Count  laugh  whenever  he  recollected 
that  three  times  dynasties  had  been  overthrown 
in  the  name  of  Freedom,  and  that  Napoleon  III., 
by  a  skilful  manipulation  of  universal  suffrage, 
had  brought  the  vast  majority  of  the  nation  to 
consent  enthusiastically  to  a  total  suppression  of 
the  public  liberties.  The  Count  de  Beaujeu  had 
enjoyed  the  Imperial  reign  with  the  gusto  of  a 
cynic.  He  liked  it  because  its  institutions  and 
policy,  designed  on  popular  lines,  had  outwitted 
the  Republicans.  These  ranters  had  prated  about 
universal  suffrage,  and  lo  !  during  eighteen  years 
the  constituencies  had  declared  their  unmitigated 
abhorrence  of  Republicanism. 

But  now  the  glorious  day  of  the  Im^Derial 
reign  was  setting  in  clouds  and  thunder,  and  the 
Count  de  Beaujeu,  like  many  others,  was  thinking 
only  how  he  could  save  his  private  property  out 
of  the  storm.  If  his  wife  could  inherit  her 
brother's   fortune,  he   might   look  upon  coming 
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catastrophes  with  comparative  indifference.  But 
he  had  speculated  so  wildly  on  the  war  that, 
■unless  he  could  recoup  his  losses  out  of  the  Due 
d" Alma's  estates,  he  must  be  ruined. 

There  had  never  been  a  more  intrepid  gambler 
on  the  Bourse  than  the  Count  de  Beaujeu,  but, 
as  was  explained  in  a  former  chapter,  he  played, 
so  to  say,  with  loaded  dice.  He  promoted  com- 
panies, bought  script,  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  political 
ring,  depressed  or  raised  the  market,  according  as 
it  suited  his  purpose.  Now,  however,  the  Bourse 
had  become  as  insensible  to  hocussing  as  a 
paralyzed  body  to  the  shocks  of  an  electric 
battery.  There  was  no  galvanizing  the  public 
into  a  fit  of  confidence.  The  Count's  last 
desperate  expedient  of  raising  the  funds  by  cir- 
culating false  news  of  a  victory  at  Landau  had 
enabled  him  to  get  rid  of  an  enormous  quantity 
of  bad  scrip,  but  he  still  held  a  prodigious 
amount,  entailing  liabilities  that  were  incalculable. 
He  had  thoroughly  "  plunged "  in  playing  the 
''  bull,"  having  believed  with  all  a  Frenchman's 
infatuation  that  the  armies  of  his  country  were 
invincible. 

Gertrude  Corrington  was  likely  to  have  a 
rough  time  of  it  in  any  encounter  about  money 
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with  sucli  a  man.  The  Count  had  made  up  his 
mind  from  the  first  to  dis^Dute  his  brother-in-law's 
will ;  but  if  Gertrude  could  be  coerced  into 
allowing  the  wdll  to  be  destroyed,  that  would 
obviously  be  the  best  way  of  arranging  matters. 
Therefore  Gertrude's  arrest,  from  the  Count's 
point  of  view,  was  a  master-stroke.  Pierre 
Quiroule,  having  done  that  much  for  him,  could 
do  no  more,  and  this  was  why  the  Count  had 
thrown  him  over,  feelingr  that  he  could  now  finish 
the  game  for  himself. 

When  the  detective  had  left  the  room,  the 
Count  unlocked  a  drawer  in  his  writing-table, 
and  took  out  a  form  of  warrant,  which  he  quickly 
filled  up,  and  stamped  with  a  large  dry  seal. 

"  That  ma-man  Quiroule  is  mad,"  he  said  to 
his  secretary. 

"  Yes,  M.  le  Gomte,"  answered  Kleinwort. 

"  He  must  be  sent  to  Bicetre.  You  will  have 
this  w a- warrant  executed  to-day." 

Bicetre  is  a  lunatic  asylum,  like  Broadmoor 
in  England.  One  ward  of  it,  called  La  Stirete, 
serves  for  the  confinement  of  murderers  and  State 
prisoners  of  the  most  dangerous  description. 
Under  the  Empire,  fanatics  who  were  suspected 
of  regicidal   intentions,   and   grievance-mongers. 
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^ho  T\'orried  tlie  Government  oyermuch  witli 
troublesome  complaints  against  personages  in 
power,  were  habitually  relegated  there.  As 
Klein  wort  took  the  warrant,  he  said,  "  I  will 
delegraph  to  the  Brefecture.  Quiroule  is  too 
well  known  to  the  Bolice  to  leave  Paris  un- 
observed." 

"You  must  also  s-send  instructions  about 
that  crim-criminal  Grachard  and  his  two  English 
accomplices." 

"  I  thought  a  bardon  under  the  great  seal  had 
been  made  out  for  Grachard,"  submitted  Klein - 
wort. 

"  That  was  before  the  war,  and  it  never 
received  the  Imperial  sig-signature,"  said  the 
Count.  "  The  man  has  thrown  himself  into  our 
hands,  and  he  shall  be  transported.  As  for  his 
ac-accomplices,  they  must  not  be  suffered  to  write 
or  receive  letters,  or  to  see  anybody  from  outside 
the  prison.  And — and  I  will  go  by-and-by  to 
the  prison  of  St.  Lazare,  and  see  Miss  Corrington 
myself." 

There  was  nothing  irregular  in  a  Minister  of 
Police  going  to  examine  a  State  prisoner  himself. 
In  cases  of  treason  it  was  held  that  the  revelations 
of  a  prisoner  had  best  be  made  to  the  highest 
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officials  of  the  police  department.  The  Count's 
object,  however,  in  proposing  to  visit  Gertrude 
was  to  judge  of  her  character  for  himself.  He 
must  have  an  interview  ^dth  her  before  he  could 
determine  on  the  course  of  action  that  ought  to 
l3e  pursued  towards  her.  According  as  she  was 
submissive  or  stubborn,  so  would  the  minister 
use  kindness  or  force. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   MINISTER   OF    POLICE. 

The  prison  of  St.  Lazare  continues  to  this  day  to 
l3e  one  of  the  worst  gaols  in  Europe.  OrigiDally 
a  monastery  of  Lazarist  friars,  it  was  converted 
into  a  prison  for  women  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  when  the  population  of  Paris  did 
not  much  exceed  half  a  million.  As  the  popula- 
tion increased,  new  wards  were  built  in  the 
courtyards,  and  new  stories  were  added  to  the 
old  buildings.  The  airing-grounds  became  smaller 
and  smaller,  the  buildings  larger  and  larger ;  but 
prisoners  came  in  such  numbers  that,  in  the  early 
years  of  the  Second  Empire,  the  accommodation 
was  already  found  to  be  insufficient.  Plans  for 
another  prison  were  prepared  ;  but  this  necessary 
work,  promised  year  after  year  to  the  Chambers, 
was  never  carried  out.     While  Baron  Haussmann 
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was  spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  francs  a 
year  on  the  embellishments  of  Paris — boulevards, 
palaces,  theatres,  gardens — no  money  was  ever 
available  for  remedying  the  many  fearful  evils 
which  arose  from  overcrowding  in  the  single 
female  prison  of  the  city. 

There  were  six  large  prisons  for  men,  but 
only  this  one  for  women,  and  to  it  were  sent 
female  delinquents  of  every  sort — the  tried  and 
the  untried,  the  suspected  and  the  convicted, 
hardened  criminals  who  were  going  to  be  re- 
moved to  provincial  convict  establishments  to 
serve  out  long  sentences,  and  young  girls  charged 
with  trumpery  offences,  which  on  trial  would 
only  be  punished  by  light  fines. 

Horrible  to  tell,  it  was  not  possible  to  keep 
the  various  categories  of  prisoners  wholly  apart, 
and  the  place  would  have  been  a  hell  but  for  the 
Augustine  nuns  who  had  charge  of  the  prison. 
The  matron  and  wardresses  were  all  nuns.  Their 
rule  was  severe.  They  were  inflexible  in  exacting 
obedience  ;  and  the  example  of  their  blameless 
lives  gave  them  moral  ascendancy  over  the 
prisoners,  which  lay- wardresses  could  not  have 
obtained. 

It  was  no  more,  however,  than  the  ascendancy 
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whicli  tamers  can  acquire  over  a  menagerie. 
They  were  often  obeyed  with  scowls ;  they  had 
to  close  their  ears  to  much  snarling,  sullen 
whispering,  and  half- spoken  menace,  and  their 
eyes  to  much  contamination  of  the  better  and 
weaker  natures  by  the  stronger  and  fouler.  It 
was  not  possible  that  they  could  do  much  good, 
but  it  was  something  that  they  should  now  and 
then  have  been  able  to  prevent  evil.  Their  long- 
experience  of  the  most  worthless  members  of  their 
sex  made  them  quick  to  see  how  far  corruption 
had  wrought  upon  the  prisoners  brought  to  them  ; 
and  if  by  chance  there  came  to  the  gaol  a  girl  or 
woman  who  was  not  wholly  bad,  or  who  was  not 
bad  at  all,  they  did  their  honest  best  to  save  such 
an  one  from  pollution  by  putting  her  apart  from 
the  others,  even  though  her  circumstances  and 
the  nature  of  the  offence  charged  against  her  did 
not,  officially  speaking,  entitle  her  to  this  favour. 

The  directrice,  or  matron,  of  the  prison  at  the 
time  when  Gertrude  became  one  of  its  inmates 
was  called  Mother  Ste.  Agathe.  It  was  she 
who  received  the  Count  de  Beaujeu  on  his  coming 
to  examine  the  State  prisoner. 

She  was  a  woman  of  about  fifty,  tall,  strong, 
with  a  cold,   keen  eye  and  a  hard  face.      Her 
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flowing  black  robes,  the  starched  cap  which  con- 
cealed all  her  hair,  the  deep  lawn  collar  which 
fell  over  her  shoulders  and  was  fastened  in  front 
like  a  cape,  the  cord  of  violet  silk  round  her 
waist,  and  the  crucifix  on  her  breast,  made  her  a 
striking  figure  to  contemplate.  She  had  that 
pallor  which  belongs  to  all  nuns  who  strictly 
follow  the  rules  of  their  order  about  diet,  fasting, 
and  vigils  ;  and  she  looked  at  first  sight  like  a 
woman  who  had  never  sinned,  and  in  whom  is  no 
pity  for  sinners. 

But  with  a  masculine  energy  of  character,  she 
had  some  womanly  weaknesses.  The  hard  stone 
often  hides  a  soft  kernel.  Mother  Ste.  Ao^athe 
was  kind  with  the  obedient,  pitiful  with  the 
abandoned,  and  her  pet  failing  was  curiosity. 
All  the  sickening  stories  she  had  heard  in  prison 
liad  not  cloyed  her  appetite  for  secrets,  and  she 
liked  to  find  out  all  she  could  about  every  prisoner 
in  her  custody.  She  once  tried  to  exculpate  her- 
self for  this  inquisitiveness  by  saying  to  her  con- 
fessor, "■  These  prisoners  are  my  newspapers ;  I 
read  no  other."  "  1  am  afraid,  mother,  that  you 
read  only  bad  newspapers,  then,"  said  the  smiling 
priest,  with  a  wag  of  the  head. 

It  was  towards  four  in  the  afternoon  that  the 
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Count  de  Beaujeu's  brougham  rolled  into  the  yard 
of  the  female  prison.  The  matron  received  the 
Minister  of  Police  in  her  parlour,  which  was  a 
ofloomv  room,  without  a  book  or  an  ornament. 
The  floor  was  of  polished  oak,  shining  like  a 
mirror ;  the  walls  had  high  wainscots  of  stained 
deal ;  the  windows  were  thickly  barred  and 
grated  ;  the  only  furniture  in  the  apartment  con- 
sisted in  a  heavy  table,  on  which  lay  a  large 
brass-bound  ledger,  containing  prisoners'  names, 
and  a  few^  straight-backed  oaken  chairs. 

Mother  Ste.  Agathe  shuddered  slightly  in 
making:  her  obeisance  to  the  Minister  of  Police, 
because  she  was  awed  by  the  terrible  power  of 
this  man.  He  was  the  incarnation  of  absolute 
irresponsible  authority.  His  visit  was  unexpected, 
and  she  had,  of  course,  a  multitude  of  favours  to 
ask  him ;  nor  could  he  have  come  in  a  more 
propitious  manner.  He  was  unattended,  and 
wore  no  uniform,  but,  beiug  in  mourning  for  his 
brother-in-law,  was  dressed  in  clothes  of  dandi- 
lied  cut,  patent  leather  boots,  and  exquisitely 
fitting  black  gloves.  He  greeted  tlie  matron 
with  purring  courtesy  of  a  man  of  the  world. 

Often  had  the  poor  woman  prayed  that  she 
might  have  an  opportunity  like  this  of  speaking 
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face  to  face  with  one  of  the  great  men  of  this 
earth ;  to  tell  him  of  all  that  was  w^rong  in  the 
miserable  place  which  she  ruled,  and  to  ask  him 
for  the  many,  many  things  which  were  wanted  to 
put  matters  a  little  straighter.  She  had  learnt 
long  ago  that  official  correspondence  with  State 
departments  availed  little,  and  yet,  now  that  she 
stood  alone  with  the  minister,  so  urbane  and 
evidently  desirous  of  ingratiating  himself,  she 
could  say  nothing  for  bewilderment. 

The  Count  saw  that  the  nun  was  intimidated, 
and  he  bade  her  in  a  gracious  tone  collect  her 
thoughts,  and  consider  if  there  was  anything  he 
could  do  for  her.  Thereupon,  with  a  flush  of 
excitement,  Mother  Ste.  Agathe  unfolded  her 
budget  of  troubles.  A  very  big  one  it  w^as,  and 
included  grievances  in  every  section  of  the  prison, 
from  the  kitchen  to  the  linen-room.  The  Count 
appeared  to  sympathize,  and  promised  that  every 
shortcoming  should  be  repaired.  From  time  to 
time  the  matron  took  sly  glances  at  him,  expect- 
ing that  he  must  be  growing  tired  of  her  lamenta- 
tions ;  but  he  evinced  no  fatigue. 

At  last  she  came  to  a  very  big  request.  In 
view  of  a  possible  siege  of  Paris^  the  prison  was 
shortly  to  be  cleared  of  most  of  its  inmates,  who 
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were  to  be  relegated  to  provincial  gaols.  The 
matron  had  received  no  information  as  to  the 
plan  on  which  these  removals  were  to  be  effected, 
and  she  wanted  very  much  to  have  her  say  on 
the  subject.  There  were  short-term  prisoners 
whom  she  would  like  to  recommend  for  pardons  ; 
others  whose  health  required,  as  she  thought,  that 
they  should  be  sent  to  prisons  in  the  warm  climate 
of  the  south,  etc.,  etc. 

"  Well,  make  out  your  list,  my  good  mother, 
and  I  promise  it  shall  be  attended  to,"  said  the 
Count,  blandly.  "  You  seem  to  take  as  much 
interest  in  these  prisoners  as  if  they  formed  a 
united  family  of  which  you  were  the  head.  It 
is  ver-very  touching ;  but  I  want  now  to  see 
that  young  English  lady  who  was  brought  here 
to-day — Miss  Corrington.  Where  have  you  put 
her  ? " 

*'  In  a  cell  by  herself,  your  Excellency." 
*'  Has  she  complained  much  of  her  arrest  ?  " 
"  She   told  me  that  she  supposed   she    had 
been    arrested    by   mistake,    that    is    all,    your 
Excellency.       She    is    a    very   well-bred    young 
lady,  and  speaks  French  to  perfection." 
"  Has  she  written  any  letters  to-day  ?  " 
"  I  believe  not,  sir  ;  but  I  have  had  no  time 
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to  attend  to  her.  I  meant  to  speak  to  her  this 
eveumg." 

"  Bring  her  here  to  me,  if  you  please,"  said 
the  Count ;  "but  do  not  tell  her  who  I  am." 

Mother  Ste.  Ag^athe  carried  in  one  of  the  folds 
of  her  drapery  a  bunch  of  large  keys,  which 
jingled  as  she  ^Yalked.  She  bowed,  and  retired 
to  fetch  Gertrude  herself.  Her  curiosity  about 
this  prisoner  was  kindled  into  a  quick  flame. 
What  could  this  young  lady  have  done  that  the 
Minister  of  Police  in  person  deemed  it  necessary 
to  question  her  ?  As  she  passed  under  ancient 
monastic  vaults  and  through  modern  white- 
washed passages,  Mother  Ste.  Agathe  muttered  a 
prayer  to  her  patron  saint  for  grace  to  mind  her 
own  business.  But  before  she  had  reached 
Gertrude's  cell,  she  had  persuaded  herself  that 
it  would  be  her  business  to  peer  into  the  young 
English  lady's  affairs  before  bedtime. 

The  Count  de  Beaujeu  had  seen  photographs 
of  Gertrude,  which  Eoland  had  sent  to  the 
Countess,  and  he  was  prepared  to  behold  a  very 
beautiful  girl.  But  the  reality  so  far  exceeded 
his  expectations  that  he  arose  and  stood  dumb 
when  Gertrude  entered  under  the  matron's  escort. 

Gertrude  wore  a  black  travelling  dress,  but 
VOL.  III.  43 
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was  without  hat  or  gloves,  for  the  matron  had 
told  her  not  to  put  these  on.  She  walked  in 
as  if  she  were  cominor  to  o^reet  a  visitor  in  her 
mother's  drawing-room.  There  was  no  fright  in 
her  expression,  no  awkwardness  in  her  manner  ; 
her  composure  was  admirable,  and  disconcerted 
the  minister,  who  had  prepared  himself  for  a 
scene  of  tears  and  supplications.  In  his  em- 
barrassment he  foro^ot  to  order  Mother  St^.  Ao'athe 
out  of  the  room,  and  the  matron  was  profoundly 
astonished  at  the  inter\dew  which  she  witnessed. 

"  The  Count  de  Beaujeu,  I  believe,"  said 
Gertrude,  advancing  and  fixing  her  eyes  on  the 
minister  with  a  fearless  and  not  very  friendly  air. 
"  I — I  have  not  the  honour,"  said  the  Count, 
annoyed  to  think  that  the  matron  had  disobeyed 
his  orders. 

"  That  is  strange,"  said  Gertrude,  looking  at 
him  with  astonishment.  "  The  Due  d'Alma  often 
showed  me  an  album  of  family  portraits,  and 
those  of  the  Count  de  Beaujeu  were  exactly  like 
you." 

"  I — I  have  not  denied  being  the  Count  de 
Beaujeu,"  stuttered  the  minister,  with  one  of 
those  smirks  which  he  imagined  ladies  found 
irresistible.     But  the  dialogue  had  begun  badly 
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for  him.  He  had  been  attacked  instead  of 
attackino^,  and  was  well-nig^h  unhorsed.  He 
tried  to  rally  by  saying,  "  The — the  fact  is,  I 
have  not  come  to  see  you  in  a  private  capacity, 
but  as  Minister  of  Police  to  inquire  why  you 
are  brought  here." 

"  I  really  do  not  know  why  I  was  arrested," 
replied  Gertrude.  "  I  suppose  it  was  because  my 
brother-in-law  and  I  were  travelling:  in  France 
without  passports.  I  am  very  sorry  that  Mr. 
Littlepoint  should  have  been  subjected  to  this 
annoyance,  for  it  was  only  out  of  kindness  to  me 
that  he  came  over  here.  As  you  know  us  to 
be  British  subjects,  I  hope  you  will  order  our 
release." 

"  Ce-certainly,"  answered  the  Count ;  and  he 
could  find  nothins:  more  to  sav. 

She  was  so  calm  that  he  was  afraid  of  risking 
an  encounter  of  words  with  her,  so  lovely  that 
he  was  ashamed  of  appearing  to  persecute  her. 
A  pretty  face  had  always  disarmed  him,  and  his 
habits  of  gallantry  impelled  him  at  that  moment 
to  win  Gertrude  s  good  opinion  by  releasing  her 
there  and  then,  and  taking  her  to  his  own  house. 
He  could  discuss  Roland's  will  with  her  there  in 
private,  and  perhaps,  if  she  were  not  very  grasp- 
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ino; — and  how  could  she  be  grasping  with  a  face 
of  such  sweet  dignity  ? — an  amicable  arrangement 
might  be  arrived  at. 

Unfortunately  the  Count  had  power  to  bind 
but  not  to  loosen.  He  was  just  on  the  point  of 
telling  the  matron  that  he  would  take  away  the 
prisoner  with  him,  when  he  recollected  that  the 
prison  doors  could  only  be  opened  by  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  or  the  Minister  of  Justice.  With 
a  wry  grimace  he  explained  the  limits  of  his 
prerogative,  apologized  for  his  helplessness,  but 
promised  that  Gertrude  and  her  brother-in-law 
should  be  set  free  in  an  hour  or  two ;  and  so  he 
retired.  On  his  way  out  he  spoke  not  a  word 
to  the  matron,  who  accompanied  him  to  the 
court-yard,  where  his  brougham  was  waiting. 

To  give  him  his  due,  he  drove  straight  from 
the  prison  to  the  Minister  of  Justice ;  but  the 
Keeper  of  the  Seals  was  an  obdurate  functionary, 
who  had  no  notion  of  letting  people  out  of  prison 
until  their  innocence  had  been  demonstrated  to 
liim  through  the  proper  official  process.  Poor 
Gertrude  and  Hucks  Littlepoint  were  already 
encoiled  in  French  red  tape.  Tlie  Count  de 
Beaujeu  dared  say  no  more  in  their  favour  than 
that    he   believed   they   had   been    apprehended 
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through  excess  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  a  detective 
who  appeared  to  be  insane,  to  which  the  Keeper 
of  the  Seals  answered — 

"It  is  not  safe  in  such  moments  as  these  to 
admit  that  we  have  mad  detectives.  The  arrest 
of  Timon  Grachard  is  an  important  capture, 
and  it  is  suspicious  that  this  English  girl  should 
liave  been  found  in  his  company.  I  will  ask 
for  a  report  on  her  case  from  an  examining 
magistrate,  and  will  study  it  myself,  my  dear 
colleague,  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  department/' 

The  Count  de  Beaujeu  had  to  be  satisfied 
with  that.  He  could  have  obtained  Gertrude's 
immedia,te  release  by  begging  it  from  his  brother 
minister  as  a  personal  favour,  but  this  he  had 
refrained  from  doing,  and  he  had  indeed,  by 
his  hesitating  manner,  conveyed  to  the  Keeper 
of  the  Seals  an  impression  that  this  was  an 
ordinary  case  in  which  he  felt  no  special  interest. 
Therefore  the  Keeper,  who  vv^as  not  new  to 
Cabinet  office,  had  thought  it  seasonable  to  teach 
him  a  lesson  in  routine. 

In  sum,  the  Count  cared  very  little  what 
became  of  Gertrude  once  he  had  turned  his  back 
on  her.  If  she  were  to  remain  in  gaol  for  some 
days,  he  would  send  his  secretary,  Kleinwort,  to 
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talk  to  her  about  the  will.  Kleinwort  loved  a 
cabbage-eating  maiden  in  Alsace,  and  was  im- 
pervious to  the  charms  of  all  other  women.  But 
if  Kleinwort  failed  to  terrorize  Gertrude  into 
renouncing  her  fortune,  then  there  would  be  the 
resource  of  brino-ino;  an  action  at  law,  and  the 
Minister  of  Police  could  not  doubt  that  any 
French  tribunal  would  give  judgment  in  his 
favour  against  a  helpless  foreigner. 

These  were  the  Count's  thoughts  as  he  returned 
to  his  official  residence  to  transact  the  heavy 
business  which  devolved  upon  ministers  at  this 
period. 


(     87     ) 


CHAPTER  VIL 

LA   CLOTUEE. 

Since  liis  promotion  to  the  Cabinet,  the  Count 
had  closed  his  house  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  and 
his  wife  and  children  had  come  to  live  with  him 
in  the  palace  which  the  nation  placed  at  his 
disposal.  Aimee  de  Beaujeu  was  not  called 
upon  to  do  the  honours -of  this  abode  to  any 
guests,  because,  being  in  deep  mourning  for  her 
brother  and  grandmother,  she  could  not  give 
dinner  parties.  The  shock  of  Roland's  death  had 
heen  very  severe  to  Aimee,  so  much  so  that  the 
demise  of  the  Marquise  de  Chateaufort,  which 
occurred  a  few  days  before,  had  almost  been  put 
out  of  her  mind  as  an  event  of  comparative 
insignificance. 

The  Count  de  Beaujeu  had  gone  to  attend 
the  Marquise's  funeral,  but  he  had  not  been  able 
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to  prevail  upon  his  wife  to  repair  to  Chateaufort 
and  take  formal  possession  of  her  grandmother's 
estates.  Aimee's  sorrow  was  too  fresh  and  keen 
for  such  an  enterprise.  She  said  she  could  not 
bear  to  live  alone  in  the  house  where  she  and 
her  brother  had  been  brought  up.  Eespecting 
lier  inheritance,  however,  she  signed  all  the 
papers  needful  to  give  her  husband  authority  for 
acting  in  her  name ;  and  she  quite  agreed  with 
him,  that  the  will  made  in  Gertrude's  favour  must 
be  treated  as  an  absurdity. 

Any  Frenchwoman  would  have  thought  like 
her.  Much  as  she  had  loved  her  brother,  she 
could  be  swayed  by  no  high  sense  of  duty  in 
carrying  out  his  dying  wishes  the  moment  these 
clashed  with  the  interests  of  her  children  and 
with  her  own  sentiment  as  to  the  fitness  of 
things.  She  was  quite  disposed  to  look  upon 
Gertrude  Corrington  as  an  adventuress,  and  chose 
to  consider  that  Eoland  had  disinherited  his 
family  for  her  sake,  because  he  was  blind  to  her 
true  character,  and  because  during  his  latter 
days  he  had  laboured  under  excitements  which 
rendered  him  practically  unfit  to  manage  his  own 
affairs. 

The  Count  did  not  see  fit  to  tell  his  wife  that 
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Gertrude  was  at  St.  Lazare,  but  after  liis  inter- 
view with  the  prisoner  he  bethought  him  again 
that  the  Countess  should  go  to  Chateaufort. 
The  administration  of  Eoland's  will  could  be 
delayed  for  a  little  longer,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Duke  was  still  reported  as  *^ missing"  only, 
and  not  as  dead  on  the  War  Office  books ;  but 
for  propriety's  sake  it  would  look  well  that  the 
Countess  de  Beaujeu  should  go  and  take  up  her 
position  as  mistress  of  Chateaufort.  At  present 
Pauline  Juva  was  acting  as  housekeeper,  though 
of  course  M.  Ragotin,  the  notary,  had  set  seals 
on  all  the  rooms  which  contained  the  Marquise's 
family  papers  and  valuables. 

The  Count  had  another  motive  in  wishinor  his 

o 

wife  to  go  to  Chateaufort,  namely,  that  she  could 
give  a  great  stimulus  to  the  pious  pilgrimages 
that  were  tending  thither.  iVfter  a  little  time 
the  water  from  the  miraculous  spring,  a  good 
deal  of  which  was  now  being  carried  away  gratis 
by  the  pilgrims,  might  all  be  sold  at  a  profit. 
A  hundred  thousand  bottles  at  a  franc  apiece — 
if  this  number  were  retailed  as  at  Lourdes  and 
at  Fecamp — would  yield  a  substantial  income. 
And  then,  why  not  convert  the  old  chateau  into 
a  monastery,  and  make  the  monks  manufacture 
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some  new  liqueur,  like  the  Carthusians  and 
Benedictines  ?  Something  as  good  as  Chartreuse 
might  be  contrived  under  the  name  of  Chateau- 
Jortine,  or,  better  still,  Eaufortine. 

Turning  all  this  over,  the  Count  resolved  that 
he  would  speak  to  his  wife  at  dinner-time ;  but 
before  that  hour  arrived,  Aimee  burst  into  her 
husband's  study  with  a  startling  piece  of  news. 
She  had  never  invaded  his  official  sanctum  before, 
and  he  could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes  when  she 
flowed  in  with  a  long  train  of  cashmere  and 
crape  behind  her.     She  was  brandishing  a  letter. 

"  Please  get  a  telegram  sent  at  once  to 
Saarbriick  through  England,"  she  said.  "  I 
believe  my  brother  is  lying  in  an  ambulance 
there.     I  hear  he  is  not  dead." 

"  Not  dead  ?  "  echoed  the  Count,  stupefied. 

"  I  am  not  sure  ;  it's  a  rumour,"  continued 
Aimee,  with  her  usual  vivacity ;  and  to  her 
husband's  dazed  eyes  she  seemed  like  an  appari- 
tion tossing  yards  of  crape  and  jet  bracelets 
before  him.  "  Our  cousin  De  Maisonbelle  has 
just  come  up  from  Dieppe  to  tell  me  that  he  has 
received  a  letter  from  a  brother  officer  who  is 
recovering  from  a  wound  at  Saarbriick ;  that 
officer  says  he  saw  Eoland  in  the  ambulance." 
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"  It  must  be  a  m-m-mi stake,"  stammered  the 
Count,  looking  at  his  wife  with  an  affrighted  ex- 
pression, which  she  mistook  for  genuine  concern 
in  her  brother's  safety. 

*'  Why  say  it's  a  mistake  ?  De  Maisonbelle 
tells  me  that  if  Eoland  was  carried  off  the  field 
senseless  there  would  be  a  good  chance  of  his  not 
being  at  once  identified.  Perhaps  he  was  carried 
to  a  small  ambulance,  where  there  were  no  men 
of  his  regiment  to  know  him.  Perhaps  he  had 
no  card  or  letter  in  his  pocket.  You  remember 
how  particular  he  was  about  the  tight  fit  of  his 
tunic,  so  that  he  could  hardly  be  got  to  carry  a 
flat  purse." 

"  Well,  I  will  telegraph,"  said  the  Count  in  a 
sunken  voice.     "  To  Saarbrlick,  you  say  ? " 

*'  Yes,  and  through  the  Embassy  in  London, 
mind  ;  we  cannot  send  a  message  straight.  If 
you  send  quickly,  we  may  know  the  truth  this 
evening.  Oh,  my  poor  Eoland  !  If  he  should  be 
alive  they  will  make  a  general  of  him — won't 
they  ?  " 

"  He  will  deserve  any — anything  after  such  a 
resur-surrection,"  muttered  the  Count.  "But — • 
but  perhaps  we  had  better  not  be  too  sanguine." 

"  Oh  no,  I  won't  be  sanguine,"  cried  Aimee, 
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excitedly  ;  "  but  I  am  going  to  drive  immediately 
to  the  Church  of  Xotre  Dame  des  Victoires  to 
offer  up  a  taper  for  my  poor  brother.  Shall  I 
l)urn  one  in  your  name  ? " 

"  By — by  all  means,  two  if  you  like,  my  dear 
child,"  said  the  Count,  risinor  and  conductincf  his 
wife  to  the  door  with  ceremonious  orallantrv. 

She  had  signed  his  death-warrant,  and  he  felt 
it  as  he  tottered  back  to  his  chair.  His  ruin 
would  be  iiTemediable  if  Roland  was  alive  and  got 
cured,  and  his  enfeebled  health  would  not  allow 
him  to  survive  the  disgrace  of  such  a  ruin. 

As  drowning  men  are  said  to  see  in  one 
minute  all  the  events  of  their  lives  flash  before 
them,  so  the  Count  de  Beaujeu,  resting  his 
wrinkled  forehead  on  one  of  his  wasted  hands, 
beheld  the  whole  series  of  his  misspent  years  whirl 
round  him  like  a  panorama.  Xature  and  fortune 
had  combined  to  give  him  everything  that  men 
long  for — rank,  money,  health,  a  fair  mien, 
talent,  and  the  power  to  please — and  he  had 
squandered  everything.  To  make  his  life  happy, 
useful,  and  great,  it  would  have  required  only 
that  he  should  have  been  an  honest  man,  and  he 
had  not  been  able  to  compass  that  much.  If  now 
the  fruits  of  his  life's   sowing  turned  to  ashes, 
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none  knew  better  than  he  that  he  was  gathering 
in  what  he  had  planted.  He  had  no  friends,  the 
love  of  wife  was  estranged  from  him,  and  the 
affection  of  his  children  was  only  his  because  they 
did  not  know  him  as  he  was.  From  among  the 
ambitions  which  he  had  cherished  there  was 
hardly  one  that  he  had  not  realized,  and  there 
was  not  one  that  had  been  honourable  or  un- 
selfish ;  and  now  there  was  but  one  that  survived 
— that  of  retaining  the  place  which  he  held  in  the 
respect,  or  rather  in  the  slavish  fear,  of  the  world 
by  any  sort  of  violence  and  fraud  to  the  end.  If 
that  ambition  now  failed  him,  what  was  there  to 
live  for  ? 

The  blow  had  fallen  so  suddenly  upon  the 
Count  that  it  paralyzed  his  faculties,  and  for  m.ore 
than  an  hour  he  could  not  attend  to  any  business. 
His  secretary  kept  coming  into  the  room  with 
papers  for  him  to  sign,  and  he  signed  them.  He 
even  had  presence  of  mind  enough  for  a  moment 
to  order  the  transmission  of  the  telegram  which 
his  wife  had  drafted  ;  but  after  that  he  lapsed 
into  the  reverie  about  his  past  life,  and  could  not 
escape  from  it.  Max  Kleinwort  ]iad  to  remind 
him  at  length  that  tliere  was  to  be  an  after-dinner 
sitting  of  the  Leg^islative  Bodv  that  dav.  and  that 
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he  would  have  to  be  in  his  place  on  the  ministerial 
bench. 

"  Have  you  not  noticed  in  the  messages  from 
the  Chamber  that  the  Eepublicans  are  going  to 
interbellate  your  Excellency  on  the  arrest  of 
Dimon  Grachard  ? " 

The  minister  had  not  noticed  the  message  from 
the  Chamber.  Half  a  dozen  of  them  on  sky-blue 
slips  of  paper  were  lying  on  the  table  before  him, 
and  they  spoke  of  great  excitement  in  the  lobbies. 
Eumours  had  come  of  new  defeats  round  Metz, 
and  the  Eepublicans  were  growing  more  and 
more  audacious  in  their  vapourings  against  the 
Imperial  dynasty.  They  intended  to  make  a 
scene  over  the  arrest  of  Grachard.  These  were 
the  reports  furnished  by  the  detectives  on  duty 
at  the  Corps  Legislatif. 

The  Count  de  Beaujeu  tossed  the  telegrams 
away  from  him  with  disgust,  and  then  rang  for  a 
little  broth  and  a  glass  of  wine.  He  did  not  feel 
equal  to  dining  with  his  wife.  After  swallowing 
his  refreshment,  he  passed  into  his  dressing-room 
to  put  on  evening  clothes,  with  the  broad  red 
riband  and  the  star  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
He  was  about  to  go  out,  carrying  under  his  arm 
the   portfolio   of  scarlet  morocco  leather,  which 
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was  the  symbol  of  his  office,  when  he  became 
aware  that  he  was  trembling  all  over  as  from 
cold.  The  glass  of  wine  which  he  had  drunk  was 
Madeira.  He  rang  again  and  called  for  a  pint 
bottle  of  champagne.  This  sparkling  wine 
steadied  his  nerves.  He  drank  a  full  glass  of  it, 
and,  with  a  heightened  colour,  he  said  to  his 
secretary — 

"  I  am  ready  to  face  those  dogs  now." 
Those  dogs  were  having  a  fine  time  of  it  in 
the  Chamber.  The  Corps  Legislatif  offered, 
during  the  last  days  of  the  second  Empire,  a 
spectacle  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  saw 
it.  The  decorum  that  had  reio^ned  there  durino- 
the  orderly  days  of  Napoleon  HI.'s  rule  had 
vanished.  The  monumental  steps  that  led  to  the 
portico,  the  great  hall  and  the  palace,  the  lobbies, 
the  galleries,  were  all  black  with  the  vermin  of 
politics.  Every  low  adventurer  was  trying  to 
force  his  way  there.  The  unkempt  hangers-on 
of  revolutionary  newspapers ;  the  Radical  ranters 
of  cafes ;  the  working  men  who  don't  work,  but 
bray  for  strikes,  riots,  elections,  and  a  three-quarter 
share  in  other  men's  earnings  ; — all  these  irrepres- 
sible parasites  of  Republicanism  swarmed  round 
the  Deputies  of  the  Left,  trying  to  pick  up  cjumbs 
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of  information  from  tliem  as  to  coming  rebellion. 
Not  that  these  fellows  intended  to  risk  their 
soapless  skins  in  any  armed  encounter  which 
might  occur  with  the  falling  Emperor's  soldiery. 
When  bullets  whistled  through  the  streets,  such 
champions  of  popular  rights  dived  down  into 
holes  and  sewers  at  once,  finding  their  proper 
level  and  most  congenial  atmosphere  with  an 
unerring  instinct ;  but  they  come  up  again  to 
scramble  for  spoils  when  the  fighting  is  over,  and 
that  is  why  they  like  to  get  some  idea  beforehand 
as  to  how  long  the  dangerous  operations  above 
ground  are  likely  to  last. 

Mixed  up  with  the  slugs  and  drones  of  the 
Eepublican  party  were  place-hunters  of  all  sorts, 
who  pursued  ministers  and  deputies  in  the  hope 
of  snatching  something  from  them  before  the 
Empire  fell.  The  gifts  most  sought  after  were 
tobacco  offices.  In  France,  where  the  Govern- 
ment has  a  tobacco  monopoly,  the  tobacconists' 
shops  are  held  by  State  appointment,  but  once  a 
tobacconist  always  a  tobacconist,  and  that  is  the 
advantaore  which  the  Bureau  de  Tabac  has  over 
all  other  official  posts,  except  bishoprics,  for  the 
bishop  is  like  the  tobacconist — he  is  not  remov- 
able by  revolutions. 
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"La  pire  pauvrete,  la  misere  profonde 
Est  celle  qui  se  montre  en  gants  blancs  clans  le  monde." 

Amono*  the  men  who  were  lostlinQ;  their  wav 
through  the  lobbies  to  wayhiy  ministers  there 
were  many  who,  a  few  weeks  before,  would  have 
disdained  to  ask  for  anything  less  than  a  prefect- 
ship.  But  they  now  had  to  think  of  that  which 
would  give  them  bare  bread  should  the  Emperor 
be  dethroned.*  Others  were  madly  eager  to  get 
the  Cross  of  the  Leoion  of  Honour ;  this,  ao-ain, 
being  a  dignity  which  could  not  be  confiscated 
owing  to  a  change  of  regime. 

Never  had  ministers  been  so  courted  as  at 
this  time.  The  Count  de  Beaujeu  passed  through 
the  lobbies  amid  a  lane  of  bowing  heads.  As 
soon  as  he  had  entered  into  thQ  hall  of  debate, 
however,  he  saw  that  there  was  going  to  be  a 
stormy  sitting. 

The  atmosphere  was  like  that  of  a  hot-house. 
The     galleries   were    crowded,    and — significant 

*  The  licensee  of  a  tobacco  office  need  not  conduct  the 
shop  himself;  he  can  sublet  it.  Under  the  Empire  bureaux 
de  tahac  were  often  given  to  the  widows  of  officers.  Some 
of  those  in  Paris  and  other  large  cities  could  be  sublet 
from  £1000  to  £2000  a  year.  There  was  one  in  Paris, 
the  famous  Civette,  opposite  the  Palais  Kojal,  which  was 
sublet  for  £4000  a  year. 

VOL.  III.  49 
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symptom  of  the  times — in  that  to  which  the  public 
had  access  there  were  men  in  shirt  sleeves  who 
talked  aloud  and  jeered,  and  behaved  exactly  as 
if  they  were  at  the  theatre.  The  Usher  of  the 
Chamber,  a  personage  in  court  dress  and  ruffles, 
cast  piteous  glances  at  these  men,  but  dared  not 
turn  them  out.  He  dared  not  even  attempt  to 
eject  men  who  had  intruded  into  the  boxes  set 
apart  for  great  people.  In  the  ambassador's  box 
were  men  in  blouses  and  women  in  caps.  In  the 
senator's  box  there  was  an  itinerant  song- vendor, 
who  had  been  improving  the  half-hour  before  the 
sitting  commenced  by  trying  to  hawk  his  wares, 
and  who  made  the  public  gallery  roar  by  offering- 
copies  of  the  "  Marseillaise  "  to  Deputies  of  the 
Eight  as  they  filed  in. 

The  hall  in  which  the  French  Legislative  Body 
sat  was  shaped  like  a  half-circle.  At  the  base 
rose  a  platform  for  the  President's  chair,  below  it 
the  table  for  the  secretaries  and  shorthand  writers, 
and  below  it  the  tribune  or  rostrum.  The 
Deputies  were  ranged  in  tiers  of  seats,  rising  from 
the  floor  of  the  House  ;  the  Ministerialists,  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  sitting  to  the 
right  and  in  the  centre  ;  while  the  Opposition, 
who  were  not  more  than  twenty-three,  occupied 
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the  benches  on  the  extreme  left.  The  lower- 
most semi-circle  of  seats  was  reserved  for  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  it  was  here  that  the  Count  de 
Beaujeu  took  his  place,  laying  his  red  portfolio 
on  the  desk  before  him. 

His  appearance  produced  a  buzz  among  the 
Eepublicans  of  the  Opposition.  The  President 
had  just  taken  his  seat  and  the  sitting  had  begun. 
One  of  the  foremost  members  of  the  Opposition, 
who  was  to  play  a  great  part  afterwards  as  a 
Eepublican  leader — a  man  with  a  leonine  head, 
swarthy  face,  and  flowing  hair — rose  in  his  place 
and  cried — 

"  I  wish  to  interpellate  the  Minister  of  Police 
as  to  the  arrest  of  M.  Timon  Grachard.  We 
understand  that  a  pardon  was  j)romised  to  M. 
Grachard,  and  it  was  on  the  faith  of  this  promise 
that  he  returned  to  France*  Why  was  he 
arrested  ?" 

The  minister  rose,  but  before  he  had  spoken 
half  a  dozen  words  there  was  a  shout  from 
the  Opposition,  in  which  the  public  gallery 
joined,  "  A  la  tribune  !  "  that  is,  "  Go  to  the 
rostrum." 

The  Count  left  his  place,  and  toiled  his  way 
up  the  steps  of  the  rostrum.     He  looked  so  tired. 
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jaded,  aud  decrepit  tliat  a  mocking  voice  from 
one  of  the  galleries  cried,  "  Yoila  I'Empire ! " 
which  provoked  general  laughter.  But  upon  this 
the  Count  drew  himself  up  and  quite  coldly 
turned  upon  the  Eepublican  faction  a  look  charged 
with  such  implacable  hatred  that  many  of  them 
quailed.  No  officials  are  so  dreaded  as  those 
connected  with  the  police  department.  Most 
men  have  in  their  own  lives,  or  in  their  family 
antecedents,  secrets  which  it  would  damage  them 
to  have  disclosed,  and  a  Minister  of  Police  is 
supposed  to  know  all  those  secrets.  The  Ee- 
publican who  had  interpellated  the  Count  was  the 
youngest  of  his  party  as  well  as  the  most  eminent, 
and  he  was,  perhaps,  the  only  one  who  had  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  fear  as  to  what  the  minister 
might  say  to  him  or  of  him. 

"  The  convict  Grachard  was  not  arrested  by 
my  orders,"  began  the  Count.  "  He  was  appre- 
hended by  a  detective  in  virtue  of  the  Court  of 
Assize,  which  condemned  him  to  death  for 
regiciclal  conspiracy." 

"A  pardon  was  promised  him  ! " 

"  He  is  covered  by  amnesties  !  " 

"  His  offence  had  nothing  criminal  in  it !  " 

*'  Guillotine  him  if  you  dare  !  " 
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These  interruptions  arose  from  the  Opposition 
benches. 

"  If  Grachard's  fate  rested  with  me,  the  sen- 
tence passed  on  him  should  be  executed,"  pro- 
ceeded the  minister. 

There  was  a  loud  explosion  of  murmurs,  but 
the  speaker  went  on.  "Your  interest  in  this 
convict — a  base,  skulking  murderer  and  coward 
— will  serve  to  remind  the  nation  once  more  of 
what  you  are  as  a  party.  Regicides  your  heroes, 
crime  and  violence  vour  instruments.  This  much 
the  nation  ought  to  know,  however,  that  the 
criminals  who  expiate  their  offences  on  the  scaffold 
or  at  the  hulks  are,  bad  as  they  may  be,  more 
honourable  (if  such  a  term  may  be  used)  than 
politicians  who  sneak  in  the  background,  arming 
the  assassin's  hand,  and  inciting  him  to  crime, 
]3ut  enjoying  a  contemptible  impunity  because 
they  have  not  the  physical  courage  to  com- 
promise themselves." 

Again  there  was  an  explosion  of  infuriated 
cries,  but  the  minister  heeded  them  not.  ''  My 
only  regret,"  he  said,  "  is  that  the  Emperor  has 
been  too  indulgent  with  you  all.  I,  for  my  part, 
shall  never  advise  him  to  continue  in  this  policy, 
but  will  urge  him,  whenever  another  conspiracy 
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may  be  brought  to  light,  to  affix  the  responsibility 
where  it  really  rests — upon  you  there,  the 
fomenters  of  murder  and  sedition  and  the  charla- 
tans of  democracy.  And  now  I  see  no  reason  for 
prolonging  this  debate,  so  I  move  the  cloture." 

From  habit  of  obedience  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  members  of  the  Right  began  to  rattle  their 
paper-knives  on  their  desks.  Half  a  dozen 
members  of  the  Opposition  stood  up  asking  leave 
to  speak,  but  their  voices  were  drowned.  When 
the  rattling  of  paper-knives  failed  to  make  noise 
enough,  the  majority  slammed  the  lids  of  their 
desks  in  chorus,  and  bawled  all  together,  "  La 
cloture  !  " 

Often  and  often  had  the  cloture  been  used 
during  the  Empire  to  check  free  debate,  and  the 
majority  were  so  well  trained  that  a  minister  had 
only  to  move  the  closure  of  a  debate,  and  his 
motion  was  carried  as  a  matter  of  course.  When 
the  President  of  the  Chamber  put  the  Count  de 
Beaujeu's  motion  from  the  chair,  the  majority  all 
stood  up,  and  M.  Grachard's  case  was  thereby 
shelved.  The  Opposition  could  only  jabber  in 
imdertones  and  gnash  their  teeth. 

**  My  compliments  on  your  little  speech,"  said 
one  of  the  Count's  colleagues  to  him  as  he 
returned  to  his  seat. 
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m    THE    PRISON    OF    ST.    LAZARE. 

After  her  interview  with  the  Minister  of  Police, 
Gertrude  was  taken  back  to  her  cell. 

"  I  dare  say  you  will  be  free  in  an  hour, 
mademoiselle,"  said  Mother  Ste.  Agathe  to  her 
respectfully. 

The  matron  had  been  much  struck  by  the 
deference  which  the  Minister  of  Police  had  paid 
to  her  prisoner,  and  she  could  not  doubt  that  this 
young  English  lady  had  been  brought  to  gaol  by 
some  mistake.  Guilty  prisoners  do  not  act  as 
Gertrude  did.  They  try  to  curry  favour  with 
the  authorities  of  the  prison,  ask  questions,  and 
give  untrue  accounts  of  themselves,  saying  all 
that  they  may  think  best  calculated  to  enhance 
their  respectability  in  the  eyes  of  their  custodians. 

Gertrude  was  civil  to  the  matron  as  to  an 
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upper  servant,  but  asked  no  questions,  and 
quietly  rebuffed  the  good  mother's  attempts  at 
inquisitiveness.  What  surprised  the  matron  most 
was  that  the  prisoner  did  not  cry.  "Those 
EnQ;lish  are  made  of  marble,"  she  muttered  to 
herself,  with  involuntary  admiration. 

Gertrude  would  have  been  ashamed  to  cry. 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  be  locked  up  in  a  cell  with 
a  stone  floor  and  a  window  that  gives  little 
light,  but  Gertrude  had  calmly  reasoned  that  no 
efforts  of  her  own  could  get  her  out  of  this 
place,  and  she  was  sure  that,  if  she  had  been 
arrested  by  error,  her  imprisonment  could  not 
last  long. 

The  matron  had  brought  her  a  volume  of  the 
Magasin  Pittoresque — a  French  Leisure  Hour, 
and  Gertrude  composed  herself  to  read  some  short 
stories  in  this  periodical.  Her  chair  was  not 
comfortable,  and  the  loud  noise  made  by  sudden 
unlockinof  of  cellar  doors  near  her  often  caused 
her  to  start ;  but  she  managed  to  abstract  herself 
from  surrounding  circumstances  pretty  well  until 
it  became  too  dark  to  read.  Then,  in  the  interval 
between  daylight  and  the  time  when  the  gas  in 
her  cell  was  lighted,  a  feeling  crept  over  her,  iu 
which   there    was    more    of    perplexity    than    of 
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alarm  ;  but  she  had  some  mental  prickings  lest 
her  position  should  not  be  so  much  the  result  of 
accident  as  she  had  supposed. 

The  trap  in  her  door  was  opened,  a  flaring 
tallow  candle  was  passed  through,  and  a  voice 
requested  her  to  light  the  burner  which  projected 
from  the  wall  above  her  table,  and  the  gas  of 
which  could  only  be  turned  on  or  off  from  outside 
the  cell.  Soon  afterwards  the  matron  came  in, 
and  asked  whether  she  would  like  anything  for 
supper.  Gertrude  had  several  pounds  in  her 
purse,  and  this  money  had  not  been  taken  from 
her.  She  had  ordered  some  coffee  earlier  in  the 
day,  and  she  would  have  been  glad  of  some  tea 
now,  but  tea  was  out  of  the  question. 

She  asked  for  a  little  soup,  and  it  was  quickly 
brought  by  a  young  nun  with  a  kind  face.  It 
was  not  very  good  soup,  the  thinnest  gravy,  and 
it  was  served  in  an  earthenware  porringer ;  but 
the  young  nun  apologized  for  this,  saying  that 
the  soup  had  been  got  from  the  prison  kitchen, 
as  the  canteen  was  closed  at  that  late  hour. 

That  "  late  hour  "  was  eight  o'clock  by  Ger- 
trude's watch ;  but  gaol-birds  have  to  be  early 
birds  in  cage,  and  they  are  expected  to  go  to 
roost  before  nine.    Shortly  before  nine  the  matron 
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came  to  tell  Gertrude  that  she  would  have  to 
sleep  in  prison,  as  the  order  for  her  release  had 
not  arrived  from  the  Minister  of  Justice.  She 
endeavoured  to  break  the  shock  of  this  news 
by  saying  that  Government  offices  were  always 
dilatory.  She  had  no  doubt  that  the  order  would 
arrive  in  the  morning.  Meanwhile,  she  would 
make  mademoiselle  as  comfortable  as  possible, 
and  she  did  so  by  adding  to  the  pallet  bed  of  the 
cell  a  mattress  and  pillow  from  the  infirmary, 
luxuries  not  provided  for  common  prisoners. 

If  Gertrude  could  have  believed  that  Hucks 
Littlepoint  was  at  liberty,  she  might  have  resigned 
herself  without  much  regret  to  sleeping  a  night 
in  the  prison.  But  it  was  terrible  to  think  that 
Hucks'  kindness  in  coming  to  Paris  for  her  sake 
had  been  punished  by  incarceration.  She  tried 
to  picture  the  lawyer  occupying  a  cell  like  hers, 
and  having  to  sup  off  cold  soup  in  an  earthenware 
bowl.  The  idea  was  dreadful,  considering  how 
sensitive  a  man  Hucks  was,  and  how  particular 
as  to  small  creature  comforts.  Gertrude  was  sure 
that  he  must  hate  her  evermore  after  this,  for 
the  disgrace  which  she  had  brought  upon  him. 
Nevertheless,  she  was  so  tired,  and  the  stillness 
of  the  prison,  once  lights  were  put  out,  had  such. 
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a  lulling  effect,  that  she  soon  fell  asleep,  and  did 
not  awake  till  roused  by  the  long  ringing  of  a 
bell  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Gertrude  was  not  aware  that  Polly  Grachard, 
nee  Hopkins,  was  the  inmate  of  a  cell  near  hers. 
The  matron's  opinion  as  to  English  girls  being 
made  of  marble  had  assuredly  been  formed  with- 
out any  reference  to  Madame  Grachard's  conduct, 
for  this  young  woman  did  nothing  but  cry  and 
chatter  from  the  moment  when  she  was  locked 
up.  She  rang  her  bell  half  a  dozen  times  to  ask 
why  she  was  in  prison,  and  how  long  she  was 
likely  to  remain  there.  Her  husband  was  under 
sentence  of  death  ;  but  what  had  she  done  to  be 
taken  up  ? 

She  fairly  screamed  when  she  recollected  all 
that  her  Tim  had  told  her  about  the  brutality  of 
the  Imperial  Government.  Many  a  time  he  had 
said  (while  bragging  of  his  own  importance  as  a 
politician)  that,  if  Badinguet's  police  caught  him, 
he  would  be  guillotined  without  trial.  Here, 
then,  was  Polly  with  the  prospect  of  soon  being  a 
widow,  and  with  some  remoter  prospect,  perhaps, 
of  being  guillotined  in  her  turn,  if  all  that  Tim 
had  said  about  the  Bad  'Un's  having  butchered 
women  and  children  was  true.     Bad  'Uns  was 
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Polly's  British  and  expressive  abbreviation  of 
"  Badinguet." 

Mother    Ste.    Aorathe    had    no   fondness   for 

o 

prisoners  like  Pollv,  but  by  accident  it  came  to 
pass  that  Madame  Grachard  satisfied  the  matron's 
curiosity  about  Gertrude,  and  so  found  favour 
for  herself.  It  happened  thus  :  Polly,  in  enume- 
rating to  the  matron  the  many  people  wlio  could 
bear  witness  to  her  being  an  honest  woman, 
mentioned  the  Due  d'Alma.  She  had  either  not 
heard  the  Duke  was  dead,  or  had  forgotten  the 
fact  ;  but  she  related  in  broken  Freuch  how  the 
Duke  had  interceded  to  obtain  her  husband's 
pardon,  and  some  Cjuestions  then  drew  from  her 
how  she  had  come  to  know  the  Duke,  bv  workino- 
for  his  Jiancee,  Miss  Corrington. 

Very  much  suprised  (in  fact,  to  the  point  of 
breathlessness  and  gasping  many  "  Oh  mys  ! ") 
was  Polly  to  hear  that  Miss  Corrington  was  in 
prison.  The  matron  informed  her  of  this  by  way 
of  ascertainiug  whether  Polly  could  explain  why 
Miss  Corriugton  had  been  brought  to  St.  Lazare. 
But  Polly  could,  of  course,  explain  nothing.  She 
described  her  meeting  with  Gertrude  at  the  rail- 
way-station, and  only  stopped  speaking  when  the 
matron  asked  her  why  Miss  Corrington  had  not 
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been  married  to  tlie  Due  cl'Alma.  This  question 
made  Polly  uneasy.  She  fenced  with  it,  looking 
afraid,  and  at  length  said,  "  I'll  tell  you  about 
that  some  other  time,  but  not  now,  madam — ■ 
nong,  nong  pah  mang-tenong." 

The  next  morning  the  matron  had  a  talk  with 
the  gentlest  of  her  nuns,  one  who  had  lately  been 
sent  from  the  head  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  to  take  temporary  duty  in  the 
prison  infirmary.  This  was  the  nun  who  had 
waited  upon  Gertrude. 

"  Sister  Rosalie,"  said  the  matron,  ''  did  you 
not  tell  me  that  you  nursed  the  Due  d'Alma  a 
few  weeks  ao-o  ?  " 

o 

"Yes,  mother;  and  I  have  heard  that  the 
poor  young  man  was  killed  in  the  war." 

"What  was  the  matter  when  you  nursed 
him  ? " 

"  He  had  a  wound  in  the  head.  I  heard  that 
he  was  about  to  be  married  in  England,  when  he 
was  waylaid  and  nearly  murdered.  He  came 
from  England  in  the  Dieppe  packet,  and  was 
insensible  when  carried  ashore  ;  so  they  took  him 
to  an  hotel,  and  his  cousin,  the  Marquis  de 
Maisonbelle,  who  commands  the  garrison  in  the 
town,  sent  to  the  convent  for  a  nurse." 
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*'  Do  you  remember  the  name  of  the  Duke's 
English  Jiancee  ?  " 

''  No ;  but  I  think  I  should  if  I  heard  it 
spoken,  for  I  saw  the  Duke  write  a  telegram  to 
the  young  lady." 

"  Was  it  ^Mademoiselle  Corringtonne  ?  " 

**  Yes,  mother,  I  think  that  was  the  name." 

''Then,  if  what  the  prisoner  in  cell  six  says 
be  true,  the  prisoner  in  cell  eighteen  is  Mademoi- 
selle Corrington."' 

"  That  is  strange,  mother,"  said  Sister  Rosalie, 
looking  up  with  a  troubled  face ;  *'  for  there  is 
another  prisoner  here  who  has  been  reminding  me 
of  poor  M.  d'Alma.  It  is  that  young  girl  who 
was  brought  here  yesterday  evening.  She  was  so 
violent  in  the  night  that  she  had  a  fit  of  hysterics, 
and  had  to  be  taken  to  the  infii'mary." 

"  Her  name  is  Odette  Kergarec,  is  it  not  ? " 
said  the  matron,  consulting  a  list  of  recent  admis- 
sions.   '■  I  did  not  know  she  was  in  the  infirmary." 

*'  I  was  going  to  teU  you  about  her  when  you 
came.  We  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  awake 
you  when  she  became  violent,  for  she  was 
manageable.  She  says  she  is  the  daughter  of 
two  servants  at  Chateaufort,  the  estate  which 
would  now  be  M.   d'Akna's  had  he  Hved  ;  and 
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she  declares — she  declares  "  (here  Sister  Kosalie 
signed  herself  most  devoutly)  "  that  it  was  she 
who  first  witnessed  the  apparition  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  at  Chateaufort !  " 

"Holy  Mother,  what  a  blasphemy,  if  it  is 
not  true  ! "  exclaimed  the  matron,  who  also  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross.  "  Why,  the  girl  was 
brought  here  for  picking  pockets  and  brawling  in 
a  restaurant.'^ 

"I  wish  you  would  see  her,  mother,"  said 
Sister  Eosalie,  mildly.  "You  will  be  able  to 
judge  whether  she  is  worthy  of  credence." 

Mother  Ste.  Agathe  lost  no  time  in  repairing 
to  cell  two  in  the  infirmary,  where  Odette  was 
confined.  Like  every  nun,  monk,  and  priest  in 
France,  the  matron  had  heard  of  the  apparition 
at  Chateaufort,  and  heard  of  it  with  gladness. 
In  hundreds  of  convents  and  thousands  of  presby- 
teries, where  the  mysteries  of  Christianity  were 
accepted  with  a  simple  faith,  this  new  wonder 
had  been  hailed  as  a  precious  consolation  in  time 
of  national  sorrow.  The  good  and  the  bad  are  so 
intricately  mixed  up  in  this  world  of  ours  that 
there  is  no  gauging  in  what  measure  each  flows 
from  the  other.  The  hoax,  elaborated  by  a  bank- 
rupt senator  and  a  rascally  police  hireling,  was 
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sure  in  many  ways  to  bring  religion  under  con- 
tempt, but  it  also  unquestionably  had  the  effect 
of  quickening  faith  in  many  places  where  it  had 
got  weak. 

It  was  with  a  trembling  hand  that  Mother  Ste. 
Ao-athe  unlocked  the  iron-cased  door  of  Odette's 
cell.  The  sight  which  she  beheld  gave  her  strong 
doubts  as  to  this  prisoner  being  the  kind  of 
Christian  whom  the  powers  that  be  would  con- 
sider worthy  to  witness  a  mii-acle. 

The  iron  bed  of  the  cell  stood  under  a  window  ; 
on  the  bed  was  perched  a  chair,  and  on  the  chair 
stood  Odette,  only  half  dressed,  with  her  hair 
flowins:  down  her  back.  Ambitious  of  reconnoiter- 
ing  the  outside  of  her  cell,  she  had  knocked  out  a 
small  pane  of  ground  glass,  and  had  poked  out 
some  brown  bread-crumbs  to  attract  the  Parisian 
sparrows.  The  birds  had  come — sparrows  have  a 
partiality  for  prisons,  as  though  they  enjoyed  the 
humour  of  seeing  the  ensnarers  of  their  race 
encaged ;  and  Odette,  who,  in  her  outdoor  life, 
had  learnt  to  imitate  the  notes  of  all  kinds  of 
feathered  songsters,  had  been  cawing,  cooing, 
crowing,  chirupping,  and  cheeping  till  some  of 
them  must  have  wondered  what  on  earth  was  up. 

Hearing   the    door  of  her  cell  open,  Odette 
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turned  on  her  chair,  and,  taking  a  bold  jump, 
with  both  feet  joined,  plump  on  to  the  floor,  said, 
'*  I  want  to  get  out  of  this." 

"Why,  you  little  savage,  you,  what  do  you 
mean  by  giving  all  this  trouble  ? "  exclaimed 
the  scandalized  matron.  "  You  were  like  one 
demoniacally  possessed  last  night." 

"  Oh,  the  fun  is  only  just  beginning,"  answered 
Odette,  who  held  a  comb,  and  commenced  passing 
it  throuo;h  her  hair.  "  It  took  six  men  to  master 
me  at  the  restaurant,  and  I  left  each  one  a 
keepsake  on  the  face  to  show  his  sweetheart 
when  he  got  home.  If  you  don't  let  me  out  of 
here,  I  shall  be  drawing  up  a  programme  of 
amusements  for  you — divertissements  varies^  as 
they  say  on  the  playbills  of  fairs." 

*^  What  brought  you  to  prison  ? " 

"An  old  cab  with  one  horse." 

"  I  mean,  why  were  you  brought  here  ? " 

"Because  there  was  a  man  who  told  lies 
about  me." 

"You  have  been  telling  Sister  Kosalie,  here, 
that  you  saw  the  miraculous  apparition  at 
Chateaufort,"  continued  the  matron,  approaching 
this  subject  with  evident  trepidation.  "That's 
not  true,  is  it  ? '' 
VOL.  III.  50 
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"Yes,  it  is,"  replied  Odette,  with  a  fearless 
face.  "  I  was  the  first  to  see  it  on  the  slopes  of 
the  pine  wood  one  night  as  I  was  driving  home 
a  cow  that  had  strayed.  Larger  than  life,  with 
beautiful  red  and  blue  robes,  and  a  face  which 
made  you  almost  blind  to  look  at,  she  rose  up 
straight  before  me ;  and  I  saw  her  again  and 
again  after  that.  And  I'll  tell  you  what,  mother, 
on  the  spot  where  that  figure  appeared,  the 
heather  had  all  been  charred  away  by  a  fire  of 
dead  leaves  which  we  lit  there  last  Martinmas ; 
but  now,  all  along  the  path  where  our  Lady  trod, 
there's  new  grass  like  green  velvet ;  and  at  one 
jDlace  just  beside  the  spring  which  we  discovered, 
there's  a  perfect  round  of  turf  covered  with 
daisies  which  don't  close  their  petals  at  night, 
but  all  shine  like  glow-worms.  You  never  saw 
such  daisies." 

Odette  was  too  wily  not  to  enlarge  upon  her 
miraculous  experiences  in  speaking  to  nuns.  The 
eyes  of  the  two  pious  women  who  were  listening 
to  her  stood  out  like  open  oysters.  "  But — but, 
my  girl,  what  brought  you  to  Paris  after  seeing 
this  ?  "  inquired  the  awe-stricken  matron. 

"There  was  a  good-looking  blackguard 
whistled  me  ofi",  promising  to  marry  me,"  replied 
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Odette,  coiling  up  her  hair ;  "  but  he's  such  a 
liar,  mother,  that  if  he  ever  tells  the  truth  it 
must  be  when  he  is  tipsy  and  doesn't  know  what 
he  is  saying.  It's  he  who  put  me  here  to  get  rid 
of  me ;  but  when  I  get  out,  I  think  he'll  be 
wishing  that  he  had  played  his  tricks  upon  some 
other  girl." 

"  Unhappy  child !  "  ejaculated  the  matron. 
"To  think  that  thousands  of  good  nuns  would 
have  suffered  martyrdom  to  see  what  you  saw. 
How  is  it  that  you  are  not  more  grateful  ?  Why 
did  you  not  enter  a  convent  and  devote  your 
whole  life  to  works  of  praise.  Mon  Dieu !  I 
should  have  fallen  ill  with  joy  if  I  had  been 
marked  out  for  the  honour  which  you  treat  so 
lightly." 

At  this  point,  however,  Mother  Ste,  Agathe 
again  had  a  misgiving.  Prisoners  were  such 
arrant  story-tellers  ! 

"How  is  it  that  the  priest  of  your  parish 
allowed  you  to  be  decoyed  away  ?  Did  you 
elope  from  your  village  ? " 

"It  was  our  priest,  M.  Juva,  who  gave  me 
money  to  come  to  Paris." 

"That  you  might  marry  the  disreputable 
man  you  have  just  mentioned  ? " 
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"  Oh  no,"  said  Odette,  with  a  tittering  laugh. 
*'He  sent  me  to  Paris  to  see  the  Countess  de 
Beaujeu." 

The  matron  and  Sister  Eosalie  exchanged 
glances,  as  much  as  to  say  that  Odette's  veracity 
was  now  going  to  be  put  to  a  plain  test.  But 
they  said  nothing,  and  suffered  the  girl  to  inform 
them  as  to  who  the  Countess  de  Beaujeu  was. 
Odette  pretended  that  the  Abbe  Juva  had  sent 
her  to  Paris  simply  that  she  might  give  the 
Countess  her  own  eye-witness's  description  of  the 
apparition,  and  relate  how  pilgrims  were  flock- 
ing to  Chateaufort  by  the  hundreds  every  day. 

''  You  see,  mother,  there's  an  idea  in  Brittany 
that  the  apparition  came  because  our  young 
monsieur,  Madame  de  Chateaufort's  heir,  wanted 
to  marry  an  English  Protestant.  All  the  family 
were  opposed  to  it ;  but  monsieur  didn't  care,  and 
he  laughed  at  the  apparition.  Yet,  mind  you, 
he  didn't  get  married,  for  he  was  killed  in  the 
war." 

'*And  his  marriage  was  man^ellously  pre- 
vented before  the  war,"  muttered  Sister  Eosalie. 

"  3Ion  Dieu ! "  sighed  the  matron ;  and  the 
good  woman  reflected  that  on  Gertrude,  too,  had 
celestial  vengeance  fallen. 
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"  Ah !  but  I've  not  told  you  all  yet,"  cried 
Odette,  who  saw  by  this  time  that  she  had  got 
the  nuns  completely  under  her  spell.  "What 
we  were  all  afraid  of  on  the  estate  was,  that  if 
monsieur  brought  a  heretic  wife  to  Chateaufort, 
we  should  all  be  turned  off.  But  Monsieur  has 
outwitted  us  all,  saints  included,  for  we  have 
learnt  that  before  dying  he  made  a  will,  in  which 
he  left  every  bit  of  property  he  had  in  the  world 
to  his  English  sweetheart,  so  that  now  this 
heretic  will  become  mistress  of  Chateaufort,  and 
as  monsieur  won't  be  in  the  way  to  prevent  her 
from  doing  just  what  she  likes,  she'll  pack  us 
about  our  business,  all  us  good  Catholics,  and 
she'll  pocket  all  the  money  which  the  pilgrims 
bring  to  the  chapel  of  the  castle — money  which 
is  enough  to  fill  a  big  soup-plate  ten  or  twelve 
times  over  every  day,  and  which  M.  Juva  pours 
into  a  w^ooden  chest  without  counting.  I  should 
like  to  have  seen  mademoiselle's  face  when  she 
heard  of  this  will." 

"  Who  is  mademoiselle  ? " 

"Ma'm'selle  Pauline,  M.  Juva's  sister,  who 
is  housekeeper  at  the  chateau  ;  and  I  don't  mind 
telling  you  that  she  was  in  love  with  monsieur." 
Saying  which,  Odette  winked  at  the  two  nuns. 
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It  was  grievous  to  these  holy  women  that 
Odette  should  evince  such  levity.  What  they 
had  just  heard  sounded  horrible.  Was  it  possible 
that  the  celestial  powers  could  be  thwarted  by  a 
heretic,  or  must  they  not  regard  Miss  Corring- 
ton's  imprisonment  as  a  new  phase  in  the  dire 
conflict  between  that  young  person  and  the 
saints  ?  Was  she  not  a  mortal  marked  out  for 
a  downpour  of  calamities  until  she  either  re- 
nounced her  heresy  or  her  ill-gotten  heritage,  or 
both? 

Odette,  who  had  tied  up  her  hair,  now  re- 
turned to  the  original  point  of  her  discourse. 
"  I  want  a  good  breakfast,"  she  said,  "  and 
then  I  want  to  get  out  of  this.  Cafe  cm  Icdt  and 
liberty." 

"You  shall  have  some  coffee,"  promised  the 
matron ;  "  and  if  what  you  have  related  to  us 
be  true,  you'll  not  be  here  long.  But  I'm  going 
to  send  Sister  Eosalie  to  see  the  Countess  de 
Beaujeu  about  you." 

"  Mind  you  do,  and  be  quick  about  it,"  said 
Odette.  "  If  the  Countess  knew  I  was  here,  she 
would  very  soon  get  me  out." 

The  nuns  withdrew.  Pausing  in  the  passage, 
the  matron  excitedly  told  Sister  Eosalie  that  she 
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must  go  that  very  morning  to  see  the  Countess 
de  Beaujeu.     ''  You  know  her,  do  you  not  ? " 

"Yes;  I  saw  her  when  I  brought  the  Duke 
to  Paris.  She's  a  very  pretty  and  kind-hearted 
lady,  who  would,  I  am  sure,  do  anything  for  our 
holy  religion." 

"  You  must  ascertain  from  her  whether  this 
story  of  Odette's  be  true,"  said  the  matron.  "  It 
may  be  that  the  girl  is  being  T\Tongfully  accused, 
and  if  so  the  Countess  will  have  power  to  get 
her  released  without  delay.  Think  what  a  dis- 
credit it  would  bring  on  the  miracle  of  Chateaufort 
if  it  got  bruited  in  the  papers  that  the  girl  who 
first  witnessed  it  was  in  prison  for  theft  and 
rioting." 

"  I  will  2:0  at  once,"  faltered  the  orentle  Rosalie, 
trembling  at  the  bare  idea  of  such  a  scandal. 

The  matron  had  now  her  ordinary  routine  of 
duties  to  attend  to.  This  was  the  hour  when 
two  prison- vans  came  daily  from  the  Prefecture 
to  carry  to  the  Palace  of  Justice  prisoners  who 
were  going  to  be  tried  or  examined  by  magis- 
trates. From  the  window  of  her  parlour  the 
matron  saw  the  two  vans  in  the  court-yard — 
big  yellow  things  with  black  roofs,  which  the 
populace  of  Paris  called  paniers  a  salade,  in 
allusion  to  their  very  mixed  contents. 
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A  list  was  handed  to  the  matron  of  the 
prisoners  who  were  to  ride  in  these  salad-baskets, 
and  the  name  of  Gertrude  Corrington  was  on  it. 
Already  the  first  van  was  being  filled.  Jades  of 
the  worst  description  were  being  brought  out,  and 
as  they  were  locked  up  in  the  compartments  of 
the  van,  they  yelled  immodest  jokes  to  the 
gendarmes,  every  one  of  such  jokes  making  all 
the  others  shriek  in  wild  laughter.  From  the 
passage  of  the  prison  other  women  waiting  their 
turn  were  heard  vociferating  shrilly,  foully.  It 
was  hideous. 

The  matron  hurried  out,  and  was  just  in  time 
to  prevent  Gertrude  from  being  led  right  into 
the  midst  of  this  revolting  gang.  The  English 
girl  was  coming  unsuspiciously  down  a  passage 
in  charo^e  of  a  nun.  She  was  dressed  as  thous'h 
she  expected  to  leave  the  prison  for  good.  She 
wore  her  hat,  cloak,  and  gloves,  and  carried  her 
travelling-bag.  Her  mien  was  gTave  and  sweet ; 
her  step,  free  from  timidity. 

"  Stop,  mademoiselle  !  "  cried  the  matron, 
waving  a  hand  to  keep  her  back  as  soon  as  she 
was  in  sight  of  her.  The  next  moment,  when 
she  had  joined  her,  she  said,  "  You  are  to  go 
before  a  magistrate,  but  I  will  take  you  myself 
in  a  cab." 
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BEFORE    THE    MAGISTRATE. 

It  was  a  great  favour  for  a  prisoner  to  be  taken 
to  the  Prefecture  in  a  cab,  instead  of  going  by 
the  cellular  omnibus.  In  this  way  she  avoided 
not  only  a  loathsorae  journey,  but  a  whole  day's 
incarceration  in  one  of  the  remand-cells  of  the 
Prefecture.  If  the  arranorements  at  St.  Lazare 
are  bad,  the  accommodation  for  prisoners  at  the 
Palace  of  Justice  is  infinitely  worse.  Prisoners 
ffoinof  to  or  returning:  from  trial  or  examination 
are  detained  in  little  cells,  which  are  mere  stone 
cupboards  without  seats  or  windows.  The  only 
light  comes  through  a  little  grating  in  the  door  ; 
and  it  is  the  custom  to  put  at  least  three 
prisoners  together,  because  by  these  means 
suicides  are  rendered  impossible.  Moreover,  the 
gendarmes  allege  that  this  system  is  a  humane 
one,  because  a  prisoner  who  is  about  to  be  tried. 
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or  has  just  been  sentenced,  requires  to  be  cheered 
by  company. 

In  shielding  Gertrude  from  the  horrors  to 
which  she  would  have  been  exposed  had  she  gone 
to  the  Palace  of  Justice  in  the  customary  way, 
Mother  Ste.  Agathe  bad  yielded  in  her  first 
impulse  only  to  the  instinct  of  pity.  On  second 
reflection,  when  Gertrude  had  returned  to  her 
cell  to  await  the  hour  of  starting  in  the  cab, 
the  matron  asked  herself  whether  she  might  not 
be  interfering  with  the  designs  of  Providence. 
Supposing  it  were  destined  that  tribulations 
should  fall  upon  the  too  lovely  heretic  for  her 
good  to  break  her  obdurate  will ! 

But  the  matron  had  not  the  mind  of  a 
Torquemada,  nor  did  she  like  to  recognize  the 
finger  of  Providence,  except  in  a  good  piece  of 
work.  "  Le  bon  Dieu  est  artiste,"  she  would 
sometimes  say ;  and  it  was  part  of  her  faith  to 
think  of  the  Deity  as  doing  all  things  grandly 
and  beautifully,  with  good  instruments  and  fine 
material,  like  a  great  artist. 

"  Ce  ne  serait  pas  un  tour  du  bon  Dieu,  mais 
une  niche  du  diable  que  de  faire  cahoter  cette 
pauvre  petite  dans  un  panier  a  salade."  * 

*  It  would  not  be  like  God,  it  would  be  a  prank  of  the 
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The  matron  ratlier  thought  that  she  should 
look  to  the  possibility  of  Gertrude  being  con- 
verted ;  but  in  any  case,  should  this  young 
Englishwoman  become  mistress  of  Chateaufort, 
she  might  regard  all  nuns — nay,  Catholics  in 
general — with  gratitude  or  resentment,  according 
as  she  had  been  treated  by  them  in  time  of 
trouble.  So  the  good  mother  was  laying  up 
treasure,  as  she  imagined,  for  the  whole  sister- 
hood of  nuns,  if  not  for  the  whole  army  of 
Catholics,  when  she  behaved  well  to  Gertrude. 
Add  to  this  that  she  was  beginning  to  have  a 
suspicion  that  Gertrude's  arrest  on  a  charge  of 
conspiracy  was  only  a  pretence. 

A  skilled  jeweller  will  not  take  brass  for 
gold,  nor  gold  for  brass,  and  on  the  touchstone 
of  Mother  Ste.  Agathe's  experience  Gertrude's 
character  had  been  revealed  at  the  first  rub  as 
good  metal.  Count  de  Beaujeu's  visit  to  the 
prison,  his  embarrassment  in  Gertrude's  presence, 
his  hurried  departure,  were  as  so  many  pieces  in 
a  puzzle,  which  seemed  to  fit  together  by  simple 
juxtaposition.  Only  a  few  pieces  more  were 
needed  to  complete  a  design  which  the  matron 

devil's  to  let  that  poor  little  thing  be  jolted  about  in  a 
Black  Bess. 
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already  guessed,  but  which  she  did  not  care  to 
read  entirely  just  at  present. 

She  conducted  Gertrude  to  the  Palace  of 
Justice  in  a  cab,  and,  as  she  knew  the  ways  of 
that  place,  she  timed  her  arrival  so  that  there 
should  be  little  waiting.  Having  whispered  her 
business  to  a  gendarme,  she  walked  about  a  large 
vaulted  gallery  with  Gertrude  for  about  twenty 
minutes,  until  summoned.  Then  she  and  Gertrude 
entered  the  Juge  cV Instruction's  room  together. 

He  was  the  same  magistrate  who  had  just  re- 
manded Hucks  Littlepoint.  Indeed,  the  wretched 
Hucks  turned  the  angle  of  a  passage  at  the  very 
moment  when  his  sister-in-law  appeared  at  the 
other  extremity  of  it. 

The  elderly  civil-spoken  magistrate  had  been 
in  a  hurry  to  get  rid  of  Hucks  ;  he  e^dnced  no 
such  haste  to  banish  Gertrude  Corrino-ton  from 
his  sight.  Judicial  stiffness  gave  way  to  native 
gallantry  as  he  stood  up  and  begged  her  to  be 
seated.  He  was  taken  aback  by  her  beauty, 
charmed  by  it,  and  a  little  upset.  After  all,  she 
was  a  political  prisoner,  and  he  could  treat  her 
with  respect  without  derogating. 

But  how  should  he  question  her  ?  He  had 
not  a  line  of  evidence  against  her.     The  charge- 
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sheet  mentioned  in  three  lines  the  crime  of  which 
she  was  accused,  but  nothing  more  ;  and  yet 
there  before  him  lay  a  note  from  the  Minister  of 
Justice  requesting  a  special  report  on  this  case. 
A  remand  was  inevitable.  At  first  the  judge 
started  upon  the  usual  course  of  trying  to  convict 
the  prisoner  out  of  her  own  mouth. 

"  Pardon  me  for  putting  a  few  questions, 
mademoiselle.  You  are  a  friend  of  M.  Timon 
Grachard  ?  " 

"  No  friend  at  all,  sir,"  replied  Gertrude, 
betraying  her  astonishment  at  this  unexpected 
question.     "  Very  far  from  a  friend." 

"  You  speak  French  very  well,  I  see,"  and  the 
polite  old  gentleman  bowed.  ''  You  at  least  are 
acquainted  with  M.  Grachard  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  he  gave  French  lessons  to  tw^o  of  my 
sisters  at  Lewbury,  where  my  father  lives." 

"Your  father  is ?" 

"  Major- General  Corrington." 

"Did  you  and  your  father  know  that  M. 
Grachard  had  been  sentenced  to  death  ? " 

"Yes,  we  did." 

*'And  are  you  aware  that  you  are  now 
accused  of  being  his  accomplice  in ?  " 

Gertrude  flushed  up,  but  her  shock  of  surprise 
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ended  in  a  little  laugh — a  real  laugh  ;  and  she 
turned  from  the  magistrate  to  the  matron,  who 
stood  behind  her,  and  from  the  matron  to  the 
mystified  magistrate's  clerk,  expecting  that  they 
would  join  in  her  merriment.  They  all  did 
smile ;  but  the  magistrate  felt  bound  to  say,  in 
a  23aternal  tone,  that  it  was  a  serious  matter. 

''  Why,  sir,  in  what  can  I  have  been  M. 
Grachard's  accomplice  ?  "  asked  Gertrude. 

*'  Well,  in  his  unlawful  return  to  France,  for 
instance." 

"  Is  it  unlawful,  then,  for  a  convict  to  return 
and  be  guillotined  according  to  his  sentence  ? " 

"  Ay,  but  M.  Grachard  was  under  a  sentence 
of  outlawry." 

"  I  thought  you  said  death  ?  " 

''Death  and  outlawry." 

''  That  is  to  say,  he  was  to  be  guillotined  if 
caught,  and  then  to  undergo  some  other  punish- 
ment for  letting  himself  be  caught.  Is  that 
what  you  mean  ?  I  don't  uuderstand."  Again 
Gertrude  laughed,  and  the  others  did  likewise. 
But  this  time  Gertrude  was  the  first  to  become 
serious,  and  said,  "  I'm  afraid,  sir,  you  must  be 
labouring  under  some  mistake.  I  think  the  real 
charge  against  my  brother-in-law  and  me  is  that 
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we  entered  France  without  passports ;  but  if  you 
will  send  to  the  British  Embassy " 

"  And  why  came  you  without  passports  ?  " 
interrupted  the  magistrate,  clutching  at  this 
straw  of  manifest  culpability. 

"  We  had  forgotten  that  they  were  necessary. 
We  started  for  France  in  a  hurry,  because  1  am 
entitled  to  considerable  property  in  this  country 
under  a  will,  and  my  right  to  it  was  very 
suddenly  and  most  unjustifiably  disputed.'' 

"  By  whom,  mademoiselle  ?  " 

"  By  the  Count  de  Beaujeu,  who  is  now 
Minister  of  Police." 

"  Whew  !  "  The  elderly  magistrate  nearly 
whistled,  and  all  at  once  it  flashed  upon  Gertrude, 
as  she  looked  round  at  the  faces  of  the  three 
persons  in  the  room,  that  she  must  have  been 
arrested  by  the  Gouut  de  Beaujeu's  machination. 
What  an  odious  thing  !  Eemembering  this  man's 
audacity  in  accusing  her  of  having  been  the 
accomplice  of  Grachard  and  Claverley  in  their 
dastardly  attack  upon  Roland,  she  turned  deadly 
pale,  wondering  what  moral  torture  might  be 
reserved  for  her  in  the  magistrate's  next  question. 

The  old  gentleman  had  raised  his  double  eye- 
glass, and  was  bending  over  some  papers  to  give 
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himself  a  countenance.  A  Frencli  magistrate  is 
apt  to  smart  for  it  if  he  comes  athwart  a  Cabinet 
Minister.  It  was  evident  that  this  lovely  English 
girl  was  the  Count  cle  Beaujeu's  prisoner,  and  our 
magistrate  saw  all  sorts  of  unpleasant  things  in 
store  for  him  if  he  let  his  chivalry  get  the  better 
of  his  discretion.  In  sum,  he  could  do  nothing 
but  remand,  and  call  upon  the  police  to  supply 
him  with  evidence.  On  them  must  rest  the  duty 
of  framing  a  case.  But,  before  dismissing  Ger- 
trude, the  magistrate  put  one  more  question — 

*'  Whose  property  in  France  have  you  in- 
herited, mademoiselle  ? " 

To  this  Gertrude  made  answer  with  an 
emotion  which  impressed  her  three  hearers. 
Tears  started  to  her  eyes,  and  there  was  a  quaver 
in  her  voice  as  she  said,  *'  I  was  engaged  to  be 
married  to  the  Due  cVAlma,  sir.  I  should  have 
been  his  widow  now,  in  fact,  except  for  M. 
Grachard  ;  and  the  Duke  by  will  made  me  his 
residuary  legatee." 

"  But,  mademoiselle,  the  Due  d'Alma  is  not 
dead." 

''  What  did  you  say,  sir  ? "  The  tone  in 
which  Gertrude  uttered  this  cry,  the  change 
that   passed  over   her   face,   the   eagerness  with 
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which  she  rose  from  her  chair,  and  her  yearning 
attitude  as  she  advanced  to  the  table  and  bent 
over  it,  while  the  magistrate  took  up  a  newspaper 
and  appeared  to  be  looking  for  something  in  its 
columns — all  this  is  indescribable. 

"  See  here,  mademoiselle,^'  said  the  magistrate. 
*'But  pray  calm  yourself." 

''  Calm  yourself,  my  dear  child,"  echoed 
Mother  Ste.  Agathe,  supporting  by  an  elbow. 

"  I  am  calm,  mother,"  sobbed  Gertrude. 
"  But  let  me  read."  The  paper  was  put  into  her 
hands.  ''  I  can't  read  !  Where  is  it  ?  Oh  I  my 
sight !     But  he's  alive — alive  !  " 

"  Yes,  he  is  alive,  my  dear  child,"  exclaimed 
the  matron,  catching  Gertrude  in  her  arms. 
'*  He  has  been  wounded,  but  he  is  getting  well, 
and  you  will  soon  see  him  again." 

No  answer  came  from  Gertrude's  lips ;  but 
the  girl  glided  from  the  matron's  arms,  and  fell 
on  her  knees,  burying  her  face  in  her  hands. 
For  several  moments  her  whole  frame  was 
convulsed  in  one  of  those  dumb  paroxysms  which 
seem  as  if  they  must  end  in  a  rending  of  the  soul 
from  the  body. 

"  She  loves  him,"   whispered  the  matron  to 
the  magistrate. 
YOL.  m.  51 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

THE   XEW   JOAN    OF    ARC. 

Gertrude  returned  to  the  prison,  because  the 
magistrate  had  no  power  to  release  her.  The 
case  had  been  taken  out  of  his  hands  by  the  fact 
that  the  Minister  of  Justice  had  called  for  a 
special  report  on  it.  As  much  as  the  magistrate 
could  do  to  favour  Gertrude,  he  did,  by  notifying 
to  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals  that  the  police  had 
brought  him  no  evidence  against  her. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  state  at  once  what 
accrued  from  this  notification.  It  was  despatched 
in  the  evening,  and  consequently  reached  its 
destination  after  office  hours.  The  next  morning 
it  was  opened,  docketed,  and  placed  with  heaps 
of  other  papers,  which  the  minister  was  to 
examine  whenever  he  might  find  time.  He 
found  time  after  three  days,  and  then  marked 
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the  report  with  instructions  to  the  magistrate  to 
discharge  the  prisoner,  if  at  the  end  of  a  week 
the  police  had  established  no  case  against  her. 

The  report,  thus   endorsed,  passed   from  the 
minister's  study  to  the  fourth  section  of  the  third 
Bureau,    or   State   Prosecution    Office,   where   it 
took  its  turn  of  being  attended  to.     Three  da3^s 
more  elapsed   before  the  minister's   instructions 
were   forwarded   to   the    examininp'    maoistrate. 
But    by   an    oversight    the    minister    had    not 
mentioned  Hucks  Littlepoint  when  he  had  asked 
for  a  special  report  on  Gertrude's  affair,  so  that 
the  magistrate  was  obliged  to  write  back   and 
inquire  whether   the  two   prisoners  were  to   be 
dealt  with  conjointly,  or  whether  their  cases  were 
to  be  kept  separate  ;  also,  whether  the  Govern- 
ment, abandoning  a  prosecution  against  the  two 
prisoners   on  the  major  count  of  high  treason, 
intended  to  proceed  against  them  on  the  minor 
charge    of    travelling   without   passports  ?     This 
complicated    matters    by    bringing    the    Public 
Prosecutor  [Procureur  Imperial)  on  to  the  scene. 
The  Justice  Department  does  not  trouble  itself 
with  petty  prosecutions,  so  order  was  issued  to 
refer   the   passport    business   to   the   Procureur 
Imperial,  which    official,   before    issuing   a   fiat, 
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made  application  to  the  Prefecture  de  Police, 
asking  whether  the  police  had  special  reasons  for 
prosecuting  these  t\YO  prisoners,  and,  if  so, 
whether  it  was  desired  that  the  maximum 
penalty  should  be  pressed  for. 

All  this  consumed  days  and  days,  but  French 
judicial  procedure  is  a  slow  machine,  and  it  is  of 
no  use  tr}T.ng  to  make  it  move  fast.  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  magistrate  had  told  Mother  Ste. 
Asrathe  that  Gertrude  mio-ht  write  to  her  friends 
as  often  as  she  liked,  provided  her  letters  were 
sent  to  him.  She  accordingly  wrote  to  her 
father  and  her  sister  Kate  very  soon  after  getting 
back  to  the  prison,  and  her  letters,  having  been 
carried  to  the  magistrate,  were  by  him  faithfully 
forwarded  to  Lewbury.  That  is  to  say,  they 
were  forwarded  after  lying  three  or  four  days  in 
his  drawer  ;  for  the  excellent  man  was  very  busy, 
and  he  could  not  read  English,  so  that  he  had  to 
get  translated  copies  of  Gertrude's  letters  from 
the  sworn  interpreter  of  the  Palace  of  Justice. 

But    Gertrude   was    no    longer   sad   in   her 
prison. 

"  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make." 

And  now  that  Eoland  had  been  restored  to  life, 
as  it  were,  by  a  miracle,  it  was  better  for  her  to 
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be  a  prisoner  in  France  than  free  in  England, 
for  thus  she  was  nearer  to  him.  He  might  be 
brought  back  to  Paris  at  any  moment,  and  then 
she  would  see  him  at  once.  It  was  sweet  to  sit 
and  think  that  perhaps  her  liberty  might  be 
restored  to  her  through  him.  She  could  imagine 
him  coming  to  the  prison  and  carrying  her  away. 
Once  she  understood  that  her  release  could  not 
be  expected  for  several  days  ;  she  almost  grew  to 
wish  that  it  might  not  come  too  soon,  as  every 
day's  delay  added  to  her  chance  of  seeing 
Eoland. 

What  she  most  dreaded  was  a  sudden 
liberation,  accompanied  by  a  ministerial  order  to 
leave  France  forthwith.  The  matron  told  her 
that  it  was  customary  for  foreigners  to  be  ordered 
out  of  the  country  after  their  discharge  from 
prison,  no  matter  what  they  had  done.  Gertrude 
learnt  also  that  it  would  now  rest  with  the  Count 
de  Beaujeu,  and  with  him  only,  to  determine 
whether  she  might  remain  in  France. 

If  she  could  only  have  heard  that  Hucks 
Littlepoint  was  free  from  his  bonds !  The 
thought  of  Hucks  was  like  a  nightmare,  recurring 
at  aU  hours.  For  herself  personally  she  had  been 
so  unhappy  at  home  of  late  that  the  quiet  of  the 
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prison  was  really  soothing  to  lier.  It  was  no 
worse  than  being  in  a  convent  ;  in  fact,  the 
matron  took  great  pains  to  make  Gertrude 
comfortable,  and  very  curious  was  her  manner  of 
doing  this,  for  she  had  more  ends  than  one  in 
view. 

She  brought  Gertrude,  Polly  Grachard,  and 
Odette  Kergarec  together  by  contriving  a  day- 
room  for  them.  The  prison  was  now  being 
relieved  of  its  worst  inmates  at  the  rate  of  about 
forty  a  day.  The  vans  fetched  away  gangs  of 
them  every  afternoon  for  consignment  to  the 
provincial  penitentiaries  of  Clermont  and  Melun, 
and  this  left  many  vacant  cells  at  St.  Lazare. 
Gertrude  was  removed  to  the  infirmary,  because 
the  cells  were  larger  there  than  in  the  other 
wards  of  the  prison.  They  were  more  like  rooms, 
too,  having  ordinary  windows,  with  flower-boxes 
on  the  sills  outside.  However,  the  monotony  of 
imprisonment  is  heavily  felt  at  certain  hours 
every  day,  and  particularly  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  matron  suggested  to  Gertrude  that  she  might 
have  companionship  for  two  or  three  dullest 
hours  if  she  liked. 

'*'  There  is    a   fellow- countrjrwoman   of  yours 
here — Madame  Grachard,"  she  said.     ''Did  she 
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not  work  as  dressmaker  in  your  liouse  at  Loii- 
bouri  *?  Perhaps  it  would  please  you  to  see  her 
occasionally  ? " 

"  I  should  have  no  objection,"  answered 
Gertrude,  purposely  refraining  from  any  display 
of  eagerness,  precisely  because  she  so  much  longed 
to  question  Polly. 

"  You  will  be  doing  the  poor  young  woman  a 
kindness,  for  she  is  in  deep  distress,"  continued 
the  matron.  "  We  cannot  persuade  her  that  she 
is  in  no  danger  of  the  guillotine  ;  but  perhaps  she 
will  believe  you,  if  you  tell  her  that  her  fears  are 
nonsensical.  She  has  offered  to  work  for  us,  and 
I  am  going  to  have  a  sewing-machine  put  into 
one  of  the  large  rooms." 

"  You  will  find  her  a  good  workwoman,"  said 
Gertrude. 

"Then  I  T\dU  have  your  lint  carried  in  the 
afternoons  to  number  four,  or  you  can  do  what- 
ever else  you  like  there — write  your  letters  and 
read." 

Gertrude  had  volunteered  to  assist  the  nuns, 
who  were  makino-  lint  for  the  wounded  in  the 
war,  and  a  little  roll  of  linen  rags  was  brought 
her  daily.  Her  willingness  to  sit  with  Polly, 
who   was   not  in  herself  a  very  desirable   com- 
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panion,  naturally  arose  out  of  the  hope  that  she 
might  elicit  from  Polly  the  true  account  of  how 
Eoland  had  been  spirited  out  of  England.  Polly 
assuredly  must  know  the  truth.  Gertrude's 
reserved  manner,  however,  made  her  seem  to  be 
conferring  the  favour  which  she  received,  and  the 
matron  was  almost  diffident  in  approaching  the 
other  request  which  she  had  to  make,  namely, 
that  Gertrude  would  condescend  to  let  Odette,  the 
cow-girl,  enjoy  her  society. 

Odette  was  a  sore  trouble  to  Mother  Ste. 
Agathe. 

Sister  Rosalie  had  called  on  the  Countess  de 
Beaujeu  and  learnt  that  Odette  had  given  a  true 
account  of  herself,  so  far  as  the  Countess  was 
aw^are.  But  Aimee  had  found  no  time  for  long 
conversation  with  the  nun.  "  I  think  she  said 
she  was  going  to  start  for  Germany  by  way  of 
England,  to  try  and  see  her  brother,  whom 
Heaven  has  restored  to  life,"  explained  Sister 
Rosalie,  reporting  the  results  of  her  errand  to  the 
matron. 

"  But  Madame  de  Beaujeu  did  admit  that 
Odette  was  the  girl  who  first  saw  the  blessed 
apparition  ?  "  asked  the  matron,  keenly. 

"  Oh  yes ;  and  she  seemed  fond  of  the  girl. 
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She  ran  in  to  ask  her  husband  how  it  came  that 
Odette  was  in  prison,  and  the  Count  assured  her 
that  Odette  had  been  wrongfully  arrested,  and 
should  be  set  free  without  delay." 

*'  Without  delay  may  mean  a  week,"  muttered 
the  matron;  "and  how  are  we  to  manage  the 
girl  during^  that  time  ?  Sister,  it  would  be  a 
miserable  thing  if  we  had  to  lock  up  Odette  in  a 
dark  cell  for  insubordination." 

"It  would,  mother." 

"  Perhaps  the  girl  will  be  canonized  some 
day,  and  then  we  should  be  numbered  among 
her  persecutors." 

"  God  forbid,  mother." 

''Joan  of  Arc  was  just  such  a  girl  as  this 
Odette,"  whispered  the  matron  with  awe  on  her 
face.     "  It's  strano^e  that  she  should  have  arisen 

o 

at  this  time  of  a  great  war  with  a  heretic  nation. 
Supposing  she  should  be  preordained  to  some 
great  work  of  deliverance  ?  " 

''  Mon  Dieu  I  mother,  it  may  be  !  "  exclaimed 
the  gentle  young  nun,  confounded  by  her  superior's 
far-sightedness. 

'^  It  is  not  without  design  that  mysterious 
things  happen,"  proceeded  the  matron,  speaking 
as  if  to  herself,  while  she  folded  her  hands  and 
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turned  up  her  eyes  like  the  saints  in  stained-glass 
windows.  **This  girl  was  brought  to  prison 
without  cause,  and  lo  !  here  also  is  confined  the 
fiancee  of  the  nobleman  who  owns  Chateaufort. 
The  resurrection  of  the  Due  d'Alma  is  a  thinof 
full  of  wonder,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  loves 
this  beautiful  Eno^lish  orirl  ^lio  loves  him,  and 
she  will  be  his  wife.  Yet  the  land  on  which  our 
Blessed  Lady  has  appeared  cannot  fall  into  a 
heretic's  hands.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  Odette 
should  have  been  sent  here  to  convert  this  o^irl  ? " 

"  What  a  triumph  for  us  if  it  could  be  so, 
mother  !  "  ejaculated  Sister  Eosalie. 

"It  is  reported  that  Joan  of  Arc  in  her  prison 
converted  many,"  said  the  matron.  "  She  was 
rude  of  speech ;  she  had  tended  cows  and  sheep 
like  this  one  ;  but  language  was  given  to  her.  I 
dare  say  while  the  fire  was  burning  in  her  heart 
waiting  to  find  vent  she  appeared  intractable. 
Odette  will  reveal  herself  if  we  put  her  with 
Mademoiselle  Corrino-tonne." 

Not  less  on  worldly  than  on  spiritual  grounds 
was  it  expedient  to  place  Odette  under  restraint 
of  some  sort,  moral  or  corporal.  That  modern 
Joan  was  howling  in  her  cell  and  kicking  her 
furniture  about   by  way   of  proclaiming   to    all 
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whom  it  mio'ht  concern  that  she  wanted  her 
liberty.  Cakes,  wine,  and  well-sweetened  coffee 
had  been  administered  as  sedatives  with  beneficial 
effect  for  just  so  much  time  as  was  required  to 
consume  them.  Odette  declared  that  if  not  set 
free,  all  that  she  had  done  as  yet  would  count  as 
nothinof  beside  what  she  meant  to  do. 

The  only  way  with  such  prisoners  is  the 
punishment  cell  or  recreative  companionship — 
darkness,  or  the  light  of  a  friendly  countenance. 
But  Odette  could  not  be  put  with  common 
prisoners  without  running  in  danger  of  corruption. 
Somehow  it  did  not  occur  to  the  matron  that 
Odette  might  convert  common  prisoners.  Her 
faith  was  tempered  by  prudence,  and  she  reflected 
that  if  the  cow-girl  had  no  mission  to  convert 
Gertrude,  the  young  English  lady  might  have  the 
power  of  coaxing  Odette  into  good  behaviour. 
But  first.  Mother  Ste.  Agathe  was  bound  to  have 
Gertrude's  permission  before  foisting  the  cow-girl 
upon  her. 

"  A  girl  who  was  born  and  bred  on  the  Due 
d' Alma's  estates,"  she  said,  putting  forward  the 
qualification  which  she  knew  would  weigh  most 
with  Gertrude  when  she  spoke  of  Odette,  and 
Gertrude's  curiosity  was  kindled. 
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"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  let  the  poor  girl  sit 
with  me  if  it  pleases  her,"  Gertrude  answered. 

"  Perhaps  your  future  home  will  be  at 
Chateaufort,  my  dear  child,"  remarked  the 
matron,  with  a  meaning  smile,  which  made 
Gertrude  blush.  ^'  Is  it  not  strange  that  you 
should  meet  here  with  a  girl  who  can  tell  you  all 
about  the  place  ?  Odette  is  a  very  good  girl, 
thouo^h  rouorh." 

"  Why  is  she  in  prison  ? "  asked  Gertrude. 

"  Through  no  fault  of  hers,  I  am  told."  The 
matron  did  not  enter  into  particulars,  nor  did  she 
say  one  word  about  the  apparition. 

But  it  was  agreed  that  Gertrude  should  see 
one  or  other,  or  both,  her  fellow- captives  the  next 
afternoon. 


(     141     ) 


CHAPTER  XL 

Odette's  mission  woek. 

It  was  just  like  being  at  Lewbury  again  to  walk 
into  a  large  room  and  find  Polly  seated  in  a 
corner  with  her  sewing-machine.  The  treadle 
turned,  the  needle  went  tic-tac,  and  there  were 
yards  of  lawn  round  Polly,  who  was  making  some 
nuns  collarettes.  Odette  was  not  present,  for  she 
had  gone  before  the  examining  magistrate  ;  so 
Gertrude  w^as  going  to  spend  her  afternoon  alone 
with  Madame  Grachard.  She  held  out  her  hand, 
Polly  jumped  up,  and  out  came  her  tears  with  a 
gush. 

"  Oh,  miss,  what  a  shocking  bad  place  this 
is !  There  ain't  a  worse  people  on  the  earth  than 
these  French." 

The  matron  left  the  two  prisoners  alone,  and 
when  Polly  had  had  her  bout  of  crying,  they  both 
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set  to  work — Gertrude  making  lint ;  Polly,  collars. 
Madame  Grachard  would  have  done  nothing  but 
wTing  her  hands  and  pour  out  objurgations  on 
the  Bad  'Un  if  Gertrude  had  given  her  any  en- 
couragement. The  young  woman's  anxieties  on 
her  own  behalf  were  heightened  during  a  few 
minutes  by  the  sight  of  JMiss  Corrington  palpably 
a  prisoner  ;  but  Gertrude  took  care  to  show  no 
alarm  about  herself,  and  so  reassured  her  hysterical 
companion. 

"  No  harm  will  be  done  to  either  of  us, 
Polly,  so  you  must  keep  your  spirits  up,"  she 
said.  "The  laws  of  France  are  not  like  ours, 
that  is  all." 

"  Oh,  miss,  but  the  Bad  'Un ;  he's  a  terrible 
one,  it  seems,  when  you  do  anything  to  put  him 
out.     He  won't  stand  it  anyways." 

"  Who  is  the  Bad  'Un  ? " 

"  Why,  the  Emperor.  My  Tim  always  calls 
him  Badinguet." 

"  That  is  not  a  proper  name  for  the  Emperor," 
said  Gertrude,  reprovingly. 

"  Ah,  miss,  I'll  call  him  the  Good  'Un  if  he 
lets  me  and  Tim  out,"  sighed  Polly.  "  When  I 
came  to  Paris,  I  thought  he  was  just  on  the  point 
of  beinof  knocked  over  ;  but  it  don't  look  much 
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like   it,  with   all   these  johndarms   and   Popish 


nuns." 


Then  there  was  a  pause.  The  treadle  went 
round,  and  Polly  looked  uncomfortable,  guessing 
what  Gertrude  was  going  to  say  next. 

*'  You  know,  Polly,  IVe  not  had  a  chance  of 
talking  with  you  since  the  day  when  I  thought  I 
was  going  to  be  married.  I  want  you  to  tell  me 
all  that  happened  on  the  evening  before  you  left 
England." 

"  I  give  you  my  oath,  miss,  Gratchard  did  not 
strike  the  Duke ! "  cried  Polly,  red  as  a  cherry. 

"  Who  did,  then— Dr.  Claverley  ?  " 

"  No,  miss,  not  the  doctor.  They  was  two  of 
the  ugliest,  stupidest-looking  Frenchmen  you  ever 
clapped  eyes  on.  You  remember,  don't  you,  that 
the  Duke  tried  to  get  Gratchard  a  pardon,  and 
that  there  was  something  about  it  in  a  French 
paper  which  led  to  words  between  him  and  the 
Duke  ?  Well,  on  the  very  evening  when  there 
had  been  those  words,  two  Frenchmen  comes  over 
from  Paris  to  ballyrag  my  Tim.  They  belong  to 
the  same  secret  society  as  Tim,  and  from  what  I 
can  make  out  of  that  society  the  members  are 
always  swearing  oaths,  shaking  hands,  begging 
for  subscriptions,  and  calling  each  other  traitors. 
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Well,  these  two,  Katabouille  and  Compernot, 
went  on  at  my  Tim  until  you'd  have  thought 
they  was  a  pair  of  drunken  dancing-masters 
coming  to  get  a  bill  settled  which  my  Tim  denied 
owing.  Mother  and  I  ran  into  the  room,  and 
w^e  found  Gratchard  tearing  his  waistcoat  open, 
and  crying,  '  Frappey,  frappey  ! '  while  the  other 
two  sang  out,  '  Parjoor  ! '  The  next  thing  was 
that  they  all  three  fell  to  crying,  and  began 
kissing  each  other,  after  which,  it  seems,  they 
had  some  vittles  and  bottles  of  Bordeaux  at 
the  Star ;  and,  what  with  their  drinking  and 
smoking,  I  don't  believe  that  'Rat '  and  '  Cumpliy,' 
as  I  call  those  two  Frenchmen,  were  in  a  fit 
state  to  go  home  when  they  started  for  the  train 
about  ten." 

Polly's  story,  slightly  imaginative,  took  an 
hour  to  relate  but  the  pith  of  it  was  this  :  The 
three  Frenchmen  on  their  way  to  the  station  fell 
in  with  the  Duke.  Polly  could  not  say  who  first 
accosted  the  Duke  ;  but  an  altercation  arose  about 
Grachard's  pardon,  and  the  four  men  retired  up 
the  passage  called  Lover's  Walk  to  bandy  their 
words  in  privacy.  It  then  came  to  pass  that 
Katabouille,  the  braggart  journalist,  called  the 
Duke  by  an  insulting  name,  and  was  instantly 
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punislied  with  a  slap  on  tlie  face  which  kuocked 
him  down ;  upon  which  he  sprang  up,  drew  a 
blade  from  his  sword-stick,  struck  the  Duke  on 
the  head,  and  felled  him  senseless. 

"  The  wound  was  not  deep,  but  it  bled  a  good 
deal,  and  Grachard,  apprehending  that  the  Duke 
might  have  been  mortally  hit,  was  seized  with 
terror  for  his  friends'  sake,  and  rushed  off  to  find 
Claverley.  Whilst  he  was  gone,  the  two  French- 
men held  up  the  Duke  as  they  could,  but 
luckily  for  them  nobody  passed  through  the 
passage.  When  Claverley  came  in  his  dogcart, 
the  wounded  man  was  lifted  into  it,  and  the 
doctor  drove  the  whole  party  right  into  the 
country  by  the  Freshaven  road.  Grachard  sat 
beside  the  doctor.  The  other  two  men,  propping 
up  the  Duke  between  them,  occupied  the  back 
seat,  and  they  were  so  unaccustomed  to  sitting  in 
this  position  on  a  vehicle  going  at  full  speed  that 
they  were  more  than  once  in  danger  of  being- 
jolted  off  with  their  burden." 

"  Wliat  a  fearful  thing  !  How  can  you  bear 
to  speak  of  it  in  that  collected  way  ?  "  interrupted 
Gertrude,  pale  with  indignation  when  this  point 
of  the  story  was  reached. 

"Ah,  miss,  but  you  mustn't  blame  Gratchard," 
VOL.  III.  52 
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said  Poll  J,  penitently.  ''You  see,  it  wasn't  his 
fault  that  he  had  to  save  his  two  friends  from 
being  hung.  He  has  often  told  me  that  he  never 
felt  so  grateful  in  his  life  as  when  the  doctor 
found  there  was  nothing  much  the  matter  with 
the  Duke." 

"  Where  was  this  ? " 

"In  a  field  outside  the  town.  The  quick 
going  of  the  dogcart  had  woke  up  the  Duke, 
though  he  was  in  a  kind  of  doze,  and  could  not 
quite  make  out  what  was  up.  They  laid  him  on 
the  grass,  and,  by  the  light  of  one  of  the  lanterns 
of  the  trap,  Dr.  Claverley  dressed  his  wound." 

"  He  might  have  died  from  loss  of  blood  on 
the.  way,"  murmured  Gertrude.  "It  was  Dr. 
Claverley 's  business  to  have  him  carried  to  his 
hotel." 

"  Yes,  miss  ;  but  remember  that  if  the  Duke 
had  died  in  England  of  his  wound,  Gratchard  and 
his  two  friends  miorht  all  three  have  been  huno-. 
After  the  quarrel  at  our  house  nobody  would  have 
believed  that  the  Duke  hadn't  been  murdered  on 
purpose ;  and  Dr.  Claverley  saw  that,  for  as  soon 
as  he  had  dressed  the  Duke's  wound,  he  whispers 
to  my  Tim,  '  Now,  just  you  get  him  quickly  over 
the  sea.'  " 
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"  A  nice  thing  to  say  of  a  patient  who  might 
be  dying  !  "  exclaimed  Gertrude,  bitterly. 

The  end  of  the  story  was  that  the  Duke  was 
driven  to  Freshaven,  and  put  on  board  the 
packet,  which  was  to  leave  at  one  in  the  morning. 
Eatabouille  and  Compemot  promised  to  take  care 
of  him  as  far  as  Dieppe.  But  in  case  the  Duke's 
condition  should  excite  any  suspicion  on  board, 
Dr.  Claverley  lent  them  one  of  the  printed  forms 
which  he  used  to  certify  lunatics.  This  was  filled 
up  at  Freshaven  with  fancy  names,  and  it  armed 
the  two  Frenchmen  with  power  to  carry  theii* 
patient  anywhere  unmolested.  ''  I  think  he  also 
gave  a  draught  to  make  the  Duke  sleep,"  added 
Polly. 

"  Altogether  a  plot  of  the  most  iniquitous 
kind,"  was  Gertrude's  final  comment. 

"  Well,  but,  miss,  I  hope  you  don't  think 
that  Gratchard  behaved  badly  ? "  pleaded  Folly. 
"  What  was  he  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  don't  blame  M.  Grachard,"  replied  Ger- 
trude ;  "but  Dr.  Claverley  turns  out  to  be  just 
as  bad  as  I  suspected." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,  miss  ;  you  see,  he 
wanted  to  do  a  good  turn  to  my  Tim.  He  drove 
Gratchard  Imck  to  Lewbury  when  the  other  two 
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had  gone  off,  and  lie  advised  him,  too,  to  leave 
the  country.  That's  why  we  went  to  Brussels  for 
our  honeymoon,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  I  wasn't 
very  happy  during  that  journey ;  for  I  noticed 
that  Tim  started  at  the  sight  of  every  policeman 
we  met,  and  it  wasn't  until  we  reached  Brussels 
that  I  could  find  out  what  was  the  matter." 

"  Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  those  two 
Frenchmen,  M.  Grachard's  friends  ?  " 

"  Eat  and  Cumphy  ?  Oh,  I  believe  they're 
in  Paris,  miss,  waiting  to  overthrow  the  Bad  'Un. 
That's  been  their  profession  for  years,  and  Grat- 
chard  had  come  to  Paris  to  help  them,  thinking 
all  was  safe  when  we  were  taken." 

It  was  a  comfort  to  Gertrude  to  know  the 
truth  about  the  ao^o-ression  on  Eoland.  At  subse- 
quent  interviews  she  forbore  recurring  to  the  sub- 
ject, but  Polly  did  so  once  or  twice  to  clear  up 
•loubtful  points  that  seemed  to  tell  against  her 
Tim.  Polly's  moods  alternated  between  sanguine 
expectations  of  seeing  her  husband  become  a 
man  of  might,  and  hideous  fears  of  hearing  that 
his  head  had  been  severed  from  his  body.  How- 
ever, she  had  to  give  up  talking  politics  on  finding 
that  Miss  Corrinoton  would  not  listen  to  a  word 

o 

against  the  Bad  'Un. 
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She  had  compassed  her  main  object  when  she 
had  got  Gertrude  to  promise  that  if  the  Bad  'Uu 
were  not  overthrown,  and  if  she,  Gertrude, 
became  Duchesse  d'Alma,  Timon  Grachard's  sins 
should  not  be  visited  hardly  upon  him.  "  After 
all,  miss,  he's  not  such  a  Eadical  as  you'd  take 
him  for,"  declared  the  young  wife,  naively.  "  I 
do  believe  that,  if  he  was  a  Duke,  like  your 
husband  that's  going  to  be,  he  would  not  be 
for  changing  things  much ;  and  that's  the  way 
with  them  all.  They're  for  equality,  as  they 
call  it ;  but  what  they're  all  driving  at  is  to  raise 
themselves  above  others,  so  as  to  have  their  turn 
of  ordering  people  about  a  bit." 

Daily  conversations  with  Polly  would  have 
resolved  themselves  into  monologues  on  the  young 
woman's  part,  evoking  no  more  than  monosyllabic 
echoes  from  Gertrude.  The  minds  of  the  two 
were  circles  which  had  but  one  point  of  contact, 
and  Polly's  circle  was  a  waterwheel.  Happily, 
its  clatter  was  so  ceaseless  that  it  produced  the 
same  eflfect  as  silence.  Gertrude  could  pick  her 
lint  in  complete  mental  isolation  while  Polly 
babbled. 

The  situation  became  different  when  Odette 
Kergarec  was  introduced  to  the  day-room.     The 
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first  time  she  saw  Gertrude  she  seemed  bent  on 
illustratinsf  the  adag^e  that  "three  are  no  com- 
pany  ;  "  for  she  sulked.  It  was  just  beginning  to 
glimmer  upon  her  that  iron  bars  are  stronger 
than  a  girl's  screams ;  in  other  words,  she  was 
alarmed,  that  her  mewing,  squealing,  and  threaten- 
ing had  not  produced  the  same  effect  on  the 
walls  of  St.  Lazare  as  Joshua's  trumpets  on  those 
of  Jericho.  Gendarmes  and  magistrates — a  dull 
race,  ill-prepared  by  their  habits  of  mind  to  dis- 
cern a  new  Joan  of  Arc  in  a  girl  alighting  from  a 
Parisian  prison-van — had  not  been  so  gentle  with 
Odette  as  the  good  Augustine  nuns  were.  They 
had  told  her  to  hold  her  tongue.  Therefore, 
when  Odette  was  led  into  Gertrude's  presence 
by  the  matron,  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands, 
and  snapped,  "  I  don't  want  to  see  anybody." 
Her  second  observation  was,  "  I  shan't ; "  her 
next,  "I  don't  care."  After  that,  she  turned  her 
back  upon  Gertrude,  but  peeped  out  of  the  corner 
of  one  eye  at  Polly's  sewing-machine,  a  thing  she 
had  never  seen  before,  and  burned  to  ask  Cjuestions 
about ;  only  she  would  not  ask  questions,  because 
it  was  her  mood  to  pout  on  that  particular  day. 
She  ended  by  having  a  loud,  snivelling  cry  to 
herself. 
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"  Poor  child ! "  said  Gertrude,  audibly,  but 
made  no  further  advance. 

At  the  next  meeting  Odette  was  all  smiles, 
with  only  a  pretence  at  coyness.  Curiosity  about 
the  sewing-machine  had  been  leading  her  through 
the  night  over  the  trackless  plains  of  medita- 
tion ;  and  then  she  had  been  a  little  struck  by 
Gertrude,  while  taking  an  eye-corner  photograph 
of  her. 

"  How  lovely  you  are  ! "  she  exclaimed, 
simply.  "  And  well  dressed  too  !  That  dress  of 
yours  fits  you  as  the  rind  does  its  fruit." 

"  It's  I  who  made  that  dress,  didn't  I,  miss  ? " 
sang  out  Polly ;  and  from  that  moment,  whenever 
the  French  girl  made  a  remark,  Polly  introduced 
her  commentary  upon  it,  now  in  English,  now  in 
Anglo-French. 

"  Did  she  make  your  dress  ?  "  inquired  Odette, 
who  had  at  a  glance  settled  for  herself  that  Ger- 
trude and  the  sempstress  did  not  sit  on  the  same 
steps  of  the  social  staircase.  And  she  jerked  her 
head  towards  Polly.  "  Did  she  make  it  vdth  that 
thing  that  goes  like  a  knife-grinder  s  wheel  ? " 

"  You  have  never  seen  a  thing  like  that 
before,  Odette  ?  "  said  Gertrude,  kindly,  as  she 
followed  the  direction  of  the  peasant-girl's  glance. 
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*'Can  you   work  with  the  thing,  mademoi 
selle  ? "  asked  Odette. 

''  Yes,  a  little ;  but  not  so  well  as  Madame 
Grachard.     She  is  very  clever  with  it." 

"  I  believe  you  do  it  better  than  she  does.  I 
believe  you  do  everything  better  ;  your  voice  is 
so  pretty.  I  don't  wonder  that  monsieur  was  so 
madly  in  love  with  you." 

The  glow  of  sunrise  came  over  Gertrude's 
face. 

"  You  know  the  Due  d'Alma  well  ?  "  said  she, 
unable  to  ignore  or  to  ward  off  the  compliment, 
but  taking  it  with  a  blush  that  went  on  deepening 
for  a  whole  minute. 

"  We  call  him  monsieur,  mademoiselle.  He 
is  Count  de  Beauregard.  What  is  the  use  of  an 
Italian  title  ?  "  Odette  was  thinking  with  scorn 
of  the  Corsican  Quirolo.  "  When  you  become 
monsieur's  wife,  you  will  call  yourself  Countess 
de  Beauregard,  won't  you  ?  I  would  rather  be 
Countess  de  Beauregard  than  Queen  of  France." 

"  Anybody  would  be  proud  of  the  name," 
replied  Gertrude,  softly. 

*'  Shall  I  tell  you  about  the  Italians  and 
Corsicans,  mademoiselle  ? "  continued  Odette,  with 
the  malice  of  a  monkey  in  her  eyes.     '"  Well,  in 
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their  country  the  meat  is  as  grass,  and  the  grass 
is  water  ;  their  men  are  Avomen,  and  their  women 
uothino^." 

"  Well,  I  never ;  that's  a  character  to  give  a 
people  ! "  ejaculated  Madame  Grachard,  nee  Hop- 
kins. 

"  Those  old  names  like  Beauregard  and 
Chateaufort  are  like  the  stone  carvings  over  the 
castle  door,"  said  Odette  ;  "  they  don't  want  any 
gilding.  I  thought  till  yesterday  that  monsieur 
was  dead,  mademoiselle.  What  a  time  you  must 
have  had  when  you  thought  you  had  lost  him  ! 
Mother  Ste.  Agathe  told  me  he  had  come  to  life 
again,  and  I  know  somebody  besides  you  who 
will  have  cried  for  joy  over  that  news." 

''You  mean  monsieur's  sister  ?  " 

"  I  had  forgotten  her,  mademoiselle.  I  was 
thinking  of  one  whom  monsieur  treated  as  of  no 
more  account  than  a  daisy  in  the  grass,  because 
a  true  man  has  but  one  love." 

In  another  minute  Gertrude  had  heard  of  her 
rival,  and  of  Pauline's  hopeless  love.  It  was 
^'orth  coming  to  prison  to  have  heard  this.  Never 
in  freedom  could  Gertrude  have  had  all  the 
details  of  the  story  unfolded  to  her  as  they  were 
now.     She  might  under  other  circumstances  have 
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caught  rumours  here  and  there,  and  have  suffered 
in  mind  while  trying  to  understand  them  ;  but 
Odette  told  her  all  things  without  reserve. 
Nothing  was  wanting  to  complete  Gertrude's 
triumph  in  the  victory  over  her  unseen  rival. 
But,  of  course,  Gertrude  felt  no  ^^ity  for  Pauline, 
and  no  predilections  in  her  favour.  Every  word 
of  Odette's  in  praise  of  Pauline  was  like  a  little 
pin-thrust  to  the  English  girl ;  and  drily  sarcastic 
was  Gertrude's  inflexion  of  the  word,  "  Indeed  ? " 
when  Odette  came  to  the  narrative  of  how  the 
Powers  above  had  made  a  proniLnciamiento  in 
Pauline's  favour. 

*'  You  are  a  Protestant,  mademoiselle,"  said 
Odette,  with  a  half-laugh.  "  "What  is  a  Pro- 
testant ?  " 

"  line  qui  proteste  contre  les  betises "  (one 
who  protests  against  nonsense),  cut  in  Polly. 

*'  Let  mademoiselle  speak,"  snapped  Odette. 
"  Do  you  believe  in  our  Lady,  mademoiselle  ? " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Gertrude. 

Odette  had  expected  another  answer.  If 
Gertrude  had  said  no,  the  contrary  spirit  of 
the  Breton  girl  would  have  turned  her  into  a 
champion  of  orthodoxy.  As  it  was,  she  hesitated. 
It  was  no  fun  sparring  with  Polly. 
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During  several  of  her  afternoon  conversations 
with  Gertrude,  Odette  returned  to  the  story  of  the 
apparition,  and  was  disconcerted  by  Gertrude's 
placidity  in  listening  to  her.  Only  she  could  see 
that  she  did  not  rise  in  mademoiselle's  estimation 
by  her  efforts  to  play  the  part  which  the  nuns 
had  assicrned  to  her. 

This  did  not  suit  Odette.  She  wanted  admi- 
ration, or,  at  least,  wonder  for  herself  personally ; 
and  if  she  could  not  get  it  one  way,  she  would 
try  another.  Now  and  then  she  sulked  with 
Gertrude,  and  devoted  all  her  attention  to 
Polly. 

"  Will  you  make  me  a  dress  like  hersf  "  she 
whispered,  pointing  with  her  finger  at  Gertrude. 

"  Don't  be  rude  and  point  in  that  way,"  said 
Polly.      "  Can't  you  speak  civilly  to  ma'm'zelle  ?  " 

*'  She  doesn't  care  to  talk  with  me,"  said 
Odette,  moodily,  with  a  toss  of  her  head.  "  She 
doesn't  believe  what  I  say." 

"Nee  moa  nong  ploo "  (nor  do  I),  replied 
Polly. 

"My  dress  is  silk,  though,  and  hers  is  only 
stuff,"  murmured  Odette,  turning  to  a  new  order 
of  ideas. 

Polly  laughed.     "  That's  the  silk  they  use  to 
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line  dish-cloths  with  in  my  country.  How  much 
do  you  get  a  day  for  wearing  that  dress  ? " 

"  Je  ne  vous  comprends  pas,"  gravely  answered 
Odette,  whose  cheap  silk  dress  was  certainly  not 
improved  from  having  been  worn  every  minute 
since  she  purchased  it,  saving  at  night,  when  its 
owner  rolled  it  up  and  pressed  it  under  her 
pillow,  lest  somebody  in  the  prison  should  steal 
it.  The  nuns  had  not  been  able  to  impress  upon 
her  that  there  are  fewer  thieves  in  prison  than 
elsewhere. 

"  Well,  I  shouldn't  wear  such  a  dress  as  that 
unless  somebody  paid  me,"  resumed  Polly.  ''  As 
for  your  hair,  you  are  all  in  the  fashion,  though  I 
dare  say  you  don't  know  it.  Much  of  your 
money  doesn't  go  in  combs,  eh  ?  " 

Polly  could  not  promise  to  make  Odette  a 
dress,  because  the  materials  were  wanting ;  besides, 
Mother  Ste.  Agathe  had  held  out  hopes  of  beauti- 
ful white  and  scarlet  robes,  if  Odette  were  good. 
The  girl  did  not  understand  as  yet  the  matron 
was  alluding  to  a  Carmelite's  habit.  Every  even- 
ing, when  she  returned  to  her  cell,  Odette  thrilled 
the  good  matron  with  cock-and-bull  stories  as  to 
the  spiritual  impressions  which  she  was  making 
on  the  two  English  Protestants. 
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If  she  had  beeo  dealing  with  common  prisoners, 
the  matron  would  have  satisfied  herself  about  the 
truth  of  these  statements  by  eavesdropping,  but 
some  holy  fear  withheld  her  from  prying  into 
Odette's  work.  She  may  have  feared  to  detect 
the  new  Joan  in  fibs.  So  she  recompensed  Odette 
for  her  stories  by  dainties,  and  she  communed 
with  her  nuns  about  the  possibility  of  getting  the 
child  to  enter  upon  her  novitiate  as  a  Carmelite. 
The  allurements  of  costume  were  obviously  the 
first  things  to  oflfer  for  such  a  purpose.  But  the 
matron  also  wrote  to  the  Superior-General  of 
the  Carmelites  about  Odette,  and  she  spoke  to 
her  confessor,  and  the  confessor  spoke  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris. 

When  people  speak  of  the  formidable  might 
of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  they  mean  this 
kind  of  thing.  Mother  Ste.  Agathe  had  made 
up  her  mind  that  a  girl  connected  with  a  miracle 
should  defy  all  the  coalesced  powers  of  judges 
and  police,  even  if  she  were  ten  times  guilty,  and 
lo  !  there  was  Odette  at  once  under  the  protection 
of  a  Church  which  has  hidden  active  ao^encies 
running  under  the  surface  of  society  everywhere. 
Her  case  soon  reached  the  Empress  Eegent's  ears, 
and  her  Majesty  signed  an  order  for  the  prisoner's 
immediate  release. 
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Not  only  so,  but  Count  de  Beaujeu  was 
sharply  rated  for  having  let  her  be  arrested,  and 
the  order  which  he  received  compelled  him  to 
quash  Odette's  dossier ;  that  is,  to  expunge  Odette's 
name  from  the  police -books,  so  that  no  record  of 
a  charge  should  linger  against  her.  Moreover, 
he  was  instructed  to  suspend  the  detective  by 
whom  Odette  had  been  apprehended.  Such 
things  can  despotic  power  do. 

One  afternoon  Odette,  coming  into  the  day- 
room,  said  in  a  half-pouting  fashion  to  Gertrude, 
"  I  am  going  out  this  evening,  mademoiselle." 

"  I  am  very  glad  of  that,  Odette,"  answered 
Gertrude,  really  pleased.  "Shall  you  go  to 
Brittany  ? " 

"  They  want  me  to  go  and  stay  in  a  convent," 
said  Odette,  uneasily.  "  What  would  you  do  if 
you  were  in  my  place  ?  " 

"  Our  cases  are  so  different,  you  see." 

"  I  wouldn't  be  in  the  skin  of  those  who  have 
put  you  here,"  remarked  Odette,  after  a  pensive 
look  at  Gertrude.      "  It's  for  politics,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  So  they  tell  me." 

"Well,  you  won't  be  the  first  Countess  de 
Beauregard  who  has  been  in  prison.  One  of 
them  nearly  as  nice-looking  as  you  had  her  head 
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cut  off  during  the  Eevolution  when  those  accursed 
Blues  beat  the  Whites.  There's  her  portrait  at 
Chateaufort." 

"  I  say,  I  wish  you  wouldn't  talk  about 
cutting  off  heads,"  whimpered  Polly,  who  was 
jealous  at  seeing  Odette  get  out  of  prison  first. 

"  They  won't  cut  off  your  head  ;  it  isn't  worth 
takino^,"  snio-orered  Odette,  who  was  crouchino;  on 
the  floor  of  the  cell,  her  clasped  hands  encircling 
her  knees,  and  her  chin  on  her  breast — a  favourite 
posture  when  out  in  the  fields  minding  her  cows. 
"  Mademoiselle,"  she  continued,  "  when  monsieur 
comes  to  Paris,  he'll  take  a  pretty  vengeance  on 
those  who  locked  you  up.  I  think  I  can  see  him. 
"Won't  you  be  glad  to  pay  them  out  ?  " 

"  I  would  rather  there  were  no  vengeance, 
Odette.     What  would  be  the  use  of  it  ?  " 

''  I'd  have  them  ail  bled  like  pigs,"  said 
Odette,  tranquilly.  "  That  Count  de  Beaui-egard 
whose  wife  they  guillotined  was  monsieur's 
grandfather,  and  he  swore  he  would  have  the  life 
of  a  Blue  with  his  own  hand  for  every  day  that 
his  wife  had  spent  in  prison  before  going  to  the 
scaffold.  And  he  kept  his  word.  He  was  just 
like  monsieur  in  the  face." 

*'He    lived    in   rouah  times,"  said  Gertrude. 
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"  He  would  have  acted  differently  if  he  had  lived 
now." 

*'  Blood  boils  quicker  than  water ;  and  give 
me  a  man  who  has  blood  in  his  veins."  After 
that  there  was  a  long  pause ;  then  Odette  trans- 
ferred her  chin  to  her  knuckles,  and  exclaimed, 
"  I  don't  believe  you  like  me  a  bit,  mademoiselle." 

"  What  an  idea,  Odette  !  "  and  Gertrude  put 
a  great  deal  of  kindness  into  her  face  as  she 
looked  at  the  girl. 

"  Nobody  ever  did  like  me,"  said  Odette. 
"  And  I  love  myself  just  as  much  as  the  road-side 
bramble  which  does  no  good,  and  which  I  crush 
down  with  my  sahot  whenever  I  pass.  I  say, 
those  were  all  lies  that  I  told  you  about  the 
apparition." 

"  Hark  to  that  now ! "  ejaculated  Polly. 
''  What  a  wicked,  bad  girl  she  must  be,  miss  !  " 

"  What  was  the  use  of  telling  me  things  that 
were  untrue  ? "  asked  Gertrude,  without  much 
reproach  in  her  tone  ;  for  she  had  never  put  faith 
in  Odette's  stories. 

Odette  had  nothing  more  to  expect  from  the 
nuns  now ;  so  she  abandoned  herself  to  the 
pleasure  of  repeating  to  Gertrude  all  that  she 
told  to  Jerome  Juva  in  the  confessional.     Her 
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narrative  failed  in  tlie  kind  of  success  which  she 
had  anticipated,  for  Gertrude  did  not  laugh ;  nor 
did  Polly,  who,  though  inclined  to  do  so,  modelled 
her  behaviour  on  Gertrude's.  But  Gertrude  was 
smitten  vnth.  a  sincere  pity  for  the  unhappy 
Jerome,  whose  plight  Odette  described  in  mocking 
lanoruas^e. 

"  If  you  are  a  good  girl,  Odette,  you  will  let 
the  whole  truth  about  this  be  known  everywhere."' 

"  Oh,  it's  no  use  ;  people  wouldn't  believe  me 
now,"  answered  Odette,  becomino;  sullen  ao-ain  ; 
for  she  was  disappointed  at  not  having  raised  a 
laugh.  "  If  I  told  the  truth,  I  should  be  hooted 
for  a  witch  ;  and,  mind  you,  if  you  go  to  Chateau - 
fort,  you  will  have  to  pretend  to  believe  in  that 
miracle,  or  they  will  call  you  a  heretic." 

"  They  shaU  call  me  what  they  please,"  replied 
Gertrude.  "  But  as  for  you,  Odette,  you  must 
try  and  be  a  better  girl,  or  you  will  be  very 
unhappy  all  your  life." 

"  And  if  you  marry  and  keep  on  telling  such 
awful  lies,  your  husband  will  be  smacking  your 
head  for  you,"  was  Polly  Grachard's  more  definite 
prophecy. 

"  I'm  not  the  wood  out  of  Avhich  they  make 
saints,"   murmured  Odette.     "  I   have   seen   the 
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image-maker  of  Auray  come  into  our  woods  to 
find  blocks  out  of  which  to  cut  his  fissures.  He's 
all  day  choosing  them  sometimes.  He  wants  wood 
with  a  straight,  close-grain  line  over  line  and  all 
white.  If  there's  a  block  with  a  notch  or  a  knot 
in  it,  he  throws  it  aside,  and  nobody  cares  much 
what  becomes  of  it  till  it  is  wanted  for  the  fire. 
It  gets  its  turn  of  being  burnt  in  time,  and  it's 
good  enough  for  that.  You  look  to  me  like  the 
white  wood,  mademoiselle.  I  am  one  of  the 
notched  and  knotted  blocks." 

And  Odette  shook  her  head  as  if  she  did  not 
care  to  struggle  against  the  Destiny  that  had 
made  her  what  she  was. 


(     163     ) 


CHAPTER  XIL 

A   CHANCE   FOE   CLAVERLEY. 

At  Lewbuiy  nothing  was  heard  of  Gertrude  or  of 
Hacks  Littlepoint  till  more  than  a  week  after 
they  had  started  for  France. 

Hacks  had  told  his  wife  that  he  should  not 
be  away  more  than  a  couple  of  days.  On  the 
third  day  after  his  departure,  the  English  papers 
reported  the  rumour  that  the  Due  d'iVlma  was 
alive ;  and  upon  this  Kate  and  her  relations  con- 
cluded that  Gertrude  must  have  prevailed  upon 
Hucks  to  take  her  to  Saarbrtick,  where  the  Duke 
was  alleged  to  be  lying. 

'*  I  think  Hucks  might  have  written  us  a  line 
from  Paris,"  complained  Kate ;  but,  having  said 
this,  she  began,  wife-like,  to  make  excuses  for  her 
husband. 

In  war-time  the  post  was  not  to  be  depended 
upon.     No   doubt  Hucks   had  written,  and   his 
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letter  had  miscarried.  It  was  very  kind  of  him 
to  take  Gertrude  to  Saarbriick,  for  he  had  only 
two  shirts  in  his  carpet-bag ;  but  how  unlike 
Hucks  to  venture  thus  into  a  region  where  armies 
were  fighting.  Kate,  while  trembling  lest  any 
mishap  should  befall  her  husband  at  the  seat  of 
war,  was  proud  of  the  gallantry  which  he  displayed 
for  Gertrude's  sake. 

Whether  they  should  be  glad  or  sorry  the 
Due  d'Alma  was  alive,  Kate  and  the  Corringtons 
knew  not.  They  were  growing  utterly  tired  of 
Gertrude  and  her  affairs,  Even  Kate,  who  loved 
romance  in  marriage,  was  thinking  that  there 
had  been  too  much  of  it  in  this  case.  And  she 
could  not  approve  of  this  last  escapade  of  Ger- 
trude's in  going  to  Saarbriick.  It  was  a  very 
forward  thing  to  do,  and  apparently  the  girl  had 
been  quite  intractable,  so  that  Hucks  had  felt 
compelled  to  accompany  her  lest  she  should  go 
by  herself.  It  was  not  considerate  of  her  to 
carry  off  a  married  man  in  this  way  from  his  wife 
and  family  and  his  clients. 

During  these  days  of  suspense  General 
Corrins^ton  fell  ill.  He  caus^ht  a  chiU  one  even- 
ing  going  to  the  reading-rooms  to  hear  the  latest 
news  of  the  war,  and,  after  a  sleepless  night,  fever 
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set  in.  Dr.  Claverley  was  sent  for.  IMrs. 
Corrington  would  have  preferred  to  call  in  some- 
body else,  but  Claverley  had  been  the  family 
doctor  before  his  quarrel  with  Gertrude,  and  the 
General  had  more  confidence  in  him  than  in  any 
of  the  other  local  practitioners.  Claverley  came. 
He  took  charge  of  the  patient  in  the  most  pro- 
fessional manner,  and  for  several  days,  while  the 
fever  was  at  its  worst,  he  was  in  and  out  of  the 
house  at  all  hours. 

One  evening  he  was  by  the  General's  bedside 
when  Kate  arrived  at  Kingshouse,  all  breathless 
and  agonized  from  two  letters  she  had  received 
from  Paris,  informing  her  that  her  husband  and 
sister  were  both  in  prison. 

What  a  piece  of  news  !  The  General  in  bed 
and  Dick  Corrington  at  Woolwich,  there  was  no 
man  with  whom  Kate  and  her  mother  could  confer 
in  the  first  throes  of  their  anxiety,  except  Laurence 
Claverley.  They  showed  him  the  letters.  Kate 
was  wildly  talking  about  starting  on  the  instant 
■  »r  Paris ;  Mrs.  Corrington  sat  wringing  her 
hands. 

''  Oh  dear !  oh  dear !  all  this  because  that 
wayward  girl  would  go  and  marry  a  foreigner. 
How  I  wish  she  had  listened  to  my  advice,  Dr. 
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Claverley,  and  taken  you  when  you  were  willing. 
I  always  said  to  her,  '  Gertrude  child,  you  will  be 
sorry  for  your  behaviour  to  Dr.  Claverley  as  long 
as  you  live/  " 

"  Mamma,  they  have  been  carrying  him  about 
Paris  in  a  prison-van ! "  sobbed  Kate,  referring 
to  the  letter  in  which  her  husband  related  his 
woful  experiences.  "And  fancy  their  accusing 
him  and  Gertrude  of  being  M.  Grachard's  accom- 
plices !  Did  you  know  that  M.  Grachard  had 
been  arrested.  Dr.  Claverley  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  saw  it  in  the  papers  a  week  ago," 
answered  the  doctor.  "But  there  is  no  danger 
for  him,  or  for  your  husband,  or  for  Miss  Corring- 
ton,  you  may  reassure  yourselves." 

"  No  danger  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  cried 
impulsive  Kate.  "  Think  of  my  husband  in 
prison  lying  on  straw,  perhaps  in  a  stone  cell. 
Why,  it's  enough  to  break  his  heart." 

Kate  thouorht  more  of  her  husband  than  of 
Gertrude  ;  the  doctor,  a  great  deal  more  of 
Gertrude  than  of  Hucks. 

"  Of  course  we  must  try  and  get  them  out," 
he  said  ;  "  but  what  I  mean  is,  that  the  Empire  is 
on  its  last  legs,  and  that  they  are  certain  to  be 
released  in  a  few  davs." 
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Onlookers  do  see  most  of  a  game,  and  what- 
ever Hucks  and  Gertrude  mio^ht  be  fearing^  in 
their  respective  prisons,  an  Englishman,  viewing 
their  position  from  afar,  saw  that  the  prison-doors 
must  soon  be  opened  to  them.  But  the  doctor  s 
perspicacity  did  not  serve  to  appease  a  distracted 
wife. 

"  I  must  start  for  Paris  at  once,"  declared 
Kate,  for  the  twentieth  time. 

"You  cannot  go  alone,  Mrs.  Littlepoint,"  said 
Claverley. 

"  I'll  telegraph  to  Dick  to  apply  for  leave  and 
come  with  me." 

This  was  done ;  but  Dick,  who  had  only  just 
obtained  his  commission  in  the  artillery,  could 
not  get  leave  for  more  than  one  day  at  an  hour's 
notice.  Too  many  officers  had  applied  for  leave 
in  order  that  they  might  go  and  watch  the 
operations  of  the  French  and  German  armies,  and 
every  application  was  now  being  critically  con- 
sidered. Dick  came  up  from  Woolwich  on  receipt 
of  his  sister's  telegram,  which  had  merely  said 
that  he  was  wanted  for  several  days,  without 
entering  into  details.  On  hearing  what  was  up, 
he  expressed  himself  about  the  cheek  of  the 
French  in  the  pointed  language  which  a  young 
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officer  may  be  expected  to  use  under  such  circum- 
stances ;  but  he  perceived  that  lie  should  be 
obliged  to  tell  his  colonel  all  the  facts  before  he 
could  get  leave  long  enough  to  be  of  any  use  to 
him. 

"  It  isn  t  very  pleasant  for  a  fellow  to  have  to 
tell  his  colonel  that  he  has  got  a  sister  in  quod," 
grumbled  the  sub-lieutenant.  "  Why  haven't 
you  telegraphed  to  the  Duke's  family  to  tell  them 
what's  happened  ? " 

"  A  pretty  family ! "  ejaculated  Mrs.  Cor- 
rington.  "  Why,  you've  not  seen  the  letter 
which  they  wrote  to  Hucks  about  the  Duke's 
property,  almost  accusing  your  sister  of  having 
plotted  the  Duke's  murder  with  Dr.  Claverley." 

"That's  stiff,"  muttered  Dick,  stroking  his 
incipient  moustache.  "Who's  the  skunk  who 
wrote  that  letter  ? " 

"  Why,  the  Count  de  Beaujeu." 

"  And  he's  Minister  of  Police,  isn't  he  ?  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  that  charge  against  Hucks 
and  Gertrude  of  being  mixed  up  with  Grachard 
was  all  humbug.  I  dare  say  De  Beaujeu  has 
locked  up  Gertie  because  he  hopes  that  if  he 
disgraces  her,  the  Duke  will  be  the  less  inclined 
to  make  her  his  wife." 
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This  had  not  occurred  to  Kate  or  to  Mrs. 
Corrington,  and  it  had  not  suggested  itself  to 
Claverley,  because  the  doctor  knew  nothing  of 
the  letter  which  the  Count  de  Beaujeu  had 
written.  He  had  to  be  told  of  it  now,  and  it 
was  a  very  disagreeable  communication,  both  for 
the  Corringtons  to  make  and  for  him  to  receive — 
the  more  so  as  it  put  an  ugly  complexion  upon 
Gertrude's  predicament.  If  the  Minister  of 
Police  had  been  unscrupulous  enough  to  put 
Gertrude  in  prison  for  private  motives,  he  might 
have  the  villainy  to  trump  up  against  her  some 
false  charge  difficult  to  refute. 

"I  think  somebody  ought  to  go  to  Paris," 
Claverley  now  said,  with  knitted  brows  ;  "  and  as 
I  seem  to  have  been  indirectly  the  cause  of  this, 
I  shall  be  ready  to  accompany  you,  Mrs.  Little- 
point,  if  you'll  allow  me.  I  can't  suffer  the 
Count  de  Beaujeu  to  make  free  with  my  name, 
and  I  shall  not  be  afraid  to  tell  him  what  I  think 
of  his  conduct." 

"  I  won't  trouble  you  to  go  with  Mrs.  Little - 
point,  doctor,"  said  Dick,  coldly.  "  But,  of  course, 
you  can  go  on  your  own  account." 

The  doctor  reddened,  and  Mrs.  Corrington 
was  indio^nant. 
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"Why  shouldn't  the  doctor  go  with  your 
sister,  since  he  is  kind  enough  to  propose  it  ? " 

"  Never  mind,  mother.  My  opinion  is,  we 
should  send  a  telegram,  answer  prepaid,  to  the 
director  of  the  Saarbriick  ambulance,  asking  if 
the  Duke  is  well  enouo-h  to  receive  a  messao-e. 
If  he  is,  then  we  can  let  him  know  of  Gertrude's 
scrape.  He  certainly  will  have  power  to  get  her 
out." 

"  Telegrams,  telegrams !  the  boy  talks  as  if 
they  cost  no  money  !  "  screamed  Mrs.  Corrington. 
"  I  don't  believe  the  Duke  will  move  a  finger  for 
your  sister,  and  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  whether 
it  wouldn't  have  been  better  if  he'd  been  killed 
at  Reischofi'en.  We  are  only  going  to  have  a 
number  of  new  worries  now ;  but  I  tell  you 
plainly,  Dick,  I  shall  set  my  face  against  a  re- 
opening of  the  courtship." 

"Come,  mother,  I  don't  think  you  ought  to 
be  hard  on  a  fellow  like  that.  The  Duke  was 
wounded  in  action,  and,  as  a  wife  and  mother  of 
soldiers,  you  ought  to  stick  up  for  him." 

Dick  was  very  true  to  the  Duke,  and  all  his 
sympathies  in  the  war  were  with  the  French. 
Claverley's,  as  he  knew,  were  German,  and  he 
hated  Claverley,   not  for  this  particular  reason. 
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but  because  he  thought  the  doctor  uncanny  and 
*'  bad  form  all  round."  He  objected  to  Claverley's 
being  mixed  up  any  more  or  in  any  sort  of  way 
with  Gertrude's  affairs,  guessing  that  Gertrude 
would  suffer  a  good  deal  more  than  she  had  yet 
done  sooner  than  owe  her  liberation  to  Claverley. 
Mrs.  Corrington  repeated  in  Dick's  hearing  and 
the  doctor's  that  no  good  ever  came  to  a  girl 
when  she  was  unfaithful  to  her  first  love,  and 
this  incensed  the  young  officer. 

"  Hang  it  all,  Kate  ! "  he  said  privately  to 
his  sister.  "  Mother  is  Cjuite  forgetting  herself. 
We  don't  want  the  sympathy  or  the  good  offices 
of  this  cad.  The  Duke  and  Gertie  are  engaged, 
and  we  have  just  got  to  speak  of  him  and  act 
for  him  as  if  he  were  an  English  officer  disabled 
by  war." 

"  That's  all  very  well,  Dick,  but  Hu  is  in 
prison,"  sighed  Kate,  tearfully.  ''  Tell  us,  if  you 
can,  how  to  get  him  out.  Dr.  Claverley  may  do 
more  than  you  can." 

''  Confound  Claverley  !  "  said  Dick.  "  I  won't 
have  him  go  with  you.  I'm  sorry  the  beggar 
was  ever  called  into  the  house." 

But  we  are  the  toys  of  circumstances.  Dick 
had   to   return    to   AYoolwich,    and    his   colonel 
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refused  him  leave.  The  necessities  of  the  service 
made  it  imperative  that  at  this  moment,  when 
there  was  a  chance  of  England  being  suddenly 
engaged  in  war  for  the  defence  of  Belgium,  every 
officer  should  remain  at  his  duty. 

Meanwhile  Kate  had  applied  for  a  Foreign 
Office  passport  through  her  husband's  bankers, 
the  Messrs.  Butterby,  and  this  document  could 
not  be  had  for  two  days ;  so  that  an  inevitable 
delay  of  three  days  had  arisen  since  the  receipt 
of  Hucks'  letter.  And  now  there  came  another 
letter,  in  which  Hucks  besought  his  wife  on  no 
account  to  come  to  Paris.  He  wrote  from  the 
prison  of  Ste.  Pelagie,  to  which  he  had  been 
transferred  from  the  Prefecture,  and  the  tone  of 
his  letter  was  far  from  serene,  for  anger  at  the 
indignities  which  he  had  suffered  throbbed 
through  every  line  of  it.  But  he  said  that  he 
expected  to  be  free  soon,  for  he  had  been  allowed 
to  communicate  with  the  British  Embassy,  and 
he  had  been  visited  by  an  attache,  who  had 
promised  that  the  French  authorities  should  be 
urged  to  release  him  quickly. 

Kate  and  her  mother  felt  they  must  take 
the  General's  advice.  He  was  recovering  from 
his  fever,  but   was,   of  course,   unfit   to   travel. 
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Chafing  at  his  helplessness,  he  took  Claverley's 
offer  of  going  to  Paris  in  very  kind  part,  and 
begged  him,  as  a  great  personal  favour,  to  start 
on  this  journey.  Somebody  ought  to  go,  he 
declared  ;  and  who  else  could  go  ?  Dick's  objec- 
tions were  stuff  and  nonsense. 

To  Laurence  Claverley  this  was  a  triumph. 
He  was  one  of  those  men  who,  fighting  for  their 
own  hands,  never  acknowledge  their  indebtedness 
to  circumstances.  Since  Gertrude  had  jilted 
him  everything  had  gone  ill  with  her,  and  he 
thought  that  all  this  was  his  doing.  Had 
he  been  a  canter,  he  would  have  said  that 
Providence  was  on  his  side  ;  but,  subscribing 
to  no  definite  faith,  he  found  his  moral  like  most 
agnostics  in  copybook  texts,  "  Everything  comes 
in  time  to  those  who  know  how  to  wait,"  and 
that  kind  of  thing. 

During  the  few  days  when  he  thought  that 
the  Duke  was  dead,  he  had  made  sure  that 
Gertrude  would  be  his  after  all.  He  felt  less 
certain  about  it  now,  but  hoped.  If  he  could 
win  his  match,  it  would  be  by  good  fielding, 
missing  no  chance  that  came  in  his  way. 

His  love  was  strong  because  his  nature  was 
like  a  hard  soil,  in  which  none  but  vigorous  plants 
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can  live.  Everything  that  took  root  in  him — 
love,  hatred,  ambition — grew  up  to  luxuriance  ; 
and  the  roots  and  branches  of  all  these  things 
were  intertwined  so  that  there  was  no  distinguish- 
ing them  the  one  from  the  other.  He  perhaps 
hated  Gertrude  as  much  as  he  loved  her,  and 
ambition  propped  both  his  hatred  and  love.  He 
wanted  mastery,  and  he  was  not  magnanimous 
enough  to  despise  those  little  vengeances  which 
take  the  colour  of  kindness.  That  is  why  he  was 
willino^  to  2fo  to  Paris,  at  some  inconvenience  to 
his  professional  work,  to  see  if  he  could  not  place 
Gertrude  and  her  family  under  some  obligation  to 
him.  Every  little  point  of  that  sort  counts  in  a 
long  game. 

Claverley's  manner  had  grown  singularly  curt 
and  haughty  of  late,  and  he  knew  it.  Having 
acquired  notoriety,  and  being  much  run  after 
from  curiosity,  he  had  no  reason  to  conceal  the 
traits  of  his  individualism,  as  young  doctors  must 
do  while  seeking  to  make  a  practice  by  being  all 
things  to  all  men. 

He  spoke  peremptorily  now  to  patients  whom 
he  had  formerly  flattered.  He  meant  for  the 
future  to  speak  out  his  opinions  on  politics, 
religion,   medicine,    and   all  other   matters   that 
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set  men  by  the  ears.  The  consciousness  that  he 
could  do  this  without  sujQTering  for  it  now  that  he 
was  noted  as  a  character  was  imparting  a  strange 
new  zest  to  his  life.  His  mind  had  shaken  off 
the  bonds  of  convention,  and  with  a  sense  of 
intellectual  freedom  there  had  come  to  Claverley 
an  undoubted  increase  of  power  in  his  science  as 
a  healer.  His  treatment  of  the  General's  fever 
had  been  able,  because  he  had  not  been  afraid  to 
dictate,  and  he  had  tried  some  experiments  upon 
which  he  would  not  have  ventured  some  weeks 
before.  He  was  confident  now  that  his  profes- 
sional rivals   thenceforth  would   not   be   amono- 

o 

small  provincial  doctors,  but  among  the  fore- 
most medical  men  of  the  land.  He  was  ofoino- 
to  be  numbered  with  these,  and  he  thought  he 
could  already  foresee  the  exact  place  he  would 
hold  in  their  ranks  by  the  time  his  hair  was 
grey. 

Before  leaving  Lewbury,  the  doctor  had  to 
make  arrangements  with  a  colleague  to  look  after 
his  patients  during  his  abscDce,  and  he  deliberately 
made  choice  of  the  doctor  who  disliked  him  most, 
and  was  sure  to  abuse  him  heartily  behind  his 
back.  There  was  something  rather  magnificent  in 
this  which  somewhat  abashed  the  recipient  of  the 
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favour — a  little  Doctor  Jupe,  the  oldest  prac- 
titioner in  the  town,  who  had  outlived  the  pleasure 
caused  by  the  recruiting  of  new  patients  unless 
they  belonged  to  county  families  and  gave  good 
dinners. 

Dr.  Jupe,  a  dignified,  white-chokered,  chin- 
stroking  little  gentleman,  whose  backbiting 
propensities  could  never  have  been  guessed  from 
his  benevolent  countenance,  came  hobbling  round 
to  see  Claverley,  intending  to  ask  with  paternal 
impertinence  what  kind  of  a  practice  the  young 
doctor  could  have  to  hand  over  to  such  a  big 
man  as  himself.  But  Claverley  crushed  him  by 
exhibiting  a  list  upon  which  were  several  county 
people  whom  Dr.  Jupe  had  hitherto  considered  as 
patients  of  his  own.  It  was  like  treason  to  learn 
that  these  people  had  been  ill  without  calling  him 
in  to  make  them  well,  or  at  least  to  pocket  their 
money,  and  to  drink  their  port  wine. 

"  Going  to  be  away  long  ? ''  asked  little  Dr. 
Jupe,  gulping  down  his  mortification. 

"  Only  for  a  few  days,  I  think." 

*'  You  won't  blame  me  if  I  set  your  best 
patients  on  their  legs  before  you  come  back?" 
asked  the  little  doctor,  struggling  to  be  facetious 
under  damping  influences. 
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"Hold  in  your  hand  a  wee,"  replied  Claverley, 
in  the  same  spirit  and  with  a  smile,  so  that  the 
little  doctor  half  forg-ave  him.  Not  that  we  are 
any  the  richer  for  a  man's  half-forgiveness  which 
is  like  half  a  bank-note  when  the  other  piece  is 
missing. 

Nobody  outside  the  circle  of  Kingshouse  knew 
why  Claverley  was  going  to  Paris,  or  learnt  that 
he  was  going  with  Mrs.  Littlepoint.  There  are 
secrets  which  can  be  kept  in  a  bag  like  a  cat  for 
more  or  less  time,  and  others  which  can  no  more 
be  bagged  than  a  swarm  of  gnats.  That  as  to 
the  whereabouts  of  Hucks  and  Gertrude  did  not 
go  buzzing  about  the  town  in  a  swarm  of  winged 
whispers.  It  belonged  to  the  fierce  black  cat  order, 
a  thing  which  may  do  damage  if  it  gets  abroad, 
and  was  therefore  very  tightly  tied  up.  Kate 
Littlepoint  changed  her  mind  every  hour  about 
going  to  Paris,  but  finally  decided  not  to  go, 
because  she  did  not  think  it  safe  to  leave  her 
mother  alone  to  guard  the  black  cat.  Afi'ection 
urged  the  good  wife  seawards ;  experience  re- 
minded her  that  Mrs.  Corrington  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  Mrs.  Nethersole  or  Mr.  Quang 
as  an  orange  to  be  squeezed.  It  was  not  worth 
w^hile  running  the  risk,  especially  as  Kate  was 
VOL.  m.  54 
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under   orders    from   her   husband   not    to   leave 
Lewbury. 

Danger  did  arise,  however,  as  to  the  secret 
escaping  through  the  town,  and  this  came  from 
the  hyper-conscientiousness  of  Bertha  Corrington. 
That  very  good  young  lady,  who  had  been  filling 
her  note -book  for  some  time  past  with  thoughtful 
speculations  upon  the  duties  which  are  laid  upon 
us  by  adversity,  was  moved  to  propound  to  her- 
self the  following  poser.  It  was  writ  large  upon 
her  note-book,  in  melancholy  sloping  letters : — 

''  If  I  heard  that  my  sister  was  being  enter- 
tained in  a  royal  palace,  should  I  not  he  proud  to 
circulate  the  news  ?  Oh,  ought  I  not  to  he  proud, 
then,  for  the  mere  tilth's  sake,  to  go  about  owning 
that  she  is  in  prison  f  Would  it  not  be  noble  to 
do  that  1  Is  it  not  the  kind  of  thing  that  Monica 
and  Hypatia^  and  Bayard,  and  General  Wash- 
ington ivould  have  done  ?  Shall  I  ever  he  tr^ly 
good  unless  I  can  Hse  superior  to  caring  whether 
I  make  all  around  me  wretched?  There  is  a 
load  upon  me  which  I  am  bearing  for  others; 
but  have  they  a  right  to  lay  such  a  burden 
upon  me  ?  " 

For  all  this  Bertha  held  her  peace,  and  she 
even  had  the  pious  fortitude  to  dress  up  the  truth 
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a  little — out  of  charity  to  the  naked,  so  to  say — 
when  next  asked  by  co-members  of  her  Mutual 
Improvement  Association  whether  Gertrude  was 
enjoying  herself  in  Paris. 

"  My  sister  is  living  very  quietly,"  she  said  ; 
"  but  all  that  she  has  seen  as  yet  of  Parisian  life 
is  very  new  to  her,  and  perhaps  exciting.  I  feel 
myself  I  am  just  as  happy  where  I  am." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

REBUFF   AJ;D  rebound. 

Laurence  Claverley  travelled  to  Paris  by  the 
shortest  route,  and  arrived  there  early  in  the 
morning.  He  alighted  at  the  Grand  Hotel, 
breakfasted  at  leisure,  and  went  out  neither  too 
soon  nor  too  late  to  call  at  the  British  Embassy 
and  the  State  Police  Office.  Half  the  secret  of 
getting  great  people  to  listen  to  you  consists  in 
going  to  them  at  the  proper  time  and  showing 
no  hurry.  The  doctor  had  nobody  to  guide  or 
second  him  in  the  steps  he  was  going  to  take. 
The  only  man  whom  he  knew  in  Paris  was  a 
fellow-doctor  named  Sanguinetti,  a  great  Re- 
publican and  vivisector,  a  cutter- up  of  dogs 
and  constitutions,  a  savaiU  who  put  his  knife 
daily  into  half  a  dozen  birds,  rabbits,  and  frogs, 
just    to    satisfy   himself    that    Harvey   was   not 
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wrong  in  pretending  that  blood  circulates  in  the 
veins. 

Sano:uinettL  was  one  of  those  men  who  are 
always  too  busy  with  the  welfare  of  mankind  to 
help  a  friend.  Besides,  after  the  Prussian  vic- 
tories no  Parisian  cared  to  be  reminded  that  he 
had  studied  at  Bonn.  Claverley  knew  that  he 
should  get  nothing  out  of  Sanguinetti  (who  was  a 
mongrel  Corsican),  and  so  he  went  about  his 
business  by  himself. 

He  got  politeness  at  the  Embassy,  et  prceterea 
nihil ;  at  the  Police  Office,  the  discourtesy  habitual 
with  petty  French  officials,  but  two  orders  em- 
powering him  to  visit  Miss  Corrington  and 
Monsieur  "  Ux  "  in  their  prisons.  He  did  not  see 
the  Count  de  Beaujeu,  and  was  told  that  "  M.  le 
Ministre  ne  se  voyait  pas  comme  les  tours  de 
Notre  Dame  " — was  not  to  be  seen  like  a  public 
monument  by  every  would-be  spectator.  He 
also  learnt  from  an  atom  of  officialism,  talkinor 
big  and  bouncing  behind  a  glass  partition,  like 
a  ball  in  a  Fives  Court,  that  it  was  only  by 
a  great  favour  that  he  was  allowed  to  visit 
prisoners. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Claverley. 

"  Your  servant,"  answered  the  atom,  who  was 
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more  civil  to  people  going  out  than  to  those 
coming  in. 

Claverley,  of  course,  went  to  St.  Lazare  first. 
His  heart  beat  as  he  rang  at  the  big  black  door 
under  an  old  grey  porch,  and  while  he  was  being 
conducted  by  a  nun  across  a  courtyard,  he  was 
like  a  young  actor  who  is  going  to  appear  in 
public  for  the  first  time,  and  who  cannot  re- 
member a  line  of  his  part  when  the  curtain  is 
about  to  rise.  The  sight  of  the  nun  was  grateful, 
as  removing  all  idea  of  indignity  from  the  prison  ; 
but  it  likewise  suggested  that  Gertrude  was  not 
without  friends,  and  that  was  disappointing  to 
one  who  wished  to  appear  as  an  only  friend. 
Selfishness  and  devotion  meet  at  their  extremes, 
as  heaven  touches  earth  at  the  horizon. 

The  nun  examined  Claverley 's  order,  and  it 
was  then  he  learnt  that  officialism  had  not  vainly 
boasted  in  representing  that  he  had  got  a  favour. 
This  was  not  a  visiting  day.  Twice  a  week  he 
could  have  seen  the  prisoner  without  much  diffi- 
culty, but  only  for  twenty  minutes,  and  behind  a 
thick  grating.  The  order  admitting  him  on  an 
ofi'-day  procured  him  ingress  to  the  parloir  de 
faveur — a  small  room,  one  of  half  a  dozen  such, 
divided  by  a  low  wooden  partition,  whence  iron 
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bars  ascended  to  tlie  ceiling.  But  the  bars  were 
far  apart,  and  a  couple  sepaiated  by  the  partition 
could  still  sit  close  to  each  other,  touch  hands, 
and  even  kiss.  The  parloir  had  necessarily  two 
doors,  and  they  were  panelled  with  glass,  in  order 
that  a  nun  walking  up  and  down  a  passage  on 
the  prisoner's  side  might  have  an  eye  on  inter- 
views, though  she  could  not  hear  what  was 
spoken. 

Claverley  had  been  waiting  about  ten  minutes 
on  his  side  of  the  partition  when  Gertrude 
appeared  on  the  other.  Then  Claverley  felt  the 
bars  to  be  a  blessing.  Thoug^h  hands  could  be 
shaken  through  them,  they  provided  an  excuse  for 
not  attempting  this  salutation,  and  so  obviated 
the  awkwardness  which  must  have  occurred  if 
Claverley 's  extended  hand  had  been  refused. 
Gertrude,  indeed,  had  no  idea  that  she  was  going 
to  see  Claverley.  On  beholding  him,  she  flushed, 
and  made  a  move  to  retire. 

"  Don't  go.  Miss  Corrington,"  he  said  quickly. 
"  Your  father  has  been  ill ;  your  mother  and  your 
sister  cannot  leave  Lewbury,  and  I  have  come 
over  at  their  request." 

"Is  my  father's  illness  serious?"  she  asked, 
with  an  anxious  look. 
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But  he  shook  his  head,  so  the  temperature  of 
her  voice  sank  and  froze  as  she  inquired  if  he  had 
brought  any  letters.  It  was  like  saying,  "  I  want 
your  credentials." 

"  I  have  brought  several  letters,'' said Claverley ; 
but  as  he  handed  them  through  the  bars,  the  face 
of  an  elderly  nun  darkened  the  glass  of  the  door 
opposite  him,  and  the  door  was  opened. 

"  Pardon  me,  mademoiselle,  no  letters  can  be 
received  in  the  parloir  without  the  Mother 
Superior's  permission,"  grunted  the  wardress. 

"  Take  them  to  the  mother,"  said  Gertrude, 
handing  the  packet  unopened  to  the  nun. 

"  What  an  outrao^eous  thins:  ! "  exclaimed 
Claverley. 

"It  is  the  rule,"  replied  Gertrude,  simply  ; 
"  and  the  nuns  have  treated  me  very  kindly.  I 
have  nothing  whatever  to  complain  of" 

AYhat  more  could  be  said  ?  Gertrude  had 
repudiated  sympathy,  and  seemed  to  have  no 
desire  for  assistance.  If  a  person  bent  on  alms- 
giving were  greeted  before  he  had  opened  his 
mouth  with  the  remark,  "  I  am  not  hungry  nor 
thirsty ;  I  am  well  clothed  and  warmed,"  he 
would  feel  as  Claverley  did.  Gertrude  wanted 
him  to  go,  and  showed  it. 
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For  all  that  he  proffered  his  sympathy,  and 
spoke  of  his  determination  to  help  her. 

"You  can  do  nothing  for  me,"  she  interrupted 
coldly.     ''  I  shall  not  be  here  long." 

"But  it  is  abominable  that  you  should  have 
been  brought  here  ! "  he  exclaimed,  thinking  to 
touch  her  by  his  anger  against  those  who  had 
persecuted  her. 

"  It  was  rather  amusing,"  she  replied,  with 
an  air  of  absolute  indifference  ;  for  she  was 
resolved  not  to  be  of  the  same  mood  with  him  for 
a  moment.     He  saw  this,  but  answered  mildly — 

"  Your  parents,  your  brother  and  sisters,  have 
been  very  much  alarmed.  That  is  why  I  am 
here.  AVould  you  mind  telling  me  what  hopes 
you  have  of  being  soon  released,  that  I  may  re- 
assure them  ? " 

"  You  need  not  take  any  trouble  on  that  score, 
thank  you.     I  will  write  home  myself  to-day." 

She  lingered,  intimating  by  a  slight  raising  of 
the  head  as  she  turned  towards  the  door  that  she 
expected  his  next  words  to  close  the  interview. 
But  she  could  not  retire  of  her  own  accord, 
because  the  door  of  her  compartment  was  locked, 
and  she  must  wait  until  the  attendant  nun  passed 
again  to  let  her  out.     She  remembered  this  just 
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in  time  to  save  herself  from  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  open  the  door,  which  must  have  exposed  her 
to  some  more  words  of  commiseration.  But  the 
feelinor  that  she  was  forced  to  remain  for  a  few 
minutes  more  in  the  company  of  the  man  she 
hated  made  her  temper  rise. 

Up  to  that  moment  the  dialogue  had  been 
rapid,  as  the  clinking  of  foils  at  the  outset  of  a 
fencing  bout.  Now  there  was  a  stop,  and,  the 
two  measuring  each  other  with  the  eye,  their 
glances  met.  In  such  cases,  when  the  glance  of 
the  weaker  does  not  quail,  the  next  thrust  goes 
home.  The  difference  between  the  two  was  that 
Claverley  did  not  want  to  hurt,  while  Gertrude 
suddenly  determined  to  inflict  a  sharp  wound. 
This  man  was  crossing  her  path  again  ;  it  should 
be  for  the  last  time.  She  had  been  dreaming 
that  she  would  be  released  by  Eoland ;  to  be 
liberated  by  Claverley's  good  offices,  to  owe  this 
man  thanks,  would  be  intolerable. 

While  this  crossed  her  mind,  Claverley  had 
looked  to  see  if  he  could  notice  any  trace  of 
suffering  on  her  face,  anything  of  gaol-privations 
in  her  general  appearance.  But  she  was  calm 
and  winsome,  evidently  in  good  health,  and  as 
well  dressed  as  if  she  were  at  home. 
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"  Are  you  sure  you  want  nothing  ? "  he  asked, 
as  if  he  did  not  mean  to  be  rebuffed.  "  I  am 
acting  upon  the  instructions  your  father  acd 
mother  gave  me  in  saying  that  I  will  do  any- 
thing whatever  that  will  be  of  service  to  you.'' 

"  You  can  be  of  no  service  to  me,  Dr. 
Claverley,  and  you  know  it,"  was  her  quick  reply. 

"  I  hope  to  prove  the  contrary  ;  and  you 
must  know,  on  your  side,  that  I  shall  not  rest 
until  I  have  set  you  free." 

"  You  are  the  last  person  in  the  world  whom 
my  father  and  mother  should  have  sent  to  me 
with  such  words  as  these,"  she  said.  "  On  your 
own  good  taste  in  coming  here,  I  pass  no  com- 
ment ;  but  please  do  not  disturb  me  again." 

The  nun  passed  at  that  moment,  and  Gertrude 
rapped  at  the  window. 

While  the  door  was  being  unlocked,  Claverley 
said,  "  I  can  bear  a  great  deal  from  you.  Miss 
(,'Orrington." 

She  made  no  answer,  but  went  out.  A  few 
minutes  later  he  had  been  ushered  out  of  the 
prison,  and  was  bending  his  steps  towards  the 
other  gaol,  where  Hucks  Littlepoint  was. 

He  was  not  despondent,  for  he  had  kept  his 
temper.     The  victories  which  we  win  over  our- 
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selves  are  an  earnest  of  strength,  more  so  than 
those  which  we  win  over  others.  It  was  some- 
thing to  have  gone  through  an  interview  with 
Gertrude  without  being  driven  to  reproaches, 
and  yet,  before  Claverley  had  turned  the  corner 
of  the  street,  he  felt  the  palpitations  of  a 
dangerous  excitement  in  him.  He  could  not 
gather  up  his  impressions  into  thoughts,  but 
Gertrude  had  fascinated  him,  and  he  vaguely 
foresaw  that  it  would  be  so  whenever  they  met 
again — if  they  did  meet. 

He  was  walking  in  a  broad,  crowded  boule- 
vard, and,  not  knowing  his  way  to  Ste.  Pelagic, 
asked  a  policeman  to  direct  him.  He  was  told 
the  prison  was  very  far,  quite  the  other  side  of 
the  city,  and  that  he  had  better  take  a  cab  or  an 
omnibus.  Before  doing  this  he  looked  about 
him  for  a  place  where  he  could  slake  his  thirst. 
Excitement  makes  the  throat  dry.  He  sat  down 
outside  a  cafe,  where  two  rows  of  little  round 
marble  tables  were  arrayed  under  a  pink  and 
white  awning,  very  cool  to  look  at,  and  very 
enticing  to  a  thirsty  man.  Most  of  the  tables 
were  occupied,  and  many  of  the  customers  were 
sipping  a  greenish  clouded  liquid  with  an 
appetizing  smell  of  aniseed  or  caraway. 
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Willing  to  make  trial  of  a  beverage  whicli 
seemed  so  popular,  Claverley  told  a  waiter  to 
brinor  him  some  of  that  orreen  stuff. 

'^  Absinthe,  m'sieu  ? "  asked  the  waiter,  who 
was  all  shirt-front  and  snowy  apron. 

,  Claverley  nodded.  He  had  heard  of  absinthe, 
but  had  never  tasted  it.  He  was  aware  that 
this  liqueur,  distilled  from  wormwood,  was  a 
deleterious  drug  when  taken  habitually  and  in 
large  quantities,  but  a  tonic  for  occasional  use. 
The  waiter  brought  him  a  large  glass  containing 
about  a  tablespoonful  of  dark,  green  oil,  and 
with  it  a  decanter  of  iced  water.  The  Frenchman 
prepares  his  absinthe  lovingly  by  making  water 
trickle  into  it  drop  by  drop,  and  he  then  sips 
the  compound  at  leisure.  Claverley  doused 
his  absinthe  with  half  a  pint  of  water  at  one 
time,  a  proceeding  which  prevents  it  from  get- 
ting a  proper  cloudiness.  Then  he  drank  the 
mixture  in  two  or  three  draughts,  as  if  it  were 
lemonade. 

He  became  conscious  almost  instantly  of 
tjjreat  exhilaration.  He  beo;an  to  see  all  thino-s, 
not  couleur  de  rose,  but  in  the  green  tints  of  his 
absinthe,  which  are  quite  as  pretty.  Difficulties 
vanished    from    his    sicrht.      He    would    obtain 
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Gertrude's  release,  then  win  her  for  his  wife  by 
any  means,  even  if  he  had  to  challenge  the  Duke 
and  fio-ht  him.  Was  he  not  in  a  land  where  all 
things  are  possible  ?  and  had  he  not  the  secret 
good  wishes  of  Gertrude's  parents  ? 

Two  other  topers  of  absinthe  sat  at  a  table 
near  his,  and  were  attracting  general  attention 
by  their  loud  talking.  One  was  a  cuirassier 
sergeant,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling;  the  other,  a 
Zouave,  with  a  bandage  round  his  forehead. 
Both  had  been  slis^htlv  wounded  at  the  outset  of 
the  war,  and  had  been  sent  back  to  Paris  for 
treatment.  Their  uniforms  were  soiled  and 
covered  with  sewn  rents,  but  the  wearers  were,  of 
course,  all  the  prouder  of  them.  Though  Paris 
had  Q-rown  accustomed  to  the  sio^ht  of  wounded 
soldiers,  the  prestige  of  battle-stained  uniforms 
was  not  o-one,  and  all  who  were  within  earshot  of 
the  two  wounded  men  pricked  up  their  ears  to 
catch  w^hat  these  braves  had  to  say.  Under  such 
inspiriting  circumstances  the  braves,  of  course, 
vapoured  a  good  deaL 

"  We  have  been  betrayed,"  bawled  the 
cuirassier.  "  If  our  generals  had  been  like  my 
Colonel  d'Alma,  we  should  have  been  on  the 
march  to  Berlin  by  this  time." 
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"  Were  you  in  the  charge  of  Eeischoffen  ? " 
asked  Claverley,  turning  round. 

"  Qui,  monsieur,'^  answered  the  cuirassier, 
thumping  his  chest.  "  I  rode  close  behind  the 
Colonel  d'Alma,  and  a  better  officer  never 
charged  a  square.  I  saw  him  roll  three  times  off 
horses  shot  under  him,  and  pick  himself  up 
laughing,  as  if  he  were  in  a  ball-room.  Sacre 
tonnerre  I  and  it  was  a  fine  ball  too,  with  rousing 
galops,  I  can  tell  you  !  " 

"  Courage ! "  cried  the  Zouave,  who  was 
getting  a  little  maudlin.  "  Let's  have  some  more 
absinthe,  and  drink  his  health." 

**  Courage  !  "  answered  the  cuirassier,  clinking 
glasses  with  his  comrade.  ''We  have  not  had 
our  last  word  with  the  Prussian.  He's  strong, 
but  we  will  beat  him  yet." 

"  I'll  say  courage  too,"  muttered  Claverley  to 
himself.  "  My  enemy  is  strong,  but  I'll  beat 
him  ; "  and,  fired  by  these  thoughts,  he  hailed  a 
victoria,  and  was  driven  to  the  prison  of  Ste. 
Pelagie. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

THE    ANTECHAMBER   OF    POWER. 

Claverley  quite  expected  tliat  he  would  see 
Hucks  Littlepoint  as  he  had  seen  Gertrude — 
behind  bars.  But  at  the  Prison  of  Ste.  Pelagie, 
in  the  street  of  the  Hermit's  Well  (Puits  de 
I'Ermite),  political  prisoners  were  very  well 
treated.  Like  St.  Lazare,  it  was  a  monastery, 
and  in  the  parts  through  which  the  visitor  was 
conducted  there  was  but  little  to  remind  one  of 
a  gaol. 

"I  think  Monsieur  Ux  is  in  the  airing 
ground,"  said  a  warder,  who  escorted  Claverley  ; 
and  a  door  being  opened,  the  doctor  found  him- 
self in  a  pretty  spacious  yard,  gravelled,  and 
planted  with  two  rows  of  leafy  plantains.  Some 
green  benches  with  backs  were  set  under  the 
shade   of  these  trees,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
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yard  was  a  large  round  bed  of  geranium  and 
mignonette. 

He  whom  the  warders  persisted  in  calling 
"  Ux  "  was  not  at  first  discernible  to  his  country- 
man's eye.  More  than  a  score  of  men  were 
wanderino:  about  the  yard  or  restinsf  on  the 
benches — enough  of  them  to  animate  the  scene, 
but  not  to  make  a  crowd  ;  and  there  was  the 
same  promiscuity  of  ranks  among  them  as  in  an 
omnibus,  but  no  more.  None  of  the  prisoners 
had  the  look  of  paupers.  Most  of  them  were 
smoking  and  reading  newspapers  or  chatting. 

A  melancholy  figure,  wearing  a  cheap  riband - 
less  hat  of  plaited  reeds  with  a  very  broad  brim, 
rose  from  one  of  the  forms  and  accosted  Claverlev. 
With  him  rose  Timon  Grachard  and  two  or 
three  other  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  Claverley 
recognized  by  the  photographs  he  had  seen  of 
him  in  the  streets  as  Henri  Eochefort,  the 
pamphleteer. 

The  doleful  figure  in  the  hat  was  ''  Ux." 
"  It's  very  good  of  you  to  come  here,  Claverley,'' 
he  began,  with  a  quiet  shake  of  the  hand  ; 
])ut  Grachard  was,  of  course,  more  demonstrative. 
He  fairly  flew  into  the  doctor's  arms,  kissed 
him  on  the  necktie,  beino;  unable  to  reach  his  face. 
VOL.  in.  5.5 
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then,  spinning  round  with  his  arms  extended  like 
two  sign-posts,  introduced  him  to  his  friends. 

"The  best  and  bravest  of  Englishmen — 
Eochefort,  Yalles ;  this  is  my  friend  Claverley." 

While  there  was  lifting  of  hats  all  round, 
Claverley  had  expressed  his  surprise  at  being  in 
such  merry  company.  "  This  doesn't  look  much 
like  a  prison,  Grachard." 

"  It  is  not  a  prison,"  exclaimed  the  little  man, 
solemnly ;  "  it  is  the  antechamber  of  Power. 
To-morrow,  perhaps — in  a  week  at  latest — we 
here  shall  be  sitting  in  the  places  of  those  who 
locked  us  up." 

"  Or  we  shall  all  have  been  shot,"  remarked 
Henri  Eochefort,  with  a  serio-comic  grin. 

"Or  we  shall  have  been  shot,"  repeated 
Grachard,  as  if  he  felt  bound  in  fairness  to  con- 
template this  alternative,  and  it  must  be  owned 
that  there  was  seventy-five  per  cent,  less  bounce 
in  his  last  words  than  in  his  first. 

"  I  incline  to  think  that  we  shall  all  be  shot 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  just  after  supper,"  said, 
with  a  disconcerting  sneer,  the  man  who  had  been 
introduced  as  Yalles.  "  We  have  been  allowed 
to  do  as  we  please  for  the  last  week  ;  there  have 
been  no  rules  ;  friends  have  been  free  to  come  and 
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go  as  if  we  were  in  an  hotel,  and  last  night  mv 
warder  omitted  to  lock  up  mj  cell.  That  looks 
to  me  much  like  the  jolly  time  thej  allow  a  man 
on  the  mornino-  he  is  oroinof  to  be  gfuillotined." 

"  Let  us  hope  M.  de  Beaujeu  will  at  least 
send  us  a  good  champagne  dinner,  if  we  are  all 
to  be  shot  this  evening,''  observed  a  handsome 
young  man,  with  deep-set  eyes  and  wild  hair, 
whom  Claverley  heard  addressed  as  Flourens. 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  court-yard 
was  opened ;  and,  oddly  enough,  there  appeared 
a  marmitoii,  or  pastry-cook's  boy,  with  a  white 
flat  cap,  jacket,  and  apron,  carrying  a  tray,  on 
which  were  a  number  of  dishes  with  plated 
covers.  A  laugh  burst  from  all  the  light-hearted 
Eevolutionists ;  but  it  would  be  useless  to  conceal 
that  two  or  three  of  them  looked  a  little  blue, 
until  Hem-i  Eochefort  observed,  with  a  flicker 
of  drollery  on  his  smileless  face,  "It  is  om^  good 
friend  Eatabouille  who  is  fortifying  himself  in 
view  of  siege  and  famine." 

"  Eatabouille  is  a  Sybarite,"  said  Yalles. 

"A  Eepublican  must  be  a  Spartan,"  said 
another,  laughing.  "  If  there  be  any  truth  in 
Communism,  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  a  share  of 
Eatabouille's  dinner." 
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In  a  trice  the  cook's  boy  was  surrounded,  and 
good-liumouredlj  hustled.  Some  of  the  poorer 
prisoners — jouug  artisans  who  had  been  shut  up 
for  crying  "  Vive  la  Eepublique "  a  little  too 
soon — that  is,  before  the  Republic  was  yet  born — 
lifted  the  covers  on  the  tray,  and  beheld  a  roast 
duckling  with  some  peas,  a  dish  of  sweetbread, 
a  nice  little  salmon  cutlet  en  papillote,  and  a 
plateful  of  choice  red  strawberries,  with  a  little 
pot  of  St.  Didier  cream.  Two  bottles  belonging 
to  the  guarda  nohile  of  wines,  one  of  Chateau 
Larose,  the  other  of  champagne,  stood  as  sentries 
beside  these  dainty  dishes. 

Somebody  proposed  that  a  clearance  should 
be  made,  and  the  motion  was  voted  with  far 
more  unanimity  than  generally  prevails  in  Re- 
publican assemblies.  Notwithstanding  that  the 
rubicund  visage  of  M.  Ratabouille  appeared  at 
a  window,  this  good  citizen's  dinner  was  shame- 
lessly appropriated  by  his  friends.  To  add  insult 
to  injury,  one  of  the  looters  wrote  on  a  slip  of 
paper — 

"  Un  bon  journalist e  ne  mange  pas  les  canards 
qui  I'ont  aide  ^  faire  fortune."* 

*  A  journalist  does  not  eat  the  ducks  that  have  helped 
him  to  iDake  his  fortune.  In  French  canard^  duck,  means 
also  a  newspaper  fib. 
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While  this  scene  was  being  enacted  amid 
2^eals  of  mirth,  which  must  have  been  heard  over 
the  spiked  walls  far  down  Hermit's  Well  Street, 
Claverley  and  Hucks  remained  apart  and  talked 
of  their  private  aflfairs.  Being  in  the  greatest 
distress  about  Gertrude,  Hucks  was  wistful  to 
Jiear  all  that  Claverley  could  tell  him  about  her. 
From  the  moment  he  learnt  that  the  doctor  had 
been  to  St.  Lazare,  he  would  obtrude  none  of 
his  own  grievances  until  he  was  satisfied  that 
Uertrude  wanted  for  nothinof,  asked  for  nothinof, 
and  was  not  despairing.  It  was  only  when 
Claverley  had  given  him  a  pretty  truthful  account 
of  his  interview  that  he  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief 
and  alluded  to  his  own  concerns.  At  first  he 
shook  his  head  with  a  rueful  look  towards  all 
those  fellow-prisoners  of  his,  who  were  playing 
school-boy  pranks. 

"What  do  you  think  of  those  men,  Claverley? 
Are  the}^  not  dreadful  ?  Think  that  the  destinies 
of  France  may  be  committed  to-morrow  to  their 
care ! 

"  They  seem  gay  companions  enough,"  an- 
swered Claverley,  beginning  a  stroll  with  the 
lawyer  under  the  trees. 

"  Gay  1 "    echoed    Hucks,    with    a    shudder. 
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"  That  tall  thin  young  man  there,  with  the  sallow 
flice  and  black  bushy  hair,  Henri  Eochefort,  has 
in  some  things  the  simplicity  of  a  child  with  the 
vanity  of  a  peacock.  T  am  not  so  afraid  of  him. 
But  that  short  man  with  the  beard,  who  is  always 
sneering,  Valles,  is  a  sinister  fellow ;  and  the 
boy  Flourens  is  stark  mad." 

"  Have  you  picked  up  enough  French  to 
understand  what  they  say  ? " 

"  No ;  but  Grachard  interprets  for  me.  I 
could  not  shun  their  society  without  losing  his, 
and  he  has  been  really  very  good  to  me.  But 
my  good  friend,  when  we  sit  altogether  under  the 
trees  and  talk,  these  men  positively  shriek  w^ith 
laughter  at  the  opinions  I  convey  to  them  through 
Grachard,  though,  indeed,  I  am  not  conscious  of 
saying  anything  jocular.  They,  on  their  side, 
appal  me  by  their  want  of  faith  and  principle, 
and  unfathomable  ignorance." 

Here  Hucks  had  to  sink  his  voice  and  change 
his  subject,  for  the  prisoners  were  spreading 
about  the  yard  again.  His  own  individual 
grievances  were  that  he  had  been  made  to  ride 
any  number  of  times  in  a  prison-van  to  be 
questioned  by  a  magistrate  who  would  never 
listen  to  what  he  said.     He  had  conceived  the 
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lowest  opinion  of  the  French  magistracy.  But 
since  his  consignment  to  Ste.  Pelagic,  he  had  been 
much  more  comfortable  than  at  the  Prefecture. 
As  he  was  saying  this  a  warder  beckoned  to 
Claverley  to  intimate  that  the  half- hour  allowed 
for  his  visit  had  expired. 

Claverley  had  forgotten  that  he  was  limited 
as  to  time,  and  he  had  to  take  leave  of  Hucks 
somewhat  abruptly,  without  saying  half  of  what 
he  had  intended.  But  he  promised  to  make 
application  for  another  visiting- order.  "  How- 
ever," he  added,  "  as  you  may  be  released  your- 
self at  any  moment,  remember  my  address  is  the 
Grand  H6tel." 

As  Claverley  was  leaving  the  yard,  Grachard 
ran  after  him,  crying,  "  You  have  not  seen  my 
wife,  doctor  ? ''  ^ 

"No/' 

"Ah,  well,  listen  to  this  joke.  They  will 
not  acknowledge  her  as  my  wife,  because  they  say 
that  I  was  civilly  dead  and  could  not  marry. 
So  if  she's  released  she  will  not  be  allowed  to 
write  to  me,  nor  shall  I  be  able  to  write  to  her. 
I  mustn't  send  money  to  her  either,  because  that 
would  be  improper.  Try  and  let  the  poor 
creature  know  all  this  if  you  can." 
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"  Will  it  help  you  if  I  certify  to  the  autho- 
rities here  that  I  was  a  witness  of  your  lawful 
marriage  ?  "  asked  Claverley. 

"  Not  a  bit,"  said  Grachard  ;  "  but  when  you 
get  back  to  England,  you  may  caution  your 
(Countrywomen  of  what  they  must  expect  if  they 
insist  on  marrying  refugees,  I  warned  Madame 
Hopkins  that  she  was  wedding  her  daughter  to 
a  dead  man  ;  but  she  was  incredulous,  being  one 
of  those  formalists  who  will  take  nothing  for 
settled  until  all  le2:al  forms  have  been  accom- 
plished.  I  ought  to  have  come  to  her  like 
St.  Denis,  holding  my  head  in  my  hands  ;  then 
she  would  have  believed.  But,  I  say,  give  my 
love  to  Madame  Grachard  in  partihus  infedilinm, 
and  au  revovr  either  on  the  Place  de  la  Eoquette  * 
or  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville."  t 

*  The  place  where  criminals  are  executed. 
j  The  Town  Hall,  where  moribund  dynasties  receive 
their  coup  de  grace. 
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CHAPTER  XY. 

THE    LAST    DAYS    OF    A    DYNASTY. 

Claverley  returned  to  the  Grand  Hotel,  and 
after  dinner  at  a  table  d'hote,  whicli  was  very 
thinly  attended — for  foreigners  had  become  scarce 
in  Paris  since  street  loafers  had  taken  to  hustling 
every  person  of  strange  attire  or  accent  as  a 
Prussian  spy — he  wrote  to  the  Count  de  Beaujeu. 
His  letter,  which  pleaded  for  Gertrude's  release, 
was  to  remain  without  answer. 

On  the  following  day  he  busied  himself  with 
visits  to  the  British  Embassy  and  the  Palace  of 
Justice,  but  nothing  could  be  done  for  him  at 
either  of  these  places  ;  and  then  he  lost  con- 
siderable time  by  being  himself  arrested  as  a 
Prussian.  He  had  taken  a  cab  from  the  Embassy 
to  his  hotel,  and,  paying  the  driver  his  proper 
fare,    was    met   with    a    demand  for   ten  francs. 
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"  It's  absurd,"  he  said.  "  You're  a  Prussian.  I 
know  you  !  "  shouted  the  coachman,  a.  drunken 
fellow,  in  a  red  waistcoat  and  glazed  hat ;  and 
instantly  a  crowd  circled  round  the  disputants. 

The  jDorter  of  the  hotel,  instead  of  giving 
Claverley  assistance,  ran  indoors  frightened.  The 
mob,  which  rapidly  collected,  was  not  wholly 
composed  of  vagabonds.  There  were  several 
well-dressed  men  in  it,  and  these  were  as  demon- 
strative as  the  others  in  their  vituperation. 
"C'est  un  Prussien!"  "  Traitre  !  "  ^'Lache!" 
"Miserable!"  "  Flanquez  le  a  I'eau  ! "  "Cassez 
lui  la  gueule  !  "  ''  En  avant  chez  le  commissaire  !  " 
These  were  the  cries  that  were  raised  round  the 
Englishman  as  he  expostulated  in  broken  French, 
and  the  end  of  the  incident  was  that  he  got 
marched  off  to  the  nearest  police-station  by  two 
sergents  de  ville,  with  a  cohort  of  some  three 
hundred  yelling  natives  at  his  heels.  At  the 
station  he  was  thrust  into  the  violon,  a  public 
cell,  reeking  with  stenches,  and  had  to  wait  for 
nearly  an  hour  until  that  great  man,  the  com- 
missaire, could  attend  to  him. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  by  any  one  who  has 
seen  a  foreio^ner  brouo-ht  before  a  magistrate  in 
England  that  there  is  always  an  honest  anxiety 
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to  do  the  man  j  ustice.  From  the  policeman  who 
arrests  him  to  the  magistrate  who  examines  him 
everybody  wishes  that  he  shall  be  under  no  dis- 
advantage through  being  an  alien.  In  France  it 
is  all  the  contrary,  not  only  in  time  of  war,  but 
at  all  times.  An  instinctive  hatred  of  foreigners, 
but  especially  of  Englishmen,  perverts  the  official 
mind.  It  is  invariably  assumed  that  if  one  of 
our  countrymen  has  got  into  trouble,  it  must  be 
because  he  deliberately  intended  to  show  his  con- 
tempt for  France  and  its  laws. 

Imao'ine  a  London  maoistrate  lecturino;  a 
French  prisoner  about  the  honour  of  the  Union 
Jack  !  "  Le  drapeau  Francais  "  was  brought  out 
in  one  of  the  first  sentences  of  the  commissaire's 
remarks,  and  Claverley  found  it  useless  to  parley 
with  a  man  who  was  less  concerned  to  discover 
whether  the  foreigner  before  him  was  a  culprit 
than  to  prove  that  he  was  himself  a  good  patriot, 
and  could  talk  bombast  like  a  man-of-war's 
parrot. 

Claverley  exhibited  his  passport ;  but  it  was  of 
no  assistance  as  a  certificate  of  identity,  for  these 
documents  issued  by  our  Foreio^n  Office  do  not 
contain  the  signalement  or  description  of  the 
bearer's  person.     He  showed  a  number  of  private 
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letters ;  but,  as  the  commissaire  wisely  remarked, 
letters  prove  nothing.  Luckily  he  had  a  letter 
of  credit  on  a  Parisian  bank,  and  having  ex- 
j^ressed  his  readiness  to  write  out  a  cheque,  he 
was  allowed  to  do  so,  and  was  sent  back  to  the 
violon,  while  a  policeman  was  despatched  to  get 
the  draft  cashed.  For  some  mysterious  reason 
the  cashing  of  a  cheque  on  a  Paris  bank  (which, 
by-the-bye,  bore  a  German-sounding  name)  estab- 
lished to  the  commissaire's  satisfaction  that  his 
j^risoner  was  not  a  Prussian,  and  Claverley  was 
released. 

He  had  wasted  several  hours  in  this  foolish 
business,  and  could  have  no  security  that  he 
might  not  be  apprehended  again  the  first  time  he 
opened  his  mouth  in  public.  He  thought  it 
prudent  to  avoid  cabmen,  cafe-waiters,  tradesmen, 
and  the  whole  irritahile  genus  of  silver-seekers  ; 
but  this  policy  of  self- isolation  ended  by  driving 
him  to  take  refuge  in  the  reading-room  of  the 
(Irand  Hotel.  Here,  trifling  over  newspapers,  of 
which  fresh  editions  containing  monstrous  fables 
Avere  brought  in  about  every  half-hour,  he 
pondered  anxiously  to  try  and  shape  out  a  course 
of  action  for  himself.  But  he  could  think  of 
nothing.    He  must  wait  for  some  turn  in  political 
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events.  Even  the  semi-official  journals,  with 
their  persistent  bragging  about  German  defeats, 
could  not  conceal  that  the  fortunes  of  France  now 
hung  on  a  half-severed  thread. 

While  Claverley  was  at  dinner,  a  newspaper 
w^as  brought  him,  which  contained  a  report  that 
the  Emperor  had  capitulated  at  Sedan.  Going 
up  to  his  room  after  dinner,  he  smoked  a  cigar  on 
his  balcony,  which  overlooked  the  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  and  saw  that  excited  crowds  were 
gathering  on  the  pavements,  and  making  rushes 
for  the  kiosks  as  fast  as  new  editions  were 
brought  to  them.  He  doubted  the  truth  of  the 
news,  however,  because  he  saw  that  policemen 
remained  at  their  posts  unmolested,  a  circum- 
stance which,  to  any  observant  eye,  indicated 
that  the  Emperor  was  still  upstanding.  So  he 
went  to  bed. 

But  next  morning  he  learnt  that  the  news 
w^as  true.  When  he  came  dow^n  to  breakfast,  the 
marble  bust  of  the  Emperor  on  the  mantelpiece 
in  the  lar^e  dinins^-room  had  been  removed.  The 
waiter  who  brought  him  his  coffee  boasted  that 
he,  the  man  of  fivepenny  tips,  had  always  i)een  a 
Kepublican.  Claverley  went  out  on  to  the  boule- 
vards, and  found  the  city  alive  as  for  a  public 
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festival.  Men  with  ladders,  hammers,  paint-pots, 
and  brushes  were  hurrying  about  to  remove  all 
the  Imperial  emblems  over  the  shops  of  court 
purveyors,  and  to  smear  out  the  words  "  Four- 
nisseur  de  L,  L.  Majestes."  The  shameful  news 
of  the  sovereign's  surrender,  which  should  have 
filled  every  patriotic  heart  with  sorrow,  seemed 
to  be  hailed  everywhere  as  a  public  deliverance. 
The  police  had  vanished.  Soldiers  and  working 
men  were  fraternizing  in  the  wine-shops,  and 
vellinof  snatches  of  the  "  Marseillaise."  Mischievous 
boys  were  throwing  handfuls  of  mud  at  the  panels 
of  private  carriages,  the  occupants  of  these  vehicles 
being  presumably  no  friends  of  the  "  Proletariate." 

Borne  along  by  a  stream  of  people,  Claverley 
presently  arrived  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
the  immense  square,  to  the  south  of  which  runs 
the  Seine,  with  the  Palace  of  the  Legislature 
facing  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge,  while  to 
the  east  lies  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries. 

The  flag  which  floated  on  the  central  pavilion 
of  the  Imperial  palace  showed  that  the  Empress 
had  not  yet  left  Paris,  but  the  crowds  of  holiday 
folk  mustering  on  the  Place  (for  it  was  a  fine 
Sunday,  and  all  these  people  really  behaved  like 
holiday  folk  abroad  for  an  outing)  were  clamour- 
in  o-  for  the  Empress  Eegent's  deposition. 
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The  bridge  leading  to  the  Corps  LegisLatif 
was  guarded  by  a  battalion  of  infantry,  but  the 
crowds  kept  pressing  closer  and  closer  to  these 
soldiers,  who  made  but  little  resistance,  and  that 
little  only  of  a  mild,  expostulating  character.  In 
the  distance,  men,  waving  hats  and  handkerchiefs, 
could  be  seen  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  Corps 
Legislatif,  and  signalling  to  the  people. 

There  were  deputies  and  journalists,  as  Claver- 
ley  heard  say.  At  a  given  moment  their  harangues 
apparently  prevailed  upon  a  general  on  horseback, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  troops,  and  who 
suddenly  sheathed  his  sword  Upon  this  the 
soldiers  fell  back  ;  the  crowd,  in  one  great  heave 
forward,  surged  over  the  bridge  ;  the  steps  of  the 
Parliament  house  were  flooded  with  a  dark  torrent 
of  Revolutionists,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the 
days  of  the  Second  Empire  were  over. 

Afraid  to  open  his  mouth  lest  his  speech 
should  betray  him,  Claverley  elbowed  his  way 
about  slowly,  listening  and  watching,  till  he 
became  aware  of  a  man  watching  him,  one  whose 
features  were  familiar  to  him,  too,  though  he 
could  not  recollect  where  he  had  seen  them.  The 
man  wore  a  semi-military  uniform,  with  the 
insignia  of  the  Eed  Cross  Society  on  his  cap  and 
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round  his  arm.  Edging  up  to  Clavcrley,  lie 
made  a  sign  of  recognition  by  laying  a  finger 
across  his  lips,  and  then  whispered  in  bad  but 
intellio^ible  Enorjish — 

"  You  are  Dr.  Claverley  of  Lewbury,  the  lover 
of  Miss  Corrington,  and  the  enemy  of  the  Due 
d'Alma.     Are  not  you  ?  " 

"  Tell  me  who  you  are  before  I  answer," 
replied  Claverley. 

''  Never  mind.  And  you  are  Timon  Grachard's 
friend  ?     Do  you  understand  French  ?  " 

'^Yes,  I  am  M.  Grachard's  friend,  and  I 
understand  French." 

"  Then  I  will  serve  you,  if  you  serve  me," 
proceeded  the  man  in  his  own  language. 

"  How  can  I  serve  you  ?  " 

"  My  name  is  Quirolo,  and  I  was  in  the 
police.  You  see  I  am  frank.  I  was  sent  to 
Eno-land  to  discover  who  had  tried  to  kill  the 
Due  d'Alma.  M.  de  Beaujeu  sent  me,  but  now 
he  is  my  enemy.  Au  diahle  with  him.  I  do 
not  care  for  him  to-day ;  his  power  is  gone,  and 
I  saw  his  landau  carrying  him  at  post  pace  out  of 
Paris  an  hour  ago.  Unfortunately,  M.  Grachard 
is  my  enemy  too,  so  I  should  be  no  gainer  by 
the  change  of  regime,  unless  you  will  get  Grachard 
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to  pardon  me  ;  that  is,  to  promise  that  the 
Eepublic  shall  not  molest  me.  I  ask  nothing  but 
that ;   then  I  will  help  you  in  what  you  wish." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  I  wish  for  any- 
thing. ?  " 

"You  have  not  come  to  Paris  for  your 
pleasure,  I  suj)pose  ?  I  first  saw  you  three  days 
ago,  and  I  have  been  watching  you  a  little  ever 
since.  I  know  you  have  been  to  St.  Lazare,  to 
Ste.  Pelagic,  to  the  Prefecture,  and  I  conclude 
you  want  to  get  Miss  Corrington  out  of  prison," 

"  Yes  ;   and  if  you  help  me  in  that " 

"  Listen  !  "  said  Quirolo,  sinking  his  voice. 
'■'  I  have  some  blank  papers  in  my  pocket,  bearing 
the  stamp  of  the  Prefecture  de  Police.  I  can 
easily  fill  one  up  with  an  order  for  Miss  Corriug- 
ton's  release,  and  I  will  imitate  the  sisfnature  of 
the  Minister  of  Justice.  The  Empire  is  dying, 
but  the  Eepublic,  its  accursed  abortioD,  is  not 
Ijorn  yet.  As  there  is  no  government  at  this 
hour,  any  sort  of  document  will  be  accepted  as  a 
good  warrant  by  the  governor  of  St.  Lazare. 
Besides,  I  am  well  known  at  the  prison.  But  we 
must  get  out  of  this  crowd.  Come  along,  fast ; 
every  minute  is  of  value." 

There  was  much  difficulty  in  getting  out  of 
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the  crowd,  and  the  pair  found  it  impossible  to 
retrace  their  steps  towards  the  boulevards.  They 
had  to  let  themselves  be  slowly  floated  onwards 
towards  the  quay,  which  skirts  the  Tuileries 
Garden.  After  an  hour's  progress  at  a  snail's 
pace,  they  reached  the  Pont  Royal,  and  here  got 
whirled  into  a  very  eddy  of  mobs,  one  making  for 
the  Legislature,  another  for  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
and  a  third  for  the  Tuileries,  while  a  fourtli  was 
struggling  to  get  out  of  the  Tuileries,  having 
perceived  several  battalions  on  guard  there,  and 
being  apprehensive  that  the  soldiers  might  per- 
haps do  their  duty  in  defending  the  Empress. 

Happily  the  crowd  was  good-natured,  and 
there  was  no  violent  pushing.  Jokes  were  snapped 
about  like  crackers.  Persons  whose  wit  was  short 
could  always  raise  an  approving  shout  by  crying, 
*'  Down  with  the  Emperor  !  "  (who  was  down 
enough  already). 

Quirolo  discerned  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
try  and  reach  the  boulevards  by  what  is  usually 
the  shortest  route,  so  he  drew  his  companion  over 
the  bridge,  intending,  when  on  the  left  side  of 
the  Seine,  to  take  a  cab  and  make  for  the 
northern  quarter  of  the  city,  wdiere  St.  Lazare 
stands,  by  a  circuitous  way. 
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The  two  had  just  crossed  the  bridge  when 
they  were  driven  into  a  corner  of  the  parapet  by 
a  horde  of  noisy  folk  trudging  dow^n  the  Eue  du 
Bac,  and  escorting  a  couple  of  open  hackney 
carriages,  in  which  were  packed  a  number  of 
gentlemen  waving  their  hats  and  smirking. 

"  Those  are  the  political  prisoners  released  from 
Ste.  Pelagic,"  whispered  Quirolo.  "  Stand  back  I 
I  dare  say  you  will  see  Grachard." 

Sure  enough.  Among  the  occupants  of  the 
first  carriage  was  Henri  Rochefort  (who,  being  a 
nervous  creature,  looked  much  as  if  he  would 
rather  be  elsewhere),  and  among  those  of  the 
second  stood  Timon  Grachard  and  Mr.  Hucks 
Littlepoint. 

They  stood  like  criminals  going  to  execution 
in  a  tumbril,  because  there  was  not  room  for 
them  to  sit  down.  Grachard,  perched  on  the 
hind  seat,  was  purple  in  the  face  from  shouting. 
Hucks  Littlepoint,  half  reclining  upon  the  hood, 
and  with  his  straw  hat  crushed  upon  his  knees, 
stared  about  him  pale  and  distraught,  utterly 
overcome,  apparently  by  the  novelty  of  the  situa- 
tion in  which  he  found  himself  placed. 

The  carriage  halted  for  a  moment  near  the 
bridge,   and    Quirolo,    ducking   iuto    the    crowd, 
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disappeared  from  view.  Claverley,  on  the  con- 
trary, darted  forward,  and  cried,  "  Grachard  1  " 

"  Claverley !  "  was  the  quick  response.  "  Ah  ! 
my  brave  friend,  the  day  of  freedom  has  dawned. 
It  will  be  the  turn  of  our  enemies  now  to  go  to 
prison.     Vive  la  liberte  !  " 

''  Claverley,  Claverley,  do  ask  them  to  let  me 
out  of  this  carriage,  and  allow  me  to  join  you," 
pleaded  Hucks  Littlepoint,  suddenly  rousing 
himself. 

But  Grachard  enjoyed  joking  at  the  expense 
of  the  Lewbury  lawyer,  and  so  bawled  to  the 
rabble,  "  My  friends,  this  is  the  Citizen  Ux,  the 
great  English  Eepublican  !  He  has  been  oppressed 
by  the  tyrant,  but  remains  among  us  to  prove  that 
all  nations  are  sisters  !  Down  with  the  English 
monarchy  !  Long  live  the  British  Eepublic  I 
Yive  le  Socialiste  Democrate  Ux  !  " 

"  Vive  Ux  !  "  thundered  the  crowd. 

**  Dear  me,  this  is  dreadful  !  "  groaned 
Mr.  Littlepoint.  "  Claverley,  do  please  explain 
to  M.  Grachard  that  he  totally  misrepresents 
my  views." 

But  the  carriage  moved  on,  and  Mr.  Little- 
point was  seen  feebly  resisting,  while  Grachard, 
who  had  2fot  hold  of  his  wrist,  was  makino^  him 
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wave  his  hat  to  acknowledge  the  cheers  for  the 
English  Eepublic. 

Quirolo  now  reappeared  by  Claverley's  side. 
His  face  was  blanched,  and  he  muttered  between 
his  teeth,  "  A  pretty  lot.  I  should  have  a  fine 
time  of  it  if  I  fell  into  their  hands." 

"  Do  you  think  they  would  really  harm  you  ?  " 
asked  Claverley. 

"  They  are  wolves,  and  I  have  been  hound," 
replied  Quirolo.  "  Open  all  the  cages  of  a 
menagerie,  and  see  what  becomes  of  keepers  and 
dogs.  But  come  along  ;  we  shall  find  a  quiet 
street  soon." 

The  moment  they  got  into  a  street  where 
they  could  walk  at  ease,  Quirolo  entered  a  cafe, 
and  called  for  some  refreshments,  with  pen  and 
iuk.  Then  he  drew  out  his  pocket-book,  and 
filled  up  a  piece  of  stamped  paper  with  an  order 
for  Miss  Corrington's  release.  This  done,  he 
handed  the  pen  to  Claverley,  saying,  "  Now 
write  something  in  my  favour  for  Grachard." 

Claverley  wrote  on  the  back  of  one  of  his 
own  cards,  "  Dear  Grachard, — the  hearer  of  this 
has  been  most  useful  to  me.  For  my  sake,  over- 
look anything  he  may  have  done  you,  and  see 
that  he  comes  to  no  harm.''' 
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"  Will  tliis  do  ? "  he  asked,  passing  the  card. 

"  Yes  ;  it  is  as  good  as  a  safe-conduct  to  me/' 
answered  Quirolo,  pocketing  the  card  with  an  air 
of  D-reat  relief.  "  Now  let  us  be  oS  aorain.  Our 
next  business  must  be  to  find  a  cab." 

A  cab  was  soon  forthcoming,  and  Quirolo 
gave  the  driver  careful  directions  as  to  the 
itinerary  he  was  to  follow.  The  man  was  told 
to  go  westward,  and  not  cross  the  Seine  till  he 
came  to  the  Pont  de  Jena  opposite  the  Champs 
de  Mars.  This  made  a  very  long  drive  of  more 
than  an  hour's  duration.  However,  the  prison 
of  St.  Lazare  was  at  last  reached,  and  the  two 
men  alighted. 

Quirolo  was  known  to  the  door-keeper,  and 
w^as  admitted  at  once  wdth  Claverley  into  the 
matron's  austere  parlour.  Mother  Ste.  Agathe 
came  in,  and  she  also  recognized  the  detective, 
but  without  remembering  his  name.  The  sight 
of  the  order  of  release  made  her  stare. 

"It  is  curious,"  she  exclaimed,  *'that  you 
should  brino;  such  an  order  from  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  for  Mademoiselle  Corrington  was  released 
yesterday." 

"  By  whom  ?  "  asked  Claverley,  excitedly. 

*'  By  a  ministerial  order,  sir  ;   and  I  am  told 
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it  was  owing  to  her  Majesty  the  Empress's  direct 
interference.  Mademoiselle  Corrington  has  been 
removed  to  the  Convent  of  the  Carmelites  of 
Auray." 

*'  To  a  convent  ?  and  why  ?  "  said  Claverley, 
amazed. 

"  Why,  there  was  a  girl  of  the  name  of 
Odette  Kergarec  here,"  answered  the  matron, 
glancing  inquisitively  at  him,  ''  and  this  girl  was 
to  be  sent  to  the  convent.  The  Empress  Regent, 
hearinor  of  Mademoiselle  Corrinsfton's  case,  and 
learning  that  she  had  been  arrested  by  some 
mistake,  and  that  she  was  affianced  to  the  Due 
d'Alma,  graciously  decided  that  she  should  be 
taken  to  the  convent  until  her  affairs  could  be 
settled.  I  do  not  know  what  those  affairs  were, 
but  I  know  that  the  Empress  was  displeased  at 
^Mademoiselle  Corrington's  arrest ;  so  that  young 
lady  and  Odette  Kergarec  left  for  xVuray  together 
yesterday,  in  charge  of  one  of  our  nuns." 

"  And  without  gendarmes  ?  "  inquired  Quirolo. 

"  I  believe  an  officer  of  police  went  with 
them,  but  in  plain  clothes,"  replied  the  matron. 

"  Whew  !  we  are  too  late,  then  !  "  muttered 
the  detective. 

Claverley   bit    his    lips    with    vexation.      "  I 
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suppose  I  could  catch  a  train  for  Brittany  to- 
day ?  "  he  said,  looking  at  his  watch. 

"  Oh,  there  are  plenty  of  trains,"  answered 
Quirolo. 

"Then  I  shall  go.  Will  you  come  with 
me  ? " 

"What  to  do?" 

"  To  assist  me,  if  I  want  you." 

"  Perhaps  I  shall  be  safer  in  your  company 
than  alone  in  France  at  this  moment,"  muttered 
Quirolo,  reflectively.  But  he  thought  of  Odette, 
and  added,  "  We  must  talk  the  matter  over,  as 
there  are  difficulties." 

This  conversation  beiug  held  in  an  undertone, 
the  matron  did  not  catch  any  of  it ;  but  she  now 
interposed  with  the  remark  that  she  had  another 
English  prisoner — a  young  woman,  who  had  been 
crying  her  eyes  out  since  mademoiselle  was  gone. 
"  She  calls  herself  Madame  Grachard,  gentlemen, 
though  it  seems  she  is  not  married." 

"  Oh,  she  is  safe  enough  !  Her  husband  will 
be  one  of  our  rulers  before  night,"  ejaculated 
Quirolo,  with  a  short  laugh.  "Perhaps  she  will 
be  locking  you  up  now,  reverend  mother." 

"  Heaven  have  mercy  upon  us  ! "  said  Mother 
Ste.  Ao'athe,  sig^nino;  herself 
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Claverley  was  too  much  preoccupied  to  deliver 
any  message  for  Polly  from  her  husband.  He 
made  haste  to  leave  the  prison,  and  a  couple  of 
hours  later  he  was  on  his  way  to  Brittany. 
Pierre  Quiroule  accompanied  him. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

THE    EXD    OF    A   DAY-DREAM. 

SixcE  the  Marquise  de  Chateaufort's  deatti  the 
castle  had  become  the  scene  of  animation  and 
disorder,  such  as  were  never  witnessed  there 
during  the  old  lady's  lifetime. 

The  governance  of  the  estate  had  fallen 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  Pauline  Juva,  who, 
though  she  was  not  wanting  in  firmness,  lacked 
the  experience  and  judgment  necessary  to  main- 
tain her  authority  under  the  most  exceptional 
and  tr\'ino'  circumstances  created  for  her. 

In  ordinary  times  she  might  have  ruled  very 
well ;  but  then,  in  ordinary  times  she  would  have 
had  ample  assistance.  It  was  owing  to  the  war 
that  she  was  left  absolutely  alone.  M.  Ragotin, 
the  notary,  could  not  spare  a  day  from  his 
business  in  Paris.     The  Comte  de  Beaujeu  was 
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immersed  in  statecraft ;  the  Countess  hated 
Chateaufort,  and  could  not  have  resigned  herself 
to  living  there  for  more  than  three  days  at  a 
time.  Roland,  the  new  master  of  Chateaufort, 
was  off  with  the  army. 

The  engrossing  affair  of  the  miraculous  spring 
and  the  pilgrimages  aggravated  Pauline's  position. 
So  long  as  the  ]\Iarquise  lived,  respect  for  her 
kept  all  the  inmates  of  the  chateau  and  the 
tenants  on  the  estate  pretty  quiet,  but  once  the 
breath  was  out  of  her  body  all  restraining  in- 
liuence  was  gone.  A  rumour  that  the  ^larquise 
had  died  through  being  dipped  at  night  in  the 
holy  pool,  far  from  discrediting  that  piece  of 
turbid  water,  only  added  to  its  sanctity.  It 
seemed  as  though  its  healing  properties  had  been 
triumphantly  demonstrated  by  its  having  sent 
the  venerable  lady  to  a  better  world. 

This  is  what  the  priests  said,  and  they  now 
fairly  overran  the  estate — they  and  their  droves  of 
pilgrims.  The  presence  of  so  many  strange  people 
ended  by  utterly  demoralizing  the  Kergarecs. 
These  curious  domestics  began  by  entertaining 
the  visitors  with  wine,  cider,  and  food  out  of  the 
castle  provisions,  and  accepting  gratuities  for  so 
doing ;  next,  they  took  fees  for  showing  pilgrims 
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the  room  in  which  the  Marquise  had  died,  and 
the  old  haunted  room  upstairs,  and  several  other 
things,  about  which,  with  unblushing  effrontery, 
they  told  big  artless  fibs.  Lastly,  ignoble 
wranojles  commenced  between  them  and  the 
villagers  about  the  sale  of  holy  water,  medals, 
and  spurious  relicts. 

Heads  were  cracked  in  these  encounters.  The 
Youno^er  Kero-arecs  took  bludo^eons  one  niorht, 
marched  down  to  the  village,  overturned  the 
stalls  of  those  who  were  trading  on  the  miracle, 
and  smashed  every  bottle  of  water  they  could 
discover.  The  gendarmes  had  to  be  summoned 
from  Auray  to  quell  this  riot,  and  several  of  the 
Kergarecs,  including  Clovis,  were  arrested. 
Luckily,  Count  Rene  de  Polhuan  and  Baron 
Nestor  de  Penhoel  interceded  for  the  prisoners, 
who  were  released  with  a  caution  ;  but  as  the 
two  gentlemen  made  the  most  of  their  inter- 
cession by  calling  several  times  on  Pauline  to 
explain  what  they  had  done,  and  to  receive  her 
thanks,  that  young  lady  was  very  much  annoyed 
at  the  incident,  and  vented  her  displeasure  by 
lecturing  the  servants. 

She  easily  humbled  Clovis,  but  some  of  the 
older  Kergarecs  were  inclined  to  be  saucy.     They 
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had  a  presentiment  that  their  heyday  was  nearly 
over,  and  were  inclined  to  make  what  pay  they 
could  before  the  sun  had  quite  set.  Old  Jehan, 
the  father  of  Clovis  and  Odette,  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  muttered  that  he  had  been  on  the 
estate,  man  and  boy,  for  seventy  years — "  Before 
your  father  was  born,  mademoiselle  ;  and  I  know 
how  to  behave  myself. '^ 

"  What  do  you  say  ?  "  asked  Pauline,  who 
had  not  caught  his  words. 

''  Pordiou,  you're  not  deaf,"  grumbled  the  old 
man.  "  If  I  said  that  our  g-ood  madame  who's 
gone  would  never  have  stood  in  the  way  of  our 
earning  a  bit  of  money,  what  then  ?  for  it's 
true.  Your  mouth  is  full  ;  let  us  eat  our  crusts 
in  peace." 

"  There  are  people  who'd  grudge  a  bone  after 
they  have  taken  the  best  cuts  off  the  meat," 
growled  a  voice  in  a  corner,  that  of  old  Bernard, 
the  coachman. 

"  That's  true,  though,"  crooned  several  of  the 
women ;  for  it  was  in  the  kitchen  that  Pauline 
was  administering  her  lecture. 

The  innuendo  was  levelled  at  a  legacy  which 
Pauline  had  inherited  from  the  Marquise.  All 
the    servants    had     been     remembered    in     the 
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Marquise's  will,  but  only  for  small  sums ;  while 
Pauline's  bequest  amounted  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  francs — a  fortune  which  made  her 
independent,  and  rendered  her  eligible  as  a  pcvrti 
even  to  such  matrimonial  purists  as  the  Polhuans 
and  Penhoels.  The  Kergarecs  did  not  in  their 
hearts  feel  that  Pauline's  legacy  was  undeserved, 
nor  were  they  sorry  that  she  had  got  it,  nor  were 
they  hostile  to  her  in  any  way.  But  as  she 
made  free  to  try  and  stop  their  contentions  and 
perquisites,  they  made  free  to  snarl  at  her,  just 
as  spoilt  dogs  will  do  if  disturbed  at  a  meal. 

She  was  more  indignant  than  hurt  at  their 
insolence,  because  she  knew  that  the  whole  pack 
would  be  brought  to  obedience  by  a  smart  whip- 
hand.  As  it  was,  the  younger  Kergarecs,  and 
especially  Clovis,  were  ashamed  at  the  unmanner- 
liness  of  the  older  ones.  Clovis  upbraided  his 
father  and  mother,  and  there  was  a  pretty  scene 
of  anathemas  all  round  when  Pauline  had  left 
the  kitchen.  As  Frenchmen  are  not  tolerant  of 
filial  insubordination,  the  altercation  ended  by 
old  Jehan's  flinging  a  wooden  bowl  at  Clo vis's 
head,  and  hitting  two  chattering  dairymaids  by 
mistake.  In  the  confusion  created  by  the  lamenta- 
tions of  these  damsels,  Clovis  escaped,  and  ran  after 
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^Mademoiselle,  whom  she  expected  to  find  in  tears. 
But  she  was  quite  cool  and  proud,  and  sitting  in 
her  deeply  craped  black  dress  at  a  writing  table, 
and  casting  up  an  account  which  showed  what  a 
prodigious  amount  of  victuals  the  Kergarecs  and 
their  guests  had  been  consuming  of  late. 

"  Clovis,  you  will  all  be  sorry  for  this,"  she 
remarked,  pointing  with  the  feather  of  her 
quill  at  the  significant  total  of  the  addition  sum. 
"  This  house  is  not  mine,  and  when  monsieur 
comes  he  will  turn  you  all  out  together.  If  your 
father  and  mother  will  not  listen  to  me,  they 
will  have  to  obey  him." 

"  Pordiou,  who  doesn't  obey  you,  mademoi- 
selle ?  Father's  old  and  surly,  but  if  there's  one 
of  us  young  ones,  boy  or  girl,  who  doesn't  listen 
to  you,  tell  me  who  it  is,  and  I'll " 

"  Why,  you  are  as  bad  as  any,"  she  said. 
''  What  made  you  go  and  fight  in  the  village,  and 
get  taken  to  prison  ?  " 

"  You  wouldn't  have  had  us  allow  those 
rascally  pedlars  from  the  town  to  go  on  selling 
oiu^  water,"  he  answered.  "  Not  that  it  was  our 
water,  either,  that  I'll  swear  ;  for  there  was  old 
Moses,  the  clothesman  of  Auray,  who  had  a  stall, 
and  I'll  be  bound  he  didn't  climb  up  the  hill  to 
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get  good  water  every  time  he  wanted  to  fill  his 
bottles." 

''The  water  ought  not  to  be  sold  at  all," 
declared  Pauline.  *'  It's  an  impious  traffic.  My 
brother  has  told  you  so  ag^ain  and  ao-ain." 

Then  Clovis  swore  that  he  would  keep  order 
at  the  spring,  and  for  two  days  he  did  so,  acting 
as  an  amateur  beadle,  and,  by  the  help  of  a  very 
unecclesiastical-looking  staff  and  much  un- 
canonical  language,  preventing  his  kinsfolk  from 
bartering  the  liquid  which  Pauline  thought  so 
precious.  But  after  this  Pauline's  position  became 
worse,  because  all  the  young  men  were  summoned 
to  join  a  canip  of  Mobiles  established  three  leagues 
from  Auray.  x411  the  young  men  who  had  not 
been  drafted  into  the  regular  army  were  enrolled 
in  the  Mobiles,  and  Clovis  among  the  number. 

One  morning  all  these  young  fellows,  with 
their  white  baggy  clothes  and  long  hair,  mustered 
in  the  court- yard  of  the  Castle  to  give  made- 
moiselle a  cheer  before  setting  out.  They  carried 
sticks  over  their  shoulders,  and  bundles  on  the 
sticks.  With  them  was  a  paid  musician  of  the 
neighbourhood — the  one  who  always  graced 
rural  weddings  with  his  minstrelsy — who  made 
frightful  noises  on  his  hiniou,  an  instrument  like 
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the  Scotcli  bagpipes,  but  with  more  droning 
sounds. 

The  news  of  French  defeats  at  the  frontier 
had  not  yet  come,  so  all  the  young  men  were 
starting  with  light  hearts — to  a  few  weeks  jolly 
camp  life,  as  they  fancied.  Pauline  wished  them 
"  God  speed,"  and  watched  them  troop  down  the 
hill,  their  bundles  swinging  behind  them,  and 
that  hireling  piper  in  front  making  them  keep 
step  with  his  wild  war-notes.  To  the  self-same 
tunes  the  Chouans  of  Larochejacquelein  aud 
StofiBet  had  made  luckless  war  upon  Hoche's 
soldier  eighty  years  before,  so  there  was  no  omen 
of  victory  in  them — though  they  stirred  Pauline, 
who  knew  them  from  childhood,  and  had  heard 
of  all  the  fearful  heroic  exploits  with  which  they 
were  associated. 

Pauline^s  brother  was  standing  beside  her  as 
the  Mobiles  marched  off,  but  Jerome's  face  was 
set  in  melancholy.  Since  Odette  had  made  her 
confession  to  him,  this  young  priest  had  carried  a 
heavy  load  at  his  heart.  For  some  days  he  had 
hoped  that  Odette  would  keep  her  promise,  and 
cause  her  imposture  to  be  made  public  by  the 
Countess  de  Beaujeu  ;  but  now  he  knew  that  the 
girl  had  duped  him,  and  as  it  has  already  been 
VOL.  in.  57 
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said  the  daily  deceptions  to  which  he  was  an  un- 
willing accessory  shocked  his  conscience  as  a  priest, 
not  less  than  they  outraged  his  honour  as  a  man. 

His  faith  had  ever  been  simple  and  beautiful 
— pure  as  a  first  love.  He  could  not  lay  to  his 
soul  any  flattering  unction  that  anything  which 
degraded  his  religion  in  his  own  eyes  could  exalt 
it  in  the  respect  of  others ;  and  what  troubled  him 
most  was  the  feeling  that  many  of  the  priests 
around  him — and  possibly  the  Bishop — did  not 
believe  in  the  miracle,  but  connived  at  a  fraud 
from  polity,  and  imagined  that  he,  too,  was 
actuated  by  base,  worldly  motives  in  taking  holy 
names  in  vain. 

"  The  fire  burned  within  me,"  says  the 
Psalmist,  "and  then  I  spake."  The  fire  burned 
within  Jerome,  and  he  dared  not  speak. 

"  Lord,  make  me  to  know  mine  end  and  the 
number  of  my  days,"  says  David  also ;  and  this 
had  been  Jerome's  prayer  many  and  many  a  time 
as  he  returned  from  the  chapel,  shuddering  at  the 
profanations  he  had  witnessed,  and  pursued  by 
the  unhallowed  sounds  of  the  money  which  the 
j)oor  deluded  pilgxims  had  been  casting  into  the 
treasury — not  of  God's  temple,  but  of  an  idol. 

He  had   orown  wearv  of  his  life.     Xo  trial 
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which  he  had  read  of  in  the  martyrology  of 
saints  seemed  to  him  comparable  to  that  which 
lie  was  enduring.  When  in  his  moments  of 
faithful  ecstasy  he  had  felt  ambitious  of  the 
martyr's  crown,  he  had  looked  to  the  sweet 
pleasure  of  suflfering  for  a  Church  which  he 
adored — which  was  to  him  as  mother  and  wife. 
But  to  see  that  Church  defiled,  to  see  her  made 
the  instrument  of  low  trickery,  and  to  be  unable 
to  defend  her — nay,  to  be  thought  by  some  a 
mercenary  accomplice  in  her  shame — this  was 
a  torture  passing  words.  There  was  the  blood  of 
knights  in  Jerome's  veins,  and  the  clear  light  of 
God's  own  Truth  in  his  eyes,  so  that  he  saw 
things  as  they  were,  not  taking  one  colour  for 
another,  or  things  crooked  for  straight. 

Pauline  had  souQ-ht  in  vain  to  o-et  assistance 
from  her  brother  in  the  governance  of  the  dis- 
orderly household.  She  could  not  draw  an  idea 
from  him  on  the  subject.  He  had  grown  quite 
taciturn  with  her,  and,  as  she  could  not  guess  his 
secret,  she  attributed  this  to  the  pious  awe  which 
she  thought  had  fallen  upon  him,  in  consequence 
of  all  that  had  lately  happened  at  Chateaufort. 

But  she  failed  to  enter  into  his  mood,  because 
it  difl'ered  so  much  from  her  own.     In  the  facts 
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wherein  lie  seemed  to  find  cause  for  solemn 
meditation  and  trembling,  she  saw  only  occasions 
for  outspoken  joy  and  hopefulness.  The  rescue 
of  Odette  from  a  semi- vagabond  existence  to  a  life 
of  saint  ship  (for  she  fancied  that  girl  had  been 
admitted  to  a  Paris  convent),  and  the  frustration 
of  Eoland's  marriage  with  a  heretic — were  not 
these  cogent  proofs  enough  of  miraculous  inter- 
position ?  And  as  to  the  war,  Pauline  deemed  it 
but  a  natural  climax  in  the  sequence  of  marvels 
that  Eoland  should  go  forth  and  vanquish  an 
infidel  nation.  She  was  sure  that  he  would  come 
back  victorious.  She  had  many  a  vision  of  him 
returning  to  Chateaufort,  bronzed  with  glory,  to 
pray  beside  his  grandmother's  grave  in  the  village 
cemetery  ;  and  w^hen  she  saw  the  visions,  she 
always  shut  her  eyes,  blushing  as  if  the  close  of 
them  revealed  to  her  something  almost  too  good 
to  be  true,  and  which  would  yet  come  true. 

It  thus  came  to  pass  that  the  events  which 
have  been  detailed  in  previous  chapters  were 
totally  unexpected  by  her,  and  arrived  like  shocks 
of  earthquake.  One  Sunday  morning  she  had 
been  attending  early  mass  in  the  chapel,  and  w^ent 
for  a  stroll  towards  the  Plateau  dairy  in  a  mood 
of  peculiar  serenity.     She  had  been  praying  for 
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the  soul  of  the  Marquise,  and  was  saying  to  her- 
self that  it  was  something  like  a  sin  to  mourn  for 
her  benefactress,  whose  invalid  days  had  only 
l)een  shortened  that  her  eternally  happy  life 
might  begin.  The  weather  was  very  lovely — the 
air  light,  the  sky  pure  ;  and  all  this  was  conducive 
to  perfect  peace  of  mind. 

Pauline  had  some  orders  to  give  at  the  dairy. 
On  her  return  to  the  castle  she  perceived  a  young 
soldier  standing  in  the  court-yard.  He  saluted 
her  respectfully  ;  she  bowed,  and  was  about  to 
pass  on  when  she  recognized  Clovis.  But  she 
had  to  look  twice  to  assure  herself  that  it  was  he. 
His  long  hair  had  all  been  cropped  off,  and, 
instead  of  the  baggy  clothes  which  used  to  give 
bulk  to  his  figure,  he  wore  a  neat  blue  tunic,  which 
made  him  quite  slim.  His  uniform  was  very 
dusty,  however,  and  the  deepest  dejection  was 
stamped  on  his  countenance. 

"  Mademoiselle,  I  didn't  wish  you  to  hear  this 
bad  news  from  any  one  who  would  not  feel  for 
you,"  he  said  in  a  husky  voice,  as  he  handed  her 
a  newspaper.  *'  You  see,  France  has  been  betrayed, 
and  monsieur " 

"  Mon  Dieu !  what  does  this  mean  ?  "  ex- 
claimed Pauline ;  for  her  brain  reeled. 
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"  He  died  like  a  brave,  mademoiselle.  Bear 
up,"  cried  Clovis,  supporting  her.  "By  Ste. 
Anne  of  Auray,  I  can  do  no  more  than  avenge 
him,  but  I  will  do  that  ! " 

***** 

So  he  was  dead  !  There  was  the  end  of 
Pauline's  vision  of  victory  ;  and  indeed,  one  shock 
after  another  coming  within  the  next  few  days 
laid  the  entire  fabric  of  her  illusions  in  ruins. 

France  was  beaten.  Her  armies  were  in  rout  ; 
her  statesmen  and  o-enerals  were  HinHngr  taunts 
of  imbecility  and  treason  at  one  another.  Roland 
dead  had  not  so  much  as  atoned  for  his  misplaced 
affections  before  dying,  but  had  actually  be- 
queathed the  whole  of  his  fortune  to  the  heretic 
English  girl.  The  intelligence  that  Miss  Corring- 
ton  was  to  be  the  new  mistress  of  Chateaufort 
reached  Brittany  from  some  mysterious  source, 
and  produced  even  more  dismay  on  the  estate 
than  the  tidings  of  the  German  invasion.  To 
Pauline  it  was  like  the  downfall  of  all  things 
worth  living  for,  and  the  pang  of  this  fearful  ruin 
was  made  more  sharp  to  the  poor  girl  by  the 
craven  conduct  of  some  of  the  Kergarecs,  who 
began  to  talk  of  currying  favour  with  their  new 
mistress  so  as  not  to  be  turned  off  the  land  where 
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tliey  had  fattened.  After  this  came  the  news  that 
Odette  Kergarec  was  not  in  a  Paris  convent,  but 
in  prison ;  and  some  strange  rumours  got  about 
concerning  the  girl's  doing  in  Paris  prior  to  her 
imprisonment.  These  did  not  affect  the  popuhir 
superstition  as  to  the  Chateaufort  miracle,  which 
liad  by  this  time  spread  like  a  fire  past  quenching, 
but  they  completed  Pauline's  dismay,  and  led  her 
to  guess  w^hat  secret  it  was  that  had  made  all  the 
light  fade  from  her  brother's  face. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE   LITTLE   HOUSEKEEPER    OF    CHATEAUFORT. 

There  is  the  love  that  grows  like  the  violet  or 
wallflower  in  any  soil,  and  stands  against  wind 
or  rain.  It  requires  no  tendicg  ;  neglect  does 
not  lessen  its  perfume  ;  broken  or  blown  down,  it 
clings  to  the  soil  and  strikes  new  roots  anywhere. 
But  there  is  the  love  which,  like  a  rare  exotic, 
blooms  only  in  artificial  soil  and  in  a  special 
atmosphere.  This  love  will  pine  away  if  its  air 
is  changed ;  and  should  the  wind  lay  it  low,  it 
will  take  root  no  more. 

The  belief  that  Eoland  was  dead  lasted  at 
Chateaufort  only  a  few  days;  but  when  intelligence 
arrived  that  he  still  lived,  Pauline's  love  for  him 
was  like  the  exotic — torn  up  and  exposed  to  the 
wintry  blast.     It  would  not  revive. 

The   girl  had  suffered  the  deep  mortification 
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in  learning  that  Koland  had  never  cared  for  her, 
or  thought  of  her.  He  had  gone  to  the  war 
thinking  only  of  Gertrude,  and  had  left  her  his 
Avhole  fortune,  never  troubling  himself  as  to  what 
might  be  felt  at  Chateauforfc  about  such  an  un- 
godly bequest. 

Then  he  was  not  victorious,  but  beaten,  and 
this  counted  for  something  in  the  estimate  of  a 
girl  who  had  been  exulting  in  the  idea  of  saintly 
protection.  The  heretic  hordes  of  Germany  were 
pouring  into  France  through  all  the  breaches  in 
the  frontier.  So  of  Pauline's  day-dream  nothing 
remained.  She  was  bewildered  to  sickness, 
humbled,  and  ashamed. 

This  was  seen  by  the  way  in  which  she 
received  the  news  of  Roland's  resurrection,  the 
bearer  of  this  news  being  Count  Eene  de  Polhuan. 
He,  too,  had  joined  the  Mobiles  ;  but  he  was  an 
officer,  and  wore  a  smart  uniform,  with  a  great 
deal  of  silver  lace  on  the  cuffs  and  collar.  More- 
over, he  had  martial  boots,  which  ascended  to  his 
knees,  and  a  clanking  sword,  with  a  shiny  new 
scabbard,  and  he  carried  himself  with  that  very 
stiff*,  erect  bearing  which  is  not  seen  in  real 
soldiers,  but  comes  naturally  to  warriors  who 
have  not  been  drilled  further  than  the  goose  step. 
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However,  Eene  de  Polhuan  was  quite  in  earnest 
about  his  soldiering.  He  had  disdained  to  serve 
the  usurper  Bonaparte  ;  but  now  that  his  country 
was  in  need  of  him,  he  was  going  to  fight,  and 
was  prepared  for  death.  The  battalion  of  Auray 
Mobiles  ^^^as  to  be  sent  to  Paris,  if  it  became 
certain  that  the  capital  would  be  besieged. 

Of  course  Pauline  was  startled  by  his  tidings, 
and  for  a  moment  she  fell  a  prey  to  emotion. 
She  rose  up  reddening,  pressed  him  for  details, 
and  then  melted  into  tears.  But  she  soon  diied 
her  eyes,  and  struggled  to  be  calm. 

'*  You  love  him  well,  mademoiselle,"  remarked 
Eene,  who  had  been  watching  her  with  a  jealous 
dejected  air. 

"  He  is  my  cousin,"  she  answered. 

"  And  something  more.  We  know  that  the 
Marquise  wished  you  and  him  to  be  affianced." 

"  No,  no ;  he  is  nothing  to  me,  except  as  a 
cousin,"  replied  Pauline,  vehemently. 

"Ah,  mademoiselle,  how  happy  I  should  be 
if  I  could  believe  that  !  "  he  exclaimed,  brighten - 


mg. 


He  in  his  turn  was  moved.  What  was  there 
now  to  stand  between  this  young  lady  and  him- 
self, since  she  had  a  dower  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
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thousand  francs?  Count  Rene  de  Polhuan  was 
not  incapable  of  true  love  for  a  well-born  maiden, 
endowed  with  all  the  pecuniary  advantages  neces-' 
sary  for  a  proper  marriage  contract.  He  had 
discovered  that  his  heart  beat  when  he  came  near 
the  girl.  Unfortunately,  he  had  come  near  her 
twenty  or  thirty  times,  and  had  never  detected 
any  pulsations  in  her  corresponding  to  his. 

"  I  wish  you  would  come  and  stay  at  Polhuan 
with  my  mother,  mademoiselle,"  he  continued, 
fumbling  at  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  which  he  had 
not  learned  to  sling  properly  on  his  belt-hook,  so 
that  it  kept  knocking  against  his  elbow.  "  This 
chateau  is  no  place  for  a  young  lady  of  your  age 
to  govern  alone.  You  must  be  very  lonely  here, 
and  you  need  not  be  afraid  to  come  to  our  house 
because  of  me  ;  I  shall  soon  be  gone,  and  perhaps 
I  shall  never  come  back." 

"  I  hope  you  will  come  back,  cousin." 

"  Do  you  hope  it  ?  And  why  do  you  call  me 
cousin  ?  " 

"  Are  we  not  all  cousins  here  after  the  Brittany 
fashion  ? " 

"  Yes,  no  doubt ;  but  cousin  is  a  very  cold 
title.  You  just  said,  talking  of  Eoland  d'Alma, 
that    he  was   nothing    to  you    except   a  cousin. 
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I    should    like    to    be    something   more  —  your 
husband." 

He  flattered  himself  that  he  had  made  his 
proposal  very  neatly,  but  coloured  up  to  the 
roots  of  his  hair  as  soon  as  the  words  were  out  of 
his  mouth.  He  had  undertaken  a  responsibility 
which,  according  to  strict  etiquette,  should  have 
been  left  to  his  mamma,  and  if  now  Pauline 
refused  him,  he  should  never  be  able  to  speak  to 
her  again.  He  was  so  unnerved  by  this  thought 
that  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  dilute  his  ofier  into 
a  generalization.  "  I  am  sure  everybody  would 
like  to  be  your  husband,  mademoiselle,"  he  added, 
with  a  jibbering  smile. 

The  ofier  in  this  shape  did  not  call  for  any 
direct  response,  and  Pauline  made  none.  She 
was  calmly  wondering  what  she  should  do  now 
that  circumstances  rendered  it  impossible  that 
she  should  continue  her  present  life.  As  Poland 
was  alive,  he  might  be  returning  to  Chateaufort, 
and  Pauline's  whole  soul  revolted  at  the  idea 
that  he  should  find  her  keeping  his  house. 

"  I  must  find  out  what  my  brother  means  to 
do,"  she  said,  following  her  own  train  of  thought, 
instead  of  paying  attention  to  what  Pene  said. 
"Wherever  he  goes,  I  shall  accompany  him." 
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*'  But  where  can  lie  go,  mademoiselle  ?  " 

"  I  should  like  him  to  leave  this,  and  take 
some  quiet  country  benefice ;  then  I  should  go 
and  live  with  him  in  his  presbytery." 

"  That  would  be  as  bad  as  entering  a  convent," 
said  Eene. 

"  I  should  not  consider  it  a  hard  fate  to  enter 
a  convent,"  replied  Pauline.  "  If  my  brother  and 
I  were  compelled  to  separate,  I  should  take  the 
veil  among  the  Carmelites  of  Auray." 

"  You  are  cruel !  "  exclaimed  the  young  man, 
and  this  time  in  a  tone  so  sincere  that  Pauline 
looked  up  at  him  with  more  intentness  than  he 
was  aware  of  They  were  alone  together  in  the 
drawing-room  of  the  chateau  ;  but  Eene  had  to 
speak  low,  for  fear  of  being  overheard  by  one  of 
those  numerous  priests  and  tourists  who  were 
constantly  prowling  about  the  passages.  As  men 
who  live  much  in  the  open  air  are  accustomed  to 
speak  loud,  Eene's  unwonted  accents  lent  per- 
suasiveness to  what  he  said  ;  while  his  uniform 
clothed  him  with  a  dignity  he  had  never  worn  in 
his  shabby  shooting  coats  that  smelt  of  the  stable. 

"  I  am  not  a  Parisian  gallant,  like  our  cousin 
Poland,"  he  said  ;  "  but  I  am  a  Breton,  who  have 
lived  on  my  native  soil,   keeping  faithful  to  the 
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religion  and  ways  of  my  father  ;  and  I  believe 
you  are  a  loyal  Breton  girl.  Why,  then,  do  you 
spurn  me  ?  Ask  the  people  round  our  place  if 
VTQ  Polhuans  do  not  make  good  husbands.  My 
father  and  mother  have  gone  along  hand  in  hand 
in  quiet  happiness  since  their  wedding  day.  My 
sisters  all  say  that  I  am  good  to  them,  and  my 
Aunt  Martha,  with  my  grandmamma  on  mamma's 
side,  will  both  tell  you  that  it  isn't  in  the  nature 
of  us  Polhuans  to  be  rouoh  or  tiresome  with  our 
women.  The  cupboards  in  our  house  are  full  of 
linen ;  the  cellar  has  some  wines  laid  down  thirty 
years  ago ;  and  my  mother's  jewel  case  has  a 
trinket  to  show  for  every  year  since  my  father 
gave  her  the  engagement  ring,  which  I  shall  put 
on  your  finger — yes,  on  yours,  mademoiselle,  if 
you  will  let  me.  Ah,  you  ought  to  know  me  by 
this  time.  Who  has  ever  told  you  that  I  was  a 
spendthrift,  or  a  profligate,  or  an  undutiful  son  ? 
If  you  sj^urn  me,  I  shall  think  that  it  is  of  not 
much  use  for  us  Bretons  to  remain  as  we  are. 
AVe  had  better  buy  eye-glasses  and  tight  boots, 
fling  our  money  about,  sneer  at  our  Church,  and 
joke  at  our  escutcheons,  since  that  is  the  only 
way  to  resemble  the  Parisians,  and  win  the  love 
of  the  best  and  fairest  of  our  girls — of  those  like 
vou,  I  mean." 
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"Eeally,  cousin,  you  misjudge  me,"  faltered 
Pauline,  somewhat  carried  away  by  the  Count's 
rude  eloquence.    "  I  am  sure  I  have  never  spurned 

you." 

"  You  know  that  mamma  has  tried  to  brinor 
about  a  marriage  between  us,"  complained  Eene, 
his  voice  breaking  a  little ;  "  but  it  has  been  of 
no  use.  She  has  given  you  hints,  and  I  have 
spoken  plainly  to  your  brother  ;  but  you  have 
been  more  civil  to  that  ridiculous  old  Baron  de 
Penhoel  than  to  me." 

"  To  Baron  de  Penhoel  ?     What  an  idea  !  " 

"He  writes  verses,  and  I  don't,"  said  Eene, 
with  a  savage  pout. 

"  You  have  other  accomplishments,  no  doubt," 
replied  Pauline,  willing  to  soothe  the  young  man. 

"  You  own  that  ? "  responded  the  Count,  art- 
lessly. "Well,  then,  if  you're  a  good  girl,  will 
you  give  me  some  hope  ?  " 

"  Hope  of  what,  Monsieur  de  Polhuan  ? "  asked 
Pauline,  fastening  her  clear  blue  eyes  on  him 
with  an  expression  which  did  not  succeed  in  con- 
veying that  she  was  ignorant  of  his  meanino-. 
"You  see  I  am  in  deep  mourning.  I  have  had 
bitter  sorrow  lately.     Let  us  talk  of  other  things." 

"  But  you  won't  always  be  in  mourning;  and 
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as  for  going  into  a  convent,  you  should  hear  what 
my  old  Aunt  Ermyntrude,  Sister  Ste.  Radagonde 
by  her  religious  name,  says  on  that  subject.  She 
was  a  pretty  girl  once,  but,  after  ten  years  in  a 
convent,  turned  yellow  as  a  quince,  and  fell  in 
love  with  the  glazier,  who  used  to  come  and  put 
in  the  new  panes.  It  was  a  pretty  business,  for 
the  pair  were  nearly  eloping.  And  now  my 
Aunt  Ermyntrude  mourns  every  day  of  her  life 
that  she  did  not  marry  young  when  she  had  the 
chance." 

"It  is  certainly  a  pity  that  she  did  not," 
replied  Pauline,  drily. 

"  AYell,  then,  don't  be  so  foolish  as  she  was," 
was  the  blunt  rejoinder.  "  Promise  me  that,  if  I 
am  alive  when  the  war  is  over,  you  will  become 
my  wife." 

"  No  ;  it  is  impossible." 

"  Well,  then,  try  to  think  well  of  me  when  I 
am  gone." 

"  I  shall  certainly  think  well  of  you." 

"  No,  that's  not  what  I  mean.  Don't  give  me 
an  answer  now.  Let  me  go  away  hoping.  If 
I'm  to  be  killed,  what  can  it  matter  to  you  that 
I  should  die  with  the  thought  that  you  might 
have  made  a  happy  man  of  me  ;   but  if  I  am  to 
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return,  why,  tlien,  perhaps  in  a  few  months  your 
mood  will  have  changed.  Girls  and  grey  skies 
do  change,  you  know." 

"  Perhaps  ;  but " 

"  That's  enough.  You  have  said  '  perhaps  ; ' 
don't  spoil  that  word  with  another.  Good-bye 
now.  Mind,  I  have  never  said  all  this  to  any 
other  girl  but  you.  If  you  were  an  ordinary  girl, 
I  should  give  you  a  kiss,  and  ask  you  for  a  glove 
or  something ;  but  I  daren't.  I  think  you  can 
judge  by  the  look  of  me  at  this  moment  that,  if 
you  were  my  wife,  you  wouldn't  find  me  very 
hard  to  manage.     Good-bye  again." 

Kene  marched  out  with  much  clatterino:  of 
his  sword  ;  and  when  he  was  gone,  Pauline  asked 
herself  why  she  had  said  "  perhaps  "  to  him.  She 
had  not  the  remotest  intention  of  marrying  the 
young  squire.  However,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
when  Baron  Nestor  de  Penhoel  next  called  upon 
her,  she  did  not  say  "  perhaps  '^  to  this  more 
elderly  beau. 

The  Baron  had  been  reckoning  that  he  should 
have  things  all  his  own  way  while  his  younger 
rival  was  on  the  march.  But  Pauline  was  very 
sharp  with  him.  She  remarked  that  a  man  was 
never  too  old  to  go  and  fight  for  his  country, 
VOL.  m.  58 
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which  was  a  most  untoothsome  utterance,  as  the 
little  Baron  wished  to  be  thought  neither  aged 
nor  invalorous.  He  made  the  mistake  of  cutting 
a  joke  at  the  expense  of  Bene  in  his  uniform, 
upon  which  Pauline  retorted — 

"  You  are  a  good  jester,  Baron.  I  believe 
jesters  used  to  have  a  uniform  too ;  but  I  don't 
know  how  it  would  look  on  a  battlefield." 

'^  Charming,  upon  my  word  ! "  said  the  little 
Baron,  with  a  sour  grin.  "  I  must  be  on  my 
guard  to-day." 

"  No ;  it  was  you  who  began  the  attack." 

*'  On  you,  mademoiselle  ?  " 

"  On  a  friend,  which  is  the  same  thing  ;  "  and 
from  this  moment  Pauline  laid  herself  out  to 
show  the  Baron  that  if  he  were  willing  to  play 
the  part  of  elderly  adviser  to  her  in  her  present 
perplexities,  she  was  ready  to  accept  his  friendship 
in  that  capacity,  but  in  no  other.  The  Baron,  to 
use  his  own  words,  felt  that  he  had  no  talent  for 
the  role  of  amateur  uncle  ;  but  he  did  tell  Pauline 
that  she  ought  not  to  remain  longer  at  Chateau - 
fort,  and  on  the  strength  of  this  honest  counsel 
the  two  parted  as  friends. 

But  where  was  Pauline  to  go  ?  There  is 
always  time  to  jump   into    a  river  or   to   take 
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eternal  vows,  and  the  prospect  of  becoming  a  nun 
was  one  to  which  Pauline  only  looked  as  an 
alternative  that  might  be  forced  upon  her  by  her 
desolate  position. 

In  former  times,  when  she  was  a  dependent 
on  the  Marquise,  she  had  contemplated  taking 
the  veil  as  a  necessity  that  would  have  to  be 
faced  some  day  when  her  benefactress  died,  and 
she  herself  had  been  left  penniless.  But  now  she 
was  not  penniless.  She  had  enough  for  comfort- 
able subsistence  in  the  country,  and  had  she  been 
ten  years  older,  it  would  no  longer  have  entered 
her  head  that  she  was  bound  to  become  a  nun. 

The  difficulty  of  her  position  was  that,  being 
so  young,  she  would  be  teased  wherever  she  went 
by  matchmakers.  If  she  followed  her  brother  to 
a  presbytery,  the  rumour  of  her  having  a  dower 
would  quickly  spread,  and  she  would  have  no 
peace.  If  she  went  to  live  with  some  friend  in  a 
country  chateau,  there,  again,  mothers  and  aunts 
would  be  circumventing  her  in  the  interests  of 
sons  and  nephews. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  she  went  into  a  convent 
simply  as  a  guest — a  proceeding  not  unusual  with 
single  ladies  in  France — pressure  would  certainly 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  her  to  take  vows,  and 
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give  her  fortune  to  the  nunnery.  She  would  be 
told  that,  having  resolved  to  take  refuge  in  a 
convent  when  she  had  no  fortune,  it  would  be 
impious  of  her  to  deny  help  to  the  Church  now 
that  she  had  something  to  give  ;  and  she  knew 
her  own  character  well  enough  to  be  aware  that 
arguments  of  this  kind,  persistently  used  by 
righteous  women,  would  end  by  wearing  away  all 
her  powers  of  resistance. 

Ao'ain  Pauline  sought  guidance  from  her 
brother  in  her  dilemma  ;  but  Jerome  had  fallen 
into  a  provoking  little  habit  of  staring  vacantly 
before  him,  and  cracking  his  finger-joints  when 
Pauline  spoke  to  him.  He  would  say,  ''  We 
shall  see,"  "  Heaven  alone  can  help  us,"  and  other 
such  thino-s ;  and  he  sometimes  complained  that 
his  head  swam,  and  that  he  could  not  think. 

"When  Pauline  told  him  that  she  wanted  to 
leave  Chateaufort,  he  answered — ■ 

"Oh  yes,  of  course  you  must  go.  But  we 
will  talk  about  it  another  time.  I  mean  to  go 
too. 

"  Where  do  you  think  of  going,  Jerome  ? " 
she  said. 

"  We  shall  see.  Heaven  will  help  us,"  he 
replied,  with  his  favourite  phrase,  and  making  a 
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noise  as  of  nut-crackers  with  his  finger-joints. 
''  I  cannot  stay  here.  I  should  like  to  go  away 
to  China  as  a  missionary." 

"  Why  to  China  ? " 

"Any  other  place  would  do  as  well,"  he 
answered,  dreamily.  "  I  read  in  the  life  of  Saint 
Methodius  that  he  went  among  the  Slavs  with  a 
great  basket  on  his  back  full  of  stones,  and  every 
time  he  converted  a  soul  he  threw  away  a  stone, 
saying,  '  One  of  my  sins  be  forgiven  me.'  But 
when  he  had  thrown  away  all  the  little  stones,  he 
found  a  big  one  at  the  bottom  of  the  basket, 
which  he  had  not  placed  there  himself,  and  which 
he  could  not  lift.  Not  even  by  winning  ten 
thousand  souls  could  he  lift  it,  and  the  basket 
was  heavier  on  his  back  from  that  one  stone  than 
it  had  been  with  all  the  others.  He  knew  by 
that  that  there  was  one  unredeemable  sin  for 
which  he  could  not  atone  by  works,  and  for 
which  he  could  only  expect  the  pardon  of  free 
grace.  To  the  hour  of  his  death  the  stone 
remained  in  his  basket ;  but  as  he  lay  on  his 
death-bed,  a  little  child  whom  he  had  baptized 
came  in  to  see  him,  and  lifted  the  basket  to  play 
with.  Then  he  knew  that  the  stone  had  gone, 
and  died  in  peace." 
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*' Jerome,  Jerome,  don't  say  such  things," 
besought  Pauline,  alarmed  by  the  agony  on  her 
brother's  face  ;  and,  raising  herself  on  tiptoe,  she 
placed  one  of  her  cool  hands  on  his  forehead. 
"  Your  head  must  be  aching,  dear  ;  it's  so  hot." 

"  Don't  pity  or  fondle  me,"  he  said,  drawing 
back  after  he  had  yielded  for  a  moment  to  the 
refreshing  sensation  by  closing  his  eyes ;  and 
nothing  more  was  said  between  them  just  then. 

Instinctively  Pauline  had  ceased  to  make  any 
allusion  to  the  apparition  and  the  holy  spring 
when  talking  to  her  brother,  and  whenever  she 
was  drawn  near  to  these  burning  topics  the  con- 
versation always  had  an  abrupt  ending. 

Pauline's  own  affairs,  however,  were  brought 
to  a  sudden  crisis  by  a  disgraceful  riot  which  took 
place  at  Chateaufort,  in  consequence  of  a  visit 
which  some  Mobiles  paid  to  the  spring.  Clovis 
and  some  other  young  Kergarecs,  wishing  to  get 
their  scapularies  blessed  before  they  marched  for 
Paris,  came  over  from  the  camp  one  afternooD, 
and  brought  with  them  a  number  of  other  Mobiles, 
who  were  natives  of  Nantes  and  Brest.  The 
elder  Kergarecs  spread  tables  for  this  company, 
but  the  meal,  which  began  quietly  enough  with 
bread,    cheese,    and    cider,    degenerated    into   a 
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carousal,  wherein  young  and  old  almost  all   got 
drunk. 

Then  the  town-bred  Mobiles,  beginning  to 
wag  their  tongues  jocosely  about  the  miracle, 
roused  the  blood  of  the  Kergarecs.  Odette's 
name  was  lightly  bandied,  and  this  made  the 
matter  worse.  A  tipsy  young  fellow,  not  know- 
ing that  he  was  speaking  in  presence  of  Odette's 
father,  brother,  uncles,  and  cousin,  said  he  had 
heard  queer  stories  about  a  cow-girl  and  a  bagman, 
who  had  eloped  to  Paris  together,  after  being 
well  paid  by  the  Marquise's  chaplain  to  get  up 
an  apparition  which  had  brought  grist  to  that 
chaplain's  mill. 

This  knave's  nose  was  flattened  out  for  him 
by  a  redoubtable  blow  from  Clovis's  fist,  and  a 
scrimmage  ensued.  The  citizen  Mobiles,  thrashed 
by  superior  numbers,  were  driven  out  of  the 
chateau,  and  decamped,  staggering  and  stumbling, 
to  the  village ;  and  they  swore,  with  drunken 
hiccoughs  as  they  went,  that  they  would  bring 
back  reinforcements  and  set  the  place  on  fire. 
While  they  were  gone,  the  Kergarecs  quarrelled 
among  themselves.  Old  Jehan,  who  could 
scarcely  stand,  screamed  maledictions  against  his 
daughter's  traducers.     The  women  came  from  the 
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kitchen  to  join  in  tlie  scene,  and  by-and-by  a 
troop  of  both  sexes  forced  their  way  into  Pauline's 
presence,  and  demanded  loudly  to  know  what 
had  become  of  Odette. 

"  You  said  she  was  in  a  Paris  convent, 
mademoiselle,"  whimpered  old  Dorothee,  Odette's 
mother. 

"  If  I  could  catch  them  both — her  and  the 
man  w^ho  took  her  away — I'd  break  their  heads  !  " 
exclaimed  Clovis,  who  had  come  with  the  noisy 
party,  but  rather  to  keep  the  peace  than  to  assert 
himself. 

The  untoward  circumstance  of  his  having  a 
black  eye  and  a  swollen  nose  prevented  Pauline 
from  recognizing  him  as  a  pacificator,  so  she 
turned  upon  him  with  severe  upbraiding. 

''  You  foolish  boy,  you  have  been  drinking 
again." 

"  No,  I've  not.  Look  at  my  hand.  Does  it 
tremble  ? "  he  asked,  stretching  out  his  palm. 
"  But  I'll  tell  you  what,  mademoiselle.  You 
oug^ht  to  know  w-hat  some  of  those  scoundrels 
whom  we  have  turned  out  have  been  saying 
about  you.  They  pretended  that  the  miracle  was 
nothing  but  a  trick  got  up  by  Monsieur  Jerome 
and  you  and  Odette  ;  and  that  you  paid  Odette 
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to  go  away ;  and  tliat  now  you  and  your  brother 
divide  between  you  all  tlie  •  money  wliich  the 
pilgrims  bring." 

"  They  said  that  of  me  and  my  brother  ! '' 
ejaculated  Pauline,  horrified. 

"They  did,  and  they  paid  dearly  for  it," 
grumbled  Clovis. 

''  And  were  there  none  except  you  to  defend 
us  ? "  asked  Pauline,  looking  round  at  the  circle 
of  servants. 

"  Eh,  but  they  were  only  silly  w^ords,"  said 
old  Dorothee  ;  "  and  besides,  what  do  we  know 
of  all  that  went  on  between  you  and  Odette  ?  " 

''  Then  it  is  indeed  time  for  me  to  leave  this 
place,"  murmured  Pauline,  with  a  cruel  pang  at 
the  heart. 

The  old  servants  never  imagined  that  she 
spoke  in  earnest  about  departing ;  but  that  same 
evening  she  wrote  to  M.  Ragotin,  requesting  that 
he  would  appoint  somebody  to  take  charge  of  the 
estate,  and  next  day  she  began  to  pack  up  her 
things.  For  the  last  time  she  went  the  rounds  of 
the  castle  where  she  had  spent  so  many  happy 
days,  which  seemed  now  so  few,  and  a  few  unhappy 
ones,  which  seemed  now  so  many. 

She  gave  no  more  orders,  but  when  she  had 
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collected  her  own  belongings,  she  locked  up 
cupboards  and  rooms.  The  lazy  housemaids, 
wandering  about  amazed,  found  only  closed  doors. 
At  length  Pauline  took  her  bio-o^est  bunch  of 
rusty  keys,  went  down  to  the  cellar,  and  locked 
that. 

Then  the  Kargarecs  understood,  and  were 
thrown  into  consternation.  The  new  keeper  of 
the  castle,  whoever  he  might  be,  would  put  an 
end  to  their  life  of  ease.  Some  of  them  would 
be  turned  straight  off  with  a  month's  wages  ;  and 
those  who  remained  behind  would  have  to  work 
for  every  crust  they  ate.  So  degrading  a  necessity 
made  them  penitent,  and  they  sent  a  deputation 
to  Pauline,  praying  her  "  not  to  desert  them." 

But  the  lawyer's  answer  had  already  arrived 
by  telegram.  Pauline  was  to  resign  her  steward- 
ship to  "  Monsieur  Barney,"  the  Duke's  valet, 
who  was  going  down  to  Chateaufort  as  caretaker, 
and  the  accounts  were  to  be  settled  by  a  solicitor 
in  Auray. 

Jerome  thereupon  resolved  that  he  would 
depart  also.  He  and  Pauline  discussed  the  matter 
together,  and  he  said,  "  Til  go  with  you  to  Auray, 
and  resign  my  chaplaincy  into  the  Bishop's  hands. 
Perhaps   he    will   allow   me   to  go  to   Paris  as 
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chaplain  of  one  of  the  Mobile  battalions.  I  will 
ask  for  that  favour  first." 

Brother  and  sister  left  the  chateau  without  any 
fuss  one  fine  autumnal  afternoon.  It  saddened 
them  both  to  part  with  the  Kergarecs,  to  whose 
ways  they  were  accustomed,  and  whose  idlest 
faults  they  secretly  condoned.  So  they  had  no 
leave-taking.  It  would  almost  have  broken  old 
Bernard  the  coachman's  heart  if  he  had  been 
ordered  to  prepare  the  landau  and  take  made- 
moiselle with  her  luggage  down  to  Auray,  know- 
ing: that  she  was  never  to  return. 

Jer6me  and  Pauline  left  the  chateau  as  if 
they  w^ere  going  for  an  afternoon  walk,  and  set 
out  on  foot  for  Auray,  both  silent,  and  she  crying 
quietly  all  the  way.  Having  reached  the  town, 
they  parted  on  the  market-place  with  few  words. 
To  passers-by  they  looked  like  a  couple  who  are 
saying  ''  good-bye,"  intending  to  meet  again  in  a 
few  hours.  But  Jerome  went  to  the  Bishop  to 
volunteer  for  "  any  service  of  danger,"  and 
Pauline  turned  her  steps  towards  the  Carmelite 
convent. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE    CARMELITE    CONVENT. 

The  Carmelite  Convent,  seen  from  the  outside, 
showed  nothing  but  a  lodge  and  a  high  garden 
wall,  bounding  one  whole  side  of  a  blind  alley. 
Not  a  single  window  faced  to  the  street,  and 
people  who  came  to  the  lodge  on  business  were 
chilled  by  the  cold  aspect  of  a  whitewashed  room, 
without  any  ornament  except  a  crucifix. 

Even  strangers  who  obtained  the  much-valued 
permission  of  attending  an  occasional  service  in 
the  convent-chapel  saw  nothing  of  the  nunnery, 
except  a  bare  court-yard,  whence  they  were 
conducted  up  a  mean  wooden  staircase  into  a 
small  gallery.  Any  curiosity  they  might  feel  to 
see  the  Carmelite  sisters  was  invariably  dis- 
appointed, for  the  nuns  sat  behind  a  grating 
under  the  gallery.     From  this   eminence,  how- 
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ever,  the  visitor,  having  eyes  keen  enough  to  peer 
into  the  obscurity  of  the  small  southern  aisle, 
could  perceive  in  front  of  the  altar  of  the  Lacly- 
chapel  a  white  figure,  prostrate  and  motionless. 
This  would  be  a  nun  performing  the  adoration, 
a  function  A^diich  consisted  in  kneeling  for  two 
hours  with  lips  touching  the  cold  flags,  and  arms 
stretched  out  to  their  full  extent. 

The  confessor  of  the  nunnery  and  the  Bishop 
of  the  diocese  were  the  only  two  men  who  were 
permitted  to  penetrate  further  than  the  first 
court-yard,  and  this  rule  had  never  been  infringed, 
save  in  revolutionary  times,  when  the  populace, 
of  course,  took  liberties  which  kings  and  emperors 
had  never  dared. 

But  Eoman  Catholic  ladies  could,  with  the 
Mother- Superior's  leave,  have  access  to  any  part 
of  the  convent,  and  those  who  passed,  as  Pauline 
at  once  did,  beyond  the  first  yard,  found  them- 
selves in  an  enchanting  garden,  or  rather  a 
small  park,  beautifully  kept,  although  the  only 
gardeners  were  women.  There  was  a  pretty 
white  house  with  green  shutters  standing  in  these 
grounds,  and  several  smaller  residential  pavilions 
were  set  here  and  there  amid  bowers  of  chestnut 
trees,  laburnum,  and  lilac. 
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All  this  part  of  the  convent  was  allotted  to 
ladies  who  came  to  live  in  retreat,  and  such 
ladies  were  high-born  or  very  rich — generally 
both.  Some  came  for  a  brief  season  to  seek 
convalescence  after  illness  or  great  sorrows  ;  some 
were  permanent  residents,  and  among  these  a  few 
ladies  of  weak  intellect,  whose  friends  preferred 
to  place  them  in  a  convent  rather  than  in 
asylums.  The  residents  who  were  sane  furnished 
their  rooms  as  they  pleased,  lived  according  to 
their  tastes,  and  were  free  to  come  and  go, 
provided  they  kept  convent  hours.  The  only 
difference  between  their  lives  and  those  of  people 
in  a  comfortable  hotel  was  that  they  paid  very 
heavily  for  their  residential  privilege,  and  had  to 
be  waited  upon  by  sisters.  No  lay-servants  were 
admitted.  But  the  sisters  who  did  menial  work 
were  not  the  Carmelite  nuns. 

These,  about  forty  in  number,  lived  in  a 
separate  part  of  the  convent ;  they  had  white 
habits  with  scarlet  crosses,  and  were  discalced — 
that  is,  went  barefoot.  Though  they  were  all 
ladies  who  had  been  gently  nurtured,  their  rule 
was  one  of  frightful  austerity,  and  it  was  made 
so  much  more  grievous  by  the  penances  which 
the  nuns  inflicted  on  themselves,  that  very  few 
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of  them  lived  more  than  ten  years  after  taking 
the  veil.  Those  who  held  out  long;er  had  touo-h 
constitutions. 

The  serving  sisters  were  all  poor  women,  who 
wore  a  black  habit  with  white  cuffs,  and  were 
bound  by  vows,  but  never  got  beyond  the  degree 
of  postulants.  Sometimes,  as  a  reward  for  very 
long  and  faithful  service,  a  serving  sister  was 
clothed  on  her  death-bed  with  the  white  and 
scarlet  robes,  that  she  might  have  the  honour  of 
beinoj  enrolled  amono-  the  Carmelites,  and  laid  to 
rest  in  their  burial-ground.  But  this  was  con- 
sidered a  very  great  honour. 

Pauline  was  known  to  the  Mother-Superior 
of  the  convent,  and,  being  the  daughter  of  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  Breton  houses,  she  mig^ht 
always  have  claimed  the  hospitality  of  the 
convent,  or  have  been  admitted  to  the  novitiate 
as  a  Carmelite,  even  if  she  had  not  been  rich 
enough  herself  to  pay  the  dower  required  by 
custom.*  She  walked  straight  into  the  visitors' 
garden,  conducted  by  a  serving  sister,  and  sat 

*  Xot  less  than  £4000.  When  a  novice  cannot  pay 
this  sum,  the  dower  is  made  up  by  donations  from  persons 
who  may  be  induced  to  take  an  interest  in  her.  A 
plenary  indulgence  can  be  bought  by  contributing  to  a 
nun's  dower. 
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down  on  a  bench  under  the  trees  to  wait  till  the 
Mother- Superior  could  see  her. 

The  Mother- Superior  soon  came  hobbling  over 
the  gravel  paths.  She  was  a  queer,  good-natured 
little  woman  of  sixty,  who  wore  spectacles  and 
walked  with  a  stick.  Of  ducal  family,  she  had 
taken  the  veil  when  very  young,  but  had  never 
been  austere  in  her  observances,  and  was  a  little 
bit  of  a  free-thinker  by  comparison  with  some  of 
the  women  under  her  sway.  She  thought  one 
could  be  religious  and  jolly  at  the  same  time, 
which  was  a  doctrine  sternly  reprobated  by  the 
fanaticism  of  the  younger  nuns.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
it  was  because  her  rule  was  so  indulgent  that 
these  nuns  devised  harder  rules  for  themselves. 

Pauline  made  a  deep  curtsey,  and  kissed  the 
mother's  hand.  Then  the  good  lady  began  to 
talk  with  animated  gesticulations,  flourishing  her 
stick  or  thumping  holes  in  the  gravel  with  it. 
She  was  one  of  those  women  who  have  always  a 
quantity  of  little  troubles  to  relate,  and  ease  their 
minds  so  considerably  thereby,  that  every  trouble 
seems  to  be  vapoured  off  and  is  forgotten. 

"Ah,  my  dear  Pauline!"  she  began,  "just 
fancy  what  a  quandary  we  re  all  in  here ;  we've 
got  a  Protestant  in  the  house  ! " 
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"  Mon  Dieu  ! "  exclaimed  Pauline,  clasping 
her  hands. 

"  Yes,  child,  it's  shocking  ;  but  don't  make  it 
worse  by  looking  like  that.  It  seems  that  no 
Protestant  has  ever  entered  these  walls  before — 
we've  only  had  atheists — and  the  nuns  have  all 
been  cackling  about  it  like  frightened  pullets  in 
a  poultry-yard.  But,  my  dear,  it  wasn't  I  who 
made  the  girl  a  Protestant,  and  I  couldn't  help 
taking  her  into  the  convent,  since  the  Empress 
sent  her " 

"  The  Empress  ?  " 

'^  The  Empress  and  a  policeman — at  least,  it 
was  the  policeman  who  brought  her  to  the  door  ;  " 
and  the  mother  plumped  down  on  to  a  seat. 
"  It's  quite  a  story,  dear  child.  The  young  lady 
had  been  put  into  prison.  Now  you  will  want 
to  know  who  she  is.  There  she  is  yonder,  under 
the  trees." 

"  That  young  lady  in  the  blue  serge  dress  ?  " 

"  The  same ;  an  English  girl,  and  so  beautiful 
that  I  couldn't  help  kissing  her  at  first  sight. 
It's  Mademoiselle  Corrington,  the  young  person 
whom  your  cousin  the  Due  d'Alma  wanted  to 
marry." 

'* Mother!"  interrupted  Pauline,  starting  up, 
VOL.  ni,  59 
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and    a  momentary  horror  kept  her   spellbound. 
She  became  pale  as  snow,  and  her  hands  trembled. 

''Moil  Dieul  It  appears  I  have  said  too 
much,"  cried  the  Mother- Superior,  with  a  shrug. 
''  To  be  sure,  I  had  forgotten  that  you  and  this 
Miss  Corrington  could  not  be  good  friends.  We 
hear  every  kind  of  gossip  in  this  convent,  you 
know.  But,  my  dear,  sit  down  now,  and  don't 
be  hurt  if  I  tell  you  that  you  could  have  no 
chance  against  this  beauty,  if  the  Duke  saw  her 
before  there  was  any  question  of  a  marriage  with 
you.  Those  men  are  all  alike,  and  a  face  like 
liers  would  turn  a  whole  troop  of  dragoons,  let 
alone  a  single  officer.  But,  my  dear,  let  me 
know  the  truth.  Are  you  in  love  with  the 
Duke  ?  " 

"  No,  mother,  I  assure  you " 

"  But  you  have  been  ? '' 

"  It's  all  over  now  ;  but — but — I  can't  stay 
here." 

"  Why  not,  if  you  thought  of  staying  ?  But 
what  made  you  wish  to  stay  ?  " 

Pauline  had  to  explain.  The  mother  listened 
attentively  to  all  that  concerned  the  miracle  of 
Chateaufort,  but  wagged  her  head  whenever 
Odette's  name  was  mentioned. 
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"  We've  got  the  girl  iu  this  house,"  she  said 
at  length,  "and  I  have  my  doubts  about  her." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  Odette  is  in  the 
convent  ?  "  exclaimed  Pauline,  astonished.  "  Oh, 
mother,  let  me  speak  with  her !  " 

*'  You  shall  speak  with  her  to  your  heart's 
content,  child  ;  but  I  am  afraid  she  is  going  to 
be  a  great  trouble  to  us.  She  says  the  apparition 
was  all  a  practical  joke." 

"  She  has  told  you  that  ? " 

''  Yes  ;  and,  what  is  worse,  she  has  told  Miss 
Corrington.  If  she  had  only  made  her  avowals 
to  us,  we  could  have  kept  the  scandal  secret,  and 
have  concluded  that  the  girl  was  not  in  her  right 
mind  ;  but  to  go  and  tell  this  young  Englisli 
lady,  who  will  spread  the  matter " 

"Nobody  will  believe  a  Protestant,"  said 
Pauline,  with  a  sudden  religious  animosity 
against  her  rival. 

"  No  ;  and  I  won  t  believe  Odette  herself, 
unless  Rome  orders  it,"  replied  the  mother,  witli 
decision.  "  You  see,  a  girl  may  mean  to  joke 
with  holy  things  and  yet  bring  a  miracle  about 
in  her  own  despite.  Joseph  of  Syracusa,  who 
began  life  as  a  sad  dog,  it  seems,  declared  once 
that    an    archangel    had    appeared   to    him,    and 
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traced  a  cross  on  his  forehead.  He  had  marked 
that  cross  hnnself  with  red  paint ;  but  when  after- 
wards he  tried  to  wash  it  oflf,  he  could  not,  and 
he  bore  it  all  his  life.  That  is  what  our  confessor 
recalled  to  me  this  morning,  and  he  is  a  worthy 
man,  most  expert  in  solving  doubts  of  conscience." 

'•  I  wish  my  poor  brother  Jerome  could  hear 
liim,"  answered  Pauline,  naively. 

The  mother  silently  punched  holes  in  the 
ground  for  a  moment,  being  lost  in  meditation. 
Then  she  broke  out  afresh  about  her  own  troubles. 

"  The  Empress  has  sent  me  Miss  Corrington 
and  Odette  to  keep  till  further  orders.  I  wish 
she  had  favoured  me  with  some  other  present. 
There  would  be  no  hope  of  converting  Miss 
C-orrington  unless  she  remained  two  or  three 
years  with  us,  and  that  is  out  of  the  question. 
As  for  Odette,  we  might  work  upon  her  to 
become  a  Carmelite,  for  she  is  all  vanity ;  but  the 
girl  wouldn't  change  her  character  in  donning 
<  >ur  habit.  She  is  one  of  those  who  would  sing 
out  of  tune  in  a  choir  sooner  than  not  call  atten- 
tion to  herself  in  some  w^ay ;  and,  my  dear, 
speaking  for  myself  as  a  woman,  I  would  rather 
that  she  went  to  the  devil " 

"  Oh,  mother  I  " 
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*•'  I  mean,  child,  that  the  devil  is  generally 
the  best  corrector  of  characters  like  hers,"  con- 
tinued the  mother,  unabashed.  "If  she  Ijecanie 
poor,  sick,  and  sorry,  after  •  finding  all  the  apples 
of  her  vanity  turn  to  ashes  in  her  mouth,  then 
she  mioht  come  back  to  us  chastened ;  and 
meanwhile  we  should  all  have  been  praying  thjit 
the  work  of  her  purification  might  be  hastened. 
It  would  be  easier  for  me  to  keep  a  hundred 
vigils  for  her  on  my  knees  than  to  pass  a 
hundred  minutes  with  her  at  a  stretch,  without 
ilying  out  at  her  and  laying  this  stick  of  mine 
across  her  shoulders  !  " 

''  She  is  the  most  perplexing  girl  I  ever  met,"' 
assented  Pauline  ;  *'  but  I  believe  her  heart  is 
good." 

"  I  dare  say  each  of  the  seven  devils  who 
Avere  cast  out  of  Mary  Magdalene  had  his  good 
j)oints,''  answered  the  mother.  "  But  now,  you 
come  and  see  the  girl.  We  have  had  to  put  her 
into  one  of  the  pavilions  where  we  tend  the 
patients  who  are  not  quite  right  in  their  heads ; 
her  conduct  is  so  strange,  and  she  says  such 
outraofeous  thino-s." 

Pauline  showed  some  hesitation  to  move/, 
because  she  shrank  from  meetinfr  Miss  Corrinirton 
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face  tofnee.  She  had  been  watching  Gertrude  at 
a  distance,  and  remembering  all  that  she  had 
suffered  on  this  stranger's  account.  With  a 
heightened  colour  and  quickening  breath  she 
made  a  step  backwards,  when  the  mother,  noticing 
her  confusion,  took  her  by  the  arm. 

Curiosity,  however,  overcame  Pauline's 
scruples  ;  and,  as  she  advanced,  the  purely 
feminine  sentiment  possessed  her  of  desiring  to 
find  some  blemish  in  her  rival.  She  surveyed 
Gertrude  as  only  women  can  examine  women.  If 
she  had  discovered  that  Miss  Corrington  was 
awkward  in  her  gait,  or  had  irregular  teeth,  or 
dressed  ridiculously,  she  would  have  been  in  part 
avenged.  But  the  result  of  her  scrutiny  was  dis- 
appointing. Gertrude  was  walking  quietly  under 
the  trees  with  an  air  of  being  quite  at  home. 
Her  dress  fitted  her  well :  she  wore  a  becomiuor 
hat,  and  her  pretty  eyes  lit  up  with  a  pleasant 
look  of  recognition  as  the  mother  drew  near  her. 

"  What  a  beautiful  afternoon,  my  dear  child," 
said  the  mother  to  her,  kindly. 

''  Yes  ;  and  T  am  enjoying  this  garden  so 
much,  mother,"  answered  Gertrude. 

'•'  She  speaks  French  ?"  whispered  Pauline,  as 
the  two  left  Gertrude  behind. 
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"  Oh  yes  ;  and  she  is  most  agreeable  company 
— very  well  bred,  speaks  prettily,  and  does  such 
lovely  things  with  her  needle.  She  brought  an 
unfinished  piece  of  crewel  work  with  her — a  bunch 
of  violets — a  mere  trifle,  but  exquisite  work." 

"  Doesn't  she  complain  of  having  been  brought 
here  ?  "  asked  Pauline,  speaking  rather  at  random, 
for  she  was  still  panting  with  the  emotion  of  the 
brief  meeting. 

'^  Oh  no  ;  she  is  rather  glad.  She  knows  that 
she  cannot  be  here  long.  There  seems  to  be  no 
fear  in  her.  Odette,  on  the  contrary,  struggled 
and  screamed  as  soon  as  she  got  into  the  house. 
She  had  travelled  quietly  enough,  but  some 
demon  set  her  playing  pranks  the  moment  she 
entered  the  convent." 

"  Miss  Corrington  was  in  prison.  She  must 
liave  done  something  for  that,"  proceeded  Pauline, 
in  a  harder  voice. 

"  Politics,  I  think,  my  dear.  Some  relation 
of  hers  got  mixed  up  in  a  conspiracy." 

"  What  business  had  she  to  conspire  ? " 

"  Ah !  I  have  done  nothing  else  since  the 
Bourbons  lost  their  throne,"  answered  the  mother, 
coolly.  "  I  am  sure  I  should  have  been  sent  to 
prison   long  ago   if  Orleanists,    Republicans,    or 
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Bonapartists  had  known  how  I  plotted  for  Henri 
V.  ;  and  I  trust  my  plotting  days  are  not  over." 

Pauline  had  to  hold  her  tongue,  but  did  not 
love  Gertrude  any  the  better  on  that  account. 
They  had  now  reached  a  green  door,  which  w^as 
the  entrance  to  a  small  garden  within  the  park. 
The  garden  was  walled  in,  and  enclosed  a  pavilion 
with  three  rooms — that  is,  a  sitting-room,  bed- 
(•hamber,  and  servant's  room. 

The  mother  unlocked  the  door,  taking  care  to 
relock  it  behind  her.  Odette  was  not  in  the 
garden,  but  her  visitors  found  her  in  the  sitting- 
room,  attitudinizing  before  the  glass  over  the 
mantelpiece.  She  had  climbed  on  to  a  chair  that 
she  niio-ht  see  herself  at  full  leno^th  in  a  blue  nun's 
robe,  which  she  had  borrowed  from  a  serving 
sister.  Eound  her  head  was  coiled  a  towel,  Avith 
Vv'hich  she  had  been  endeavouring  to  extemporize 
a  nun's  coif. 

Seeinof  the  reflection  of  Pauline's  face  in  the 
glass,  Odette  jumped  oft'  the  chair  and  ran  into 
a  corner.  But  the  next  moment  she  faced  about 
and  laughed.  Pauline  was  evidently  the  last 
person  she  had  expected  to  see  ;  yet  she  brazened 
things  out  with  a  teasing  impudence. 

"  Mademoiselle,    I    am   not   going    back    to 
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Chateaufort :  so  it's  no  use  asking:  me.  And  I 
won't  stay  here  either." 

"  Nobody  will  compel  you,  Odette,"  said 
Pauline,  mildly.  "But  what  do  you  want  to 
do  ? " 

"  Go  back  to  Paris.  Why  couldn't  people 
let  me  alone  ?  " 

''  But  how  can  you  live  in  Paris,  my  poor 
child  ? "  asked  the  Carmelite  mother.  ''  You 
have  no  trade  for  earning  your  bread." 

'*  Everybody  can  live  in  Paris,"  protested 
Odette.  ''  I'd  turn  vivandiere,  and  march  at  the 
head  of  a  regiment  ao^ainst  the  Prussians." 

"  Do  you  hear  her  ? "  whispered  the  mother, 
nudffinor  Pauline.  "  The  nun  who  brouoht  her 
here  said  that  some  have  been  thinking  this 
odd  girl  might  turn  out  to  be  a  new  Joan  of 
Arc." 

Pauliue  was  not  prepared  for  this  ;  but  the 
smile  which  came  to  her  lips  passed  away  as  she 
glanced  at  Odette,  and  thought  there  might  be 
unlimited  hidden  possibilities  either  for  good  or 
evil  in  this  puzzling  creature. 

"  Tell  me  truly,  Odette,"  she  said  ;  "  tell  me 
about  that  apparition.  You  said  to  our  revere  ad 
mother  that  it  was  a  trick." 
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"  I  didn't." 

"  My  good  girl,  you  told  me  that,  and  you 
repeated  it  to  Mademoiselle  Corrington." 

"  You  must  both  of  you  have  been  dreaminor," 
responded  Odette,  who  by  this  time  had  taken  off 
her  coif,  and  was  now  divesting  herself  of  her 
nun's  robe,  regardless  of  present  company. 
"  Mother,  I  don't  care  for  this  dress.  I've 
had  a  vision  that  I'm  to  wear  a  uniform,  and  that 
the  Prussian  general  will  be  killed  by  my  hands. 
You  had  better  send  me  back  to  Paris ;  but  for 
to-day  I  want  to  walk  about  in  the  park  outside 
this  2:arden,  and  I  want  greengraore  tart  for 
dinner." 

"  She  had  greengage  tart  yesterday,"  muttered 
the  mother.  '*If  we  could  only  keep  her  good 
Avith  tarts." 

Odette  was  quite  shrewd  enough  to  see  that 
the  reverend  mother  was  a  weak  vessel,  who 
could  be  moved  with  a  finger  ;  but  her  assurance 
vanished  aU  at  once  when  Pauline  made  her  next 
remark.  "  Your  brother  Clovis  and  my  brother 
are,  I  believe,  both  going  to  Paris  with  a  battalion 
of  Mobiles.  If  you  insist  on  becoming  a 
vivandiere,  Odette,  I  dare  say  you  could  march 
with  them." 
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"  Clovis  a  soldier !  "  echoed  Odette ;  and  in 
the  same  breath  she  added,  "  I  won't  go  to  Paris 
with  Clovis  and  Monsieur  Jerome  ;  I'd  rather  stay 
where  I  am." 

"  Shall  I  send  your  mother  to  see  you  ? " 
asked  Pauline. 

"  No  ;  I've  changed  my  mind.  Perhaps  I 
shall  become  a  nun.  I  don't  want  to  see  any- 
body ;  and  you  had  better  not  tell  the  people  at 
Chateaufort  that  I  am  here,  for  I  won't  speak  to 
one  of  them." 

Pauline  said  that  she  was  not  going  back  to 
C'hateaufort  that  evening,  and  by  this  Odette  was 
a  little  appeased.  But  no  more  conversation 
could  be  coaxed  out  of  her,  and  she  did  not  even 
l)ress  her  demand  to  be  allowed  to  walk  in  the 
])ark.  As  was  usual  with  her  when  she  wished  to 
be  left  alone,  she  sat  down,  turning  her  back  to 
lier  visitors,  and  hummed  to  herself  one  of  those 
melodies  with  which  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
regale  her  cows. 

The  mother  drew  Pauline  away ;  and  now 
came  the  question  as  to  what  Pauline  should  do 
with  herself  To  remain  in  the  convent  and  be 
exposed  to  the  chance  of  meeting  Gertrude  at  all 
hours  was  repugnant  to  her ;  but,  on  the  other 
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Land,  her  only  practical  alternative  was  to  accept 
the  invitation  of  going  to  stay  at  the  Chateau  de 
Polhuan.  When  she  came  to  think  of  it,  Pauline 
could  remember  no  other  person  except  the  Mar- 
quise de  Polhuan  who  would  be  ready  to  receive 
her  as  a  guest  for  an  indefinite  period.  Yet  to 
go  and  stay  at  Polhuan  would  be  tantamount  to 
accepting  the  offer  of  Count  Eene's  hand. 

So  Pauline  decided  to  stay.  The  Mother- 
Superior,  without  questioning  her  about  her 
idterior  intention,  promised  to  send  to  Chateaufort 
for  her  luggage,  and  placed  two  pretty  rooms  at 
her  disposal.  They  were  in  the  principal  house 
of  the  park,  which  was  inhabited  by  several 
ladies. 

"They  are  the  only  rooms  vacant,"  said  the 
mother,  as  a  serving  sister  opened  the  shutters, 
and  let  in  a  flood  of  the  warm  evenino-  lioht. 
"  Mademoiselle  Corrino^ton  is  stavino-  in  the 
pavilion  opposite ;  but  that  need  not  trouble  you, 
for  you  are  not  going  to  quarrel,  I  hope." 

"  No,  mother ;  but  I  am  not  bound  to  speak 
to  her,  am  I  ? "  asked  Pauline,  anxiously. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  there  can  be  no  forcing ;  but 
remember  that  those  who  come  here  ought  to 
leave  all  uncharitable  sentiments  outside." 
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"  It  shall  be  as  you  please,  then,  mother/'  said 
Pauline,  submissively  ;  for  the  Carmelite  Superior 
had  spoken  with  a  grave  tone  of  authority ;  and 
in  token  of  obedience,  Pauline  lifted  the  hem  of 
the  mother's  veil  and  kissed  it. 

"  You  are  a  good  girl,"  remarked  the  old  lady, 
kindly  patting  Pauline's  head.  "  Let  me  manage 
for  you.     I  will  act  for  the  best." 

Onlv  those  ladies  who  were  ao;ed  or  infirm 
were  served  in  their  own  rooms.  The  others 
breakfasted  and  dined  at  a  table  dhote.  Pauline 
had  not  been  long  alone  in  her  room  before  the 
bell  rang  for  dinner,  and  through  her  open 
window  she  presently  saw  Gertrude  walking 
towards  the  refectory.  For  as  long  as  possible 
she  delayed  following,  but  at  last  went  down 
herself  with  a  beating  heart. 

Meanwhile,  Gertrude,  who  had  been  intro- 
duced by  the  mother  to  her  neighbours  at  table, 
had  learned  from  these  ladies  that  ^Mademoiselle 
Juva  de  Penmarck  had  come  for  a  retraite  to  the 
convent  ;  so,  when  Pauline  entered,  Gertrude 
knew  that  this  was  the  girl  who,  according  to 
Odette's  account,  had  thought  to  marry  Poland. 

The  situation  was  embarrassing,  and  Gertrude 
coloured.      She   bent    her   head  like    the   others 
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when  Pauline,  who  had  come  in  last,  made  a  bow 
addressed  to  all  the  company,  and  took  her  seat 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  table ;  but  she  could  not 
help  noticing  that  in  Pauline's  manner  there  was 
evident  consciousness  of  her,  Gertrude's,  presence, 
and  something  like  resentment  at  it. 

Gertrude,  as  the  conqueror  in  the  strife  of 
which  Poland  was  the  prize,  could  afford  to  look 
more  kindly  at  Pauline  than  Pauline  did  at  her. 
But  she  did  not  look  very  kindly.  She  would 
have  been  better  pleased  if  Pauline  had  been  less 
pretty,  and  if  the  ladies  round  her  had  whispered 
less  about  the  great  antiquity  of  the  house  of 
Penmarck  and  about  Pauline's  own  goodness. 
However,  the  dinner  ended  without  incident  ; 
and  as  soon  as  Pauline  had  said  her  grace,  she 
hastened  away. 

But  she  was  soon  summoned  to  see  the  Mother- 
Superior,  and  remained  closeted  with  her  for  half 
an  hour,  during  which  the  reverend  lady  said  to 
her  many  gentle  and  true  things  about  humility. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  a  little  later,  while 
Gertrude  was  seated  alone  in  her  room,  enjoying 
the  repose  of  evening,  with  the  soft  twilight  of 
a  lavender  sky  studded  with  diamonds,  there 
was    a   knock    at   her    door.       Then    the    door 
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opened,  and  a  timid  figure  crossed  the  threshold, 
saying — 

''Mademoiselle,   will  you    allow   me    to   kiss 
you  ?     I  am  almost  your  cousin.     I  am  Pauline." 


THE   DUKES   MAKEIAGE. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

POLHUAN    TO    THE    RESCUE. 

There  could  be  nothing  like  a  friendship  between 
Panline  and  Gertrude,  but  they  felt  a  great 
pleasure  in  having  kissed  and  shaken  hands  when 
once  the  thing  was  done.  They  made  no  attempt 
to  become  friends,  but  only  sought  to  be  very 
friendly,  which  is  quite  different.  Their  conver- 
sation rolled  on  topics  which  interested  neither  of 
them  ;  for  the  subjects  nearest  to  their  hearts 
each  avoided.  Eoland's  name  was  mentioned 
but  cursorily. 

They  kissed  again  at  parting  ;  and  their  eyes 
meeting  for  an  instant,  they  said  much  to  each 
other  in  that  glance,  and  felt  esteem  one  for  the 
other  ever  afterwards.  Their  characters  would 
o-ladly  have  mated  had  it  been  possible. 

''  I    wish    she    had     been    Eoland's    sister," 
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thouofht  Gertrude,  when  Pauline  had  retired. 
Pauline  conceived  no  kindred  wish,  for  to  her 
less  tolerant  mind  Gertrude's  relioion  raised  an 
impassable  barrier  to  intimacy.  Still,  when  she 
met  Gertrude  once  or  twice  subsequently  in  the 
garden,  and  talked  to  her  about  flowers  and 
embroidery,  she  wished  that  Gertrude  might 
become  a  Roman  Catholic — and  this  for  her  rival's 
own  sake.  Her  charity  could  scarcely  go  further. 
It  was  a  life  of  perfect  peace  which  Gertrude 
led  in  the  convent  for  a  few  days,  and  the  refined 
comforts  of  such  a  home  were  much  appreciated 
after  the  dreariness  of  the  prison.  There  was  no 
noise  in  the  place  ;  everybody  was  soft-spoken  and 
polite.  The  serving  sisters  were  well  trained, 
and  everything  provided  for  the  visitors  at  table 
or  elsewhere  was  of  the  best. 

When  Gertrude  looked  out  of  her  windows  in 
the  morning,  she  saw  sisters  leading  clean  cows  to 
the  milking,  and  other  sisters  busily  tending  the 
flower-beds.  The  breakfast  table  was  always 
adorned  with  jars  of  fresh-cut  roses.  The  table- 
cloth was  snowy  white,  the  jugs  full  of  cream,  the 
coffee  fragrant.  Golden-crusted  rolls,  sweet  butter, 
eggs,  and  honey  furnished  forth  this  appetizing 
meal.  Generally  the  Mother-Superior  appeared 
VOL.  III.  60 
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at  the  head  of  the  table,  after  attending  mass  in 
the  chapel.  She  never  took  her  meals  with  the 
visitors,  but  she  showed  herself  at  breakfast  that 
they  might  have  her  greetings,  and  very  graciously 
she  played  her  part  as  hostess,  remembering  what 
were  the  ailments,  sorrows,  hopes,  or  wants  of 
each  one,  and  offering  the  solace  of  her  sympathies 
or  encouragements. 

After  breakfast  the  ladies  would  take  their 
books  or  work  into  the  garden,  and  sit  there 
talking.  The  daily  topics  of  the  outer  world 
entered  but  little  into  their  discourse,  for  the 
echoes  of  them  reached  the  convent  only  like  the 
sound  of  voices  heard  through  doors.  There  was 
no  rule  against  visitors  bringing  newspapers  into 
the  convent,  but  it  was  not  the  rule  to  bring 
them.  If  sometimes  a  lady  of  gossiping  disposi- 
tion came  as  a  sojourner,  tact  soon  prevented  her 
from  starting  conversation  which  would  have  been 
too  exciting  to  those  of  her  companions  who  had 
come  into  the  nunnery  on  purpose  to  seek  refuge 
from  the  world's  anxieties.  For  many  of  these 
ladies  desired  to  live  wholly  in  the  past,  cherish- 
ing reminiscences,  melancholy  or  agreeable,  as  the 
case  might  be.  That  isolation  from  the  turmoil 
of  politics   and    society   which    the   poor    enjoy 
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through  ignorance,  these  ladies,  who  had  all  lived 
in  the  whirl  of  mundane  affairs,  tried  to  create 
for  themselves  by  becoming  voluntary  recluses. 
Thus  the  war  was  scarcely  spoken  of  among 
them. 

With  her  strais^ht  Endish  notions,  Gertrude 
might  have  ended  by  finding  this  sort  of  existence 
very  selfish,  but  at  first  the  novelty  of  hearing 
talk  that  was  not  borrowed  from  the  columns  of 
newspapers  was  full  of  charm.  And  if  she  wanted 
some  brisker  relaxation,  Gertrude  had  only  to 
retire  to  her  room,  and  call  in  the  serving  sister 
who  had  been  allotted  to  her — a  girl  who  had 
been  bred  on  the  Plaine  of  Carnac,  and  who  knew 
all  about  Chateaufort.  It  was  a  continual  pleasure 
to  Gertrude  to  feel  herself  so  near  to  Eoland's 
home,  and  she  would  often  listen  for  more  than 
an  hour  at  a  time,  while  her  willing  attendant 
answered  questions  about  the  chateau.  In  this 
way  time  glided  by  smoothly  as  a  boat  down 
stream  for  a  day  or  two,  and  Gertrude  thought 
the  convent  delio-htful. 

o 

But  a  rude  irruption  into  the  calm  of  the 
place  was  made  one  morning  by  the  tidings  that 
a  Kepublic  had  been  proclaimed  in  Paris.  This 
was  news  that  interested  every  soul  in  the  house. 
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for  to  convents  the  accession  of  a  Kepublican 
GoYernment  is  like  the  near  howling  of  wolves  to 
a  sheepfold  ;  it  is  the  signal  of  coming  danger,  or 
at  the  least  of  tribulations,  petty  annoyances,  or 
chronic  fears  of  worse.  That  form  of  govern- 
ment which  is  always  saluted  on  the  Bourse  by  a 
headlong  fall  of  funds  is  also  hailed  in  religious 
establishments  by  a  sudden  depression  of  valuables, 
^^Jy  by  a  total  disappearance  of  them  underground. 
Chalices  and  chapel  ornaments  have  to  be  quickly 
buried  in  cellars ;  money  must  be  conveyed  to  the 
keeping  of  some  faithful  solicitor.  Even  bottles 
of  wine  required  for  the  infirmary  must  be  stowed 
out  of  sight,  lest  they  should  furnish  indisputable 
proofs  to  the  invaders  of  convents  that  nuns  spend 
their  day  in  tippling. 

On  the  same  day,  when  it  was  known  that 
France  had  once  more  covered  herself  with  that 
Phrygian  bonnet  which  so  resembles  a  fool's  cap, 
the  Mother-Superior  came  in  alarm  to  Gertrude 
that  a  gentleman  was  waiting  to  see  her  in  the 
lodge.  "  It's  against  rules  that  he  should  come 
into  the  house,  my  dear  child,  but  you  can  go 
and  see  him." 

"  Did  he  not  give  you  his  name  ? "  asked 
Gertrude. 
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"  No.  He  is  a  tall,  dark  gentleman  ;  a  friend 
of  your  family,  he  said,  but  would  not  give  a 
name." 

"  Dr.  Claverley  ! "  guessed  Gertrude  ;  and  she, 
of  course,  declined  to  see  the  visitor. 

She  gained  much  in  the  mother's  opinion  by 
this  show  of  propriety ;  but  the  good  lady  said, 
"  You  know,  my  dear,  that  you  are  free  now.  The 
Empress  Eegent  sent  you  here  for  her  own 
reasons ;  but  she  is  deposed,  so  you  can  go  away 
at  any  moment.  If  you  want  money,  I  will  lend 
you  some." 

"  I  expect  that  my  brother-in-law  will  be  here 
before  long,"  answered  Gertrude,  w^ho  reflected 
that  since  the  Imperial  Government  had  been 
overthrown  she  could  not  be  long  without  hearing 
from  Hucks  Littlepoint.  Besides,  she  did  not 
want  to  leave  France  without  getting  some  news 
of  Roland,  and  at  least  a  sight  of  Chateaufort, 
and  she  knew  that  she  could  not  pay  a  visit  to 
Chateaufort  unless  some  relation  accompanied 
her. 

Accordingly,  she  begged  leave  to  remain  in 
the  convent  until  she  could  communicate  with 
her  friends. 

"Stay  by  all  means,  dear  child,"  said   the 
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mother,  graciously ;  "we  all  like  you,  and  I  hope 
you  will  think  of  us  sometimes  when  you  are 
gone." 

The  Carmelite  mother  little  thouo-ht  that  in 
showing  kindness  to  a  stranger  of  Protestant 
faith,  she  was  ensurino^  her  convent  aorainst 
molestation  from  her  own  countrymen.  But  so 
it  proved ;  for  on  the  following  day  towards 
evening,  there  was  a  violent  ringing  at  the  front 
door  of  the  convent,  and,  after  a  curt  parley  with 
the  affrighted  portress,  a  whole  band  of  France's 
new  rulers  forced  their  way  into  the  house,  whose 
threshold  no  monarch  or  prince  had  ever  crossed. 

It  was  the  freshly  appointed  Prefect  of  the 
Department,  who  had  come  to  assert  himself. 

Gertrude  was  seated  at  a  table  near  her 
window  writing  to  her  mother,  and  she  could 
scarcely  believe  her  eyes  when  she  saw  the  green 
lawn  of  the  park  invaded  by  a  herd  of  disorderly 
men,  who  were  making  the  visitors  run  away  in 
terror,  and  causing  the  poor  little  Mother-Superior 
to  clasp  her  hands. 

In  the  midst  of  this  throng  stood  a  pigmy  of 
a  man  in  a  cocked  hat  and  embroidered  swallow- 
tail. The  creature  could  not  have  been  in 
possession  of  his  appointment  more  than  twenty- 
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four  hours,  and  yet  there  he  was,  all  glittering  in 
black  and  silver  like  a  newly  bound  missal. 

Gertrude  looked  ao-ain,  and  recognized  this 
man  as  Timon  Grachard.  The  screaming  accent 
of  his  voice  would  have  assisted  identification, 
even  if  she  had  not  seen  his  features  ;  but  all 
doubts  were  removed  when  she  perceived  amid 
the  concourse  her  brother-in-law  Hucks,  Dr. 
Claverley,  and  also  Polly,  nee  Hopkins.  Ger- 
trude ran  downstairs  at  once,  and  arrived  on  the 
lawn  just  in  time  to  hear  Grachard  cry — 

''  The  day  of  liberty  has  dawned  !  This  im- 
>moral  Bastille  is  condemned.  You,  tremblino- 
old  w^oman,  who  have  degraded  your  convent  to 
be  a  prison-house,  give  up  your  captives  !  Sur- 
render Mademoiselle  Corrington." 

"  Why,  here  she  is  ! "  exclaimed  Polly 
Grachard,  rustling  forward  in  a  new  black  silk 
dress  and  a  bonnet  covered  with  poppies.  Oh, 
miss,  what  a  fright  we've  had  about  you  !  AVe 
made  sure  they'd  tried  to  hide  you  away  some- 
where in  this  wicked  place." 

Gertrude  paid  no  attention  to  Polly,  but  ran 
up  and  embraced  Hucks,  who  was  quite  overcome 
by  the  suddenness  of  this  demonstration. 

''Gertie    dear,    don't   be    alarmed,"   he   said, 
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though  he  was   quivering  himself  like  a  jelly ; 
"  weVe  come  to  set  you  free." 

*'  But,  Hu  dear,  I  am  not  under  restraint," 
she  said  astonished.  "  What  is  the  meaning  of 
this  scene  ?  " 

"Mademoiselle,  I  do  pray  you,  tell  these 
gentlemen  that  you  have  not  been  persecuted 
here,"  implored  the  Mother- Superior. 

There  was  no  craven  fear  in  the  mother's 
attitude,  but  she  had  to  deal  with  an  official  who 
stamped  and  yelled  without  listening.  Grachard, 
wielding  the  besom  of  jDower,  was  for  making 
clean  sweeps  with  it.  He  wanted  to  launch 
suspensory  decrees  and  prohibitive  edicts. 

''  Guilty  nun,"  he  began  again,  when  Gertrude, 
walking  up  to  the  mother's  side,  took  her  hand 
aflfectionately,  and  said — 

"  Monsieur  Grachard,  this  lady  has  been  very 
good  to  me.     I  am  here  now  of  my  own  free  will." 

"Mademoiselle,  you  are  more  fortunate  than 
others,"  answered  Grachard,  with  a  cold  bow ;  for 
he  had  never  liked  Gertrude,  in  whom  he  had 
always  recognized  an  incarnation  of  those  female 
forces  which  are  not  favourable  to  Eepublics. 
"But  a  bad  principle  is  not  vindicated  because 
you  yourself  have  been  no  sufferer  by  it.     This 
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house  has  been  used  as  a  prison,  and  I  am  here 
to  break  the  chains  of  others.  The  hour  of 
expiation  has  sounded.  I  am  going  to  make  a 
round  of  inspection." 

"  Let's  break  all  the  doors  open,"  growled  a 
man  in  a  filthy  blouse  behind  Grachard,,  one  of 
those  gentlemen  whose  notions  of  a  revolution 
are  symbolized  in  a  jemmy  and  crowbar. 

"These  monks  and  nuns  all  live  like  pigs 
being  fattened  for  a  show,"  clamoured  another 
representative  Eevolutionist,  whose  red  nose  pro- 
clrimed  a  long  and  steady  contribution  to  the 
excise  branch  of  the  revenue.  '^Make  the  old 
hag  give  up  the  keys  of  her  wine-cellar,  and 
bother  the  rest !  " 

"  They  have  been  having  roast  chicken  and 
salad  for  dinner/'  resumed  the  first  speaker, 
sniffing.  "  I  should  like  to  know  how  often  the 
honest  working  man  gets  as  much." 

During  this  hubbub,  to  which  everybody's 
voice  added  something,  the  whole  crowd  had 
moved  forward  a  little,  and  found  themselves 
near  the  door  of  the  refectory.  They  were  about 
threescore  people  in  all.  Polly,  to  avoid  the 
press,  walked  into  the  dining-room  ;  the  mother 
and  Gertude  followed  her.     Two  servino:  sisters 
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were  clearing  away  the  remnants  of  dinner,  and 
there  were  several  dishes  on  a  sideboard. 

"  I'm  hungry,"  said  Polly  ;  and  she  tasted  the 
first  sweets  of  power  by  appropriating  a  piece  of 
plum  tart. 

*'  Madame  a  faim  ? "  said  the  Mother- Superior, 
courteously.     "  Let  me  offer  you  a  plate." 

The  example  set  by  the  prefect's  wife  was 
quickly  followed,  and  most  of  the  intruders  fell  to 
upon  what  they  could  find,  some  gnawing  drum- 
sticks, others  foraging  for  bread  and  cheese,  and  a 
smaller  number  making  with  a  sure  instinct  to 
the  closets  where  the  wines  were  kept. 

"  All  these  poor  people  are  hungry,"  declaimed 
Grachard,  to  excuse  the  voracity  of  his  political 
friends.  "  If,  madame,  you  had  employed  some  of 
your  wealth  to  feed  the  famished " 

^'  I  do  not  think,  Monsieur  le  Prefet,  that  any- 
body ever  came  hungry  to  the  door  of  this  convent 
and  went  away  empty-handed,"  replied  the 
mother,  with  gentle  dignity. 

''  Oh  yes,  you  give  them  your  stale  crusts, 
which  the  pigs  won't  eat ;  but  fat  capons  and  the 
like  are  not  often  handed  out  of  the  front  gate." 
This  was  said  by  the  red-nosed  patriot,  who,  it 
need  scarcely  be  remarked,  allowed  his  wife  to 
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beg  for  the  sustenance  of  herself  and  children, 
while  he  himself  drank  her  wages  and  his  at  the 
public -house,  spouting  against  tyrants  all  the 
while. 

Up  to  this  time  Dr.  Claverlej  kept  his  mouth 
closed.  He  noticed  that  Gertrude  studiously 
averted  her  s^lance  from  him,  but  he  had  not 
expected  that  it  would  be  otherwise.  He  had 
been  lookingr  out  for  the  chance  of  renderinor  her 
some  unmistakable  service,  and  he  seized  the 
opportunity  that  now  presented  itself  by  asking 
Grachard  to  come  away. 

It  was  odious  to  Gertrude  to  lie  under  any 
obligation  towards  Claverley ;  but,  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  had  been  good  to  her,  she  made  a 
personal  appeal  to  him.  "Dr.  Claverley,  I  wish 
you  would  repeat  to  M.  Grachard  that  this  is  a 
house  of  retreat  for  ladies,  many  of  whom  are 
very  ill  or  distressed.  It  is  cruel  to  agitate  them 
by  such  scenes  as  these." 

''  Lor',  miss,  my  husband  only  came  here  to 
be  of  use  to  you  ! "  exclaimed  Polly,  with  her 
mouth  full  of  tart.  She  was  nettled  that  Ger- 
trude did  not  appeal  to  her  to  exercise  uxorial 
authority,  and  Gertrude  perceived  the  mistake. 

"  Do  tell  your   husband    to    go    away,    ^Irs. 
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Grachard,"  slie  said.  "  I  am  sure  lie  meant  well, 
but  this  is  very  painful  to  me." 

"  Tim,  come  along ;  you've  talked  enough," 
interposed  Polly,  unceremoniously. 

"  Madame  Grachard,  be  silent ! "  responded 
the  new-made  prefect.  "  We  have  one  of  the 
prisoners  here  ;  but  there  is  one  other,  at  least. 
Where  is  that  cow -girl  who  tells  lies  ? " 

''He  means  Odette,  miss,"  said  Polly.  "I've 
been  telling  him  of  the  shocking  fibs  Odette  used 
to  try  and  pass  off  on  us,  and  how  she  ran  away 
from  home  to  follow  a  policeman,  and  it  turns 
out  that  this  policeman  is  the  man  whom  Tim 
most  hated  on  earth  after  the  'Bad  'Un.'  Only 
now  Dr.  Claverley  has  asked  Tim  to  let  the  man 
alone,  because  he  was  useful  in  helping  the  doctor 
to  find  you.  All  this  is  queer,  ain't  it  ?  But 
really  these  last  two  days  the  oddest  of  things  has 
happened.  Gratchard  is  a  prefect,  you  know, 
which  is  like  I  don't  know  what  in  England,  but 
something  very  grand,  for  every  one  must  do  as 
he  says,  except  me,  of  course.  We  ain't  going  to 
live  at  Auray ;  we  only  came  here  because  of  you. 
Our  home  is  going  to  be  in  a  big  town,  Eennes ; 
and  we're  to  live  in  a  palace,  with  two  sentries  at 
the  door,  and  our  salary  is  twelve  hundred  a  year 
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in  Frencli  money,  which  I've  not  learnt  to  reckon 
yet,  and  everything  found,  including  coals.  But 
I  don't  know  who's  to  keep  house  for  us ;  for  I'm 
going  to  be  too  grand  now  to  do  marketing  for 
myself,  so  I've  thought  of  calling  mother  over 
from  Enoiand  to  look  after  the  French  servants 
and  all  that.  Only  Tim  doesn't  seem  to  like  it 
much." 

Polly  chattered  away  not  without  purpose,  for 
she  was  a  shrewd  young  person,  and  did  not 
want  Gertrude  to  come  to  a  downright  quarrel 
with  her  husband.  The  blood  had  mantled  very 
red  on  Gertrude's  cheeks  by  reason  of  the  in- 
dignities which  the  Mother-Superior  and  the 
convent  were  suffering.  Polly  was  well  aware 
that  Miss  Corrington  had  a  proud  spirit,  but, 
moreover,  she  was  attached  to  Gertrude ;  so, 
while  pouring  out  her  gossip,  she  made  energetic 
signs  to  her  husband,  by  stamping  her  foot  and 
waving  her  hand,  that  he  was  to  hold  his  peace 
and  begone. 

But  Grachard  had  asked  to  see  Odette  Ker- 
garec,  and  the  name  aroused  the  attention  of  the 
tatterdemalion  crew  who  had  followed  him  into 
the  convent,  for  most  of  these  people  knew  of 
Odette  by  hearsay.     There  was  a  gradual  stream- 
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ing  out  of  all  the  motley  company  on  to  the  lawn 
again,  Polly  this  time  leading  the  way ;  and  the 
Mother- Superior  gave  orders  to  one  of  the  serving 
sisters  to  summon  Odette  and,  at  the  same  time, 
all  the  Carmelite  nuns.  This  she  did  for  fear 
that  her  unwelcome  visitors  w^ere  oroino:  to  invade 
the  nuns'  cells,  and  she  reflected  that  these  poor 
sisters — many  of  whom  had  not  seen  a  strange 
man's  face  for  years — would  have  braver  hearts 
against  the  intrusion  if  they  stood  all  together  to 
hear  what  the  prefect  wanted,  and  whereof  he 
accused  them  and  her. 

But  the  effect  of  the  mother's  order  was 
wholly  surprising  to  most  of  those  present,  who 
had  very  imperfect  ideas  as  to  how  a  nunnery  is 
constituted.  Grachard  had  taken  the  serving 
sisters  for  the  Carmelites,  while  Dr.  Claverley 
and  Hucks  Littlepoint  imagined  that  all  the 
elderly  lady-visitors  were  nuns. 

But  now  there  appeared  among  the  trees,  to 
right  and  left,  walking  by  twos  and  threes, 
women  with  pale  faces,  and  clad  in  those  imposing 
white  robes  with  scarlet  crosses. 

As  they  approached  the  Mother- Superior,  they 
all  made  deep  obeisances,  and  ranged  themselves 
in  silence,  where  she  directed  them  by  a  sign  of 
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the  hand.  There  were  some  forty  of  them 
arrayed  in  a  semicircle,  motionless,  their  hands 
buried  in  their  sleeves,  their  faces  astonished,  but 
calm  and  without  any  fear. 

The  fear  was  among  those  who  had  disturbed 
them.  A  murmur  ran  round.  Polly  sidled  up 
in  dismay  to  Gertrude,  and  whispered,  ''Oh, 
miss,  who^s  they  ? "  Even  the  citizen  with  the 
red  nose  was  struck  dumb.  It  would  have  been 
absurd  to  talk  of  any  of  these  women  with 
waxen  complexions,  bare  feet,  and  rope  girdles, 
as  gluttons  and  wine -bibbers.  Claverley  gave 
expression  to  a  medical  opinion  about  them,  by 
whispering  audibly  to  Hucks  Littlepoint — 

"  It's  like  a  troop  from  a  graveyard.  These 
women  are  all  killing  themselves." 

As  for  Grachard,  his  cocked  hat  was  hot  upon 
his  head.  He  had  suffered  too  much  himself 
from  fidelity  to  his  principles  not  to  have  an  eye 
for  self-denial  in  others.  He  had  half  a  mind  to 
salute  these  women,  as  enemy  salutes  enemy  in 
the  field  ;  but  he  stifled  the  impulse  as  one  of 
weakness,  and  was  glad  that  Odette  Kergarec, 
appearing  before  him  at  this  minute,  gave  him 
an  excuse  for  not  looking  at  the  Carmelites. 

At  this  juncture,  however,  there  was  a  sudden 
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change  of  scene,  and  a  very  dramatic  one,  brought 
about  by  Pauline's  agency.  Horrified  at  the 
desecration  of  the  convent,  and  unable  to  under- 
stand that  anybody  not  being  a  malefactor  should 
presume  to  force  his  way  into  the  sacred  walls, 
Pauline  had  run  into  the  town  to  tell  the  Bishop 
of  what  was  happening.  She  could  not  conceive 
that  there  was  anybody  more  powerful  than  a 
Bishop.  His  little  finger  must  have  more  weight 
than  a  prefect's  arm.  It  had  always  been  so 
under  the  Empire,  and  it  must  be  so  now. 

So  Pauline  ran,  and  at  the  first  street  corner 
met  a  company  of  Mobiles,  with  Eene  de  Polhuan 
at  its  head.  It  was  the  company  in  which  Clovis 
and  most  of  the  Kero-arec  lads  served.  No  en- 
counter  could  have  been  more  fortunate.  Pauline 
made  a  sign,  and  Eene  commanded  the  company 
to  halt,  colouring  as  he  did  so,  and  attempting 
a  somewhat  awkward  salute  with  his  sword ;  for 
this  was  his  first  occasion  of  heading  a  company 
on  a  march  out. 

In  a  few  words  Pauline  informed  him  of  how 
the  convent  had  been  violated.  If  there  was  no 
military  precision  in  the  wheel  which  the  company 
of  recruits  executed  upon  receipt  of  this  news, 
there  was  at   least   soldierly  agility   in   it.      It 
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never  occurred  for  a  moment,  either  to  the  officer 
or  to  his  men,  that  they  had  no  business  to  inter- 
fere with  a  Republican  prefect.  What  was  the 
prefect  of  a  Republic  of  two  days'  standing  ? 
These  were  days  of  civil  commotion,  when  there 
was  yet  no  regular  government,  and  Count  Rene 
gave  no  allegiance  except  to  a  queen — this  queen, 
Pauline.  His  men — sturdy  Catholics  every  one — 
hastened  to  the  defence  of  a  convent  as  they 
would  have  hurried  to  the  protection  of  a  church, 
or  to  the  rescue  of  a  house  on  fire. 

"  Don't  wait  for  me !  "  ejaculated  Pauline, 
who  could  uot  keep  pace  with  the  cjuick  step  of 
the  men  ;  and  so  Rene,  with  another  schoolboy 
blush,  started  his  company  at  the  double. 

It  was  grand  to  see  the  soldiers  debouch  into 
the  convent  garden,  and  halt  in  two  lines  at 
about  fifty  paces  from  the  Mother- Superior  and 
her  nuns. 

"  Fix  bayonets,  and  guard  all  the  issues  ! " 
cried  Rene  de  Polhuan.      "  Let  nobody  pass  out." 

The  Carmelites  all  understood  that  a  protector 
had  come  to  them,  and  many  a  wan  face  became 
coloured  with  a  slight  glow  of  excitement  at  the 
unwonted  sight.  Equally  did  Prefet  Grachard 
and  his  band  understand  that  these  soldiers  with 
VOL.  m.  61 
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fixed  bayonets  had  come  with  no  friendly  inten- 
tions to  them. 

"  Lor',  Tim,  the  Bad  'Un  must  have  come 
back,  and  these  soldiers  are  going  to  take  us 
up  ! "  screamed  Polly,  who,  thanks  to  her  abrupt 
transfer  from  a  prison  cell  to  the  dignity  of 
prefect's  wife,  had  already  acquired  a  shrewd 
experience  as  to  the  ups  and  downs  of  French 
politics. 

Rene  de  Polhuan  took  no  notice  whatever  of 
Grachard,  but,  approaching  the  Mother- Superior, 
raised  a  hand  deferentially  to  his  kepi,  and 
lowered  the  point  of  his  sword.  Then  he  turned 
towards  his  men,  and  commanded  a  general  salute. 

"  To  the  Mother- Superior  of  the  Carmelites — 
present  arms  ! " 

With  a  one,  two,  three,  in  very  fair  time,'  the 
recruits  shouldered  their  rifles,  carried,  and  pre- 
sented as  to  a  general.  This  did  not  please 
Prefet  Grachard. 

"  May  I  ask  who  you  are,  sir  ? "  he  said  to 
Eene.     "  I  am  the  prefect  of  this  department." 

"  Monsieur  le  Prefet,  I  have  come  to  bring 
you  assistance,"  answered  Rene,  politely. 

"  Assistance  ?     I  never  sent  for  you." 

"  But  it  was  my  duty  to  come,"  said  Rene, 
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who  had  had  time  to  reflect  on  the  little  speech 
he  should  make.  "  The  Carmelites  are  a  legally 
authorized  community,  and  by  the  Concordat 
with  Eome  they  are  guaranteed  against  all 
molestation  from  the  civil  power.  Not  even  the 
]\Iinister  of  Worship  has  a  right  to  enter  here 
without  a  law  abrogating  the  Concordat." 

"  Sir,  as  prefect,  I  assume  the  responsibility 
of  my  own  acts,"  said  Grachard,  proudly. 

"  That  may  be,  but  all  these  persons  here  are 
not  prefects,"  replied  Rene.  "  If  you  will  tell 
them  to  retire,  I  will  quickly  cause  your  order 
to  be  executed  ;  if  you  do  not  give  them  the 
order,  I  will  expel  them  myself." 

"  By  what  right,  sir  ? " 

"In  the  name  of  the  law,  or  by  the  right  of 
the  stronger — whichever  you  please,"  answered 
Rene,  who  spoke  louder  now  that  his  dialogue 
with  the  prefect  was  being  listened  to  in  dead 
silence.  ''  There  are  no  soldiers  in  Auray  now, 
and  since  yesterday  there  are  no  police.  We 
^Mobiles  remain  the  only  force  for  the  preservation 
of  order.  If  you  tell  me  that  all  laws  have 
ceased  to  exist,  then  we  return  to  the  state  of 
nature,  and  my  men  and  I  will  defend  against 
you   Anarchists  the  institutions  of  our  Church, 
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Avliich  we  clierisli.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you 
admit  that  our  laws  are  still  to  be  respected, 
then  I  shall  eject  these  trespassers,  and  leave  you 
alone,  since  you  wish  it,  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  having  acted  illegally." 

Grachard  was  cornered  ;  but  he  never  forsook 
people  who  were  in  the  same  boat  with  him, 
however  little  he  might  relish  their  company. 
*'  These  persons  followed  me  into  the  convent, 
and,  since  I  did  not  forbid  them,  they  had  the 
right  to  conclude  that  I  allowed  their  entraDce," 
he  said.      "  I  shall  not  order  them  out !  " 

''  Then  I  shall,"  said  Eene ;  and  he  com- 
manded his  men  to  eject  the  trespassers. 

I\Iost  of  these  persons  did  not  wait  for  a 
second  injunction,  but  made  a  stampede  towards 
the  gate,  where  their  exit  was  much  expedited  by 
blows  in  the  small  of  the  back  from  the  Mobiles' 
rifle  stocks.  The  recruits  performed  their  work 
of  ejectment  roughly,  and  Grachard  bit  his  lips 
with  rage.  In  a  few  minutes  the  garden  had 
been  cleared  of  all  intruders,  excepting  Grachard 
himself,  Hucks  Littlepoint,  Claverley,  and  Polly. 

Pauline,  who  had  entered  the  garden  soon 
after  the  Mobiles,  had  witnessed  the  foregoing 
scene  with  some  pride  in  Eene's  conduct  ;    and 
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indeed,  slie  must  have  known  that  it  was  for  her 
sake  that  he  bore  himself  so  spiritedly.  But 
she  now  interceded  for  Hucks  Littlepoint  and 
Claverley. 

"  These  gentlemen  are  Miss  Corrington's 
friends,"  she  said,  introducing  Gertrude. 

"And  I  may  tell  you,  sir,  that  it  was  only 
to  liberate  Miss  Corrington,  unjustly  imprisoned 
by  the  ex-Emperor,  that  I  came  here,"  cried 
Grachard,  who  now  felt  foolish  in  his  swallow- 
tails, and  wished  that  he  had  kept  to  the  attire 
of  the  citizenship. 

"  Miss  Corrington  !  "  exclaimed  Kene,  sur- 
prised, and  looking  from  Gertrude  to  Pauline. 
"  Do  you  mean  the  Due  d' Alma's  fiancee  ?  How 
happens  she  to  be  here  ?  " 

''Never  mind  ;  it's  a  long  story,  cousin,"  said 
PauHne,  reddening.  "  But  Miss  Corrington  is 
entitled  to  all  our  thanks  for  having  tried  to 
protect  our  reverend  mother." 

*'  In  return  for  this  service,  I  think  I  can  bring 
mademoiselle  some  good  news,"  continued  Rene, 
bowing  to  Gertrude.  "  The  Due  dAlma  arrived 
at  Auray  about  an  hour  ago,  and  is  gone  to 
Chateaufort." 

Claverley  gave  a  start,  and  made  a  gesture  of 
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despair.  The  caudle  of  bis  hopes  was  clean  put 
out. 

''  Oh,  sir,  are  jou  sure  of  this  ?  and  is  he 
well  ? "  asked  Gertrude,  flushing  in  a  transport  of 
joy  which  she  did  not  attempt  to  conceal. 

"  Mademoiselle,  the  reason  for  my  being  out 
with  my  company  this  evening  is  that  we  went 
to  meet  the  Duke  at  the  railway  station,"  said 
Eene.  "  We  heard  that  he  was  comino^,  and  our 
commandant  ordered  that  a  guard  of  honour 
should  be  at  the  station  to  receive  him.  The 
Duke  has  been  invalided  on  parole  not  to  bear 
arms  ao-ain  durinor  the  war.  He  still  walks  on 
crutches  ;  but  you  will  be  happy  to  hear  that  he 
is  in  the  best  way  to  recovery." 

Claverley  turned  away,  hiding  his  face  from 
Gertrude's  happiness,  which  was  too  painful  to 
him.  x\s  he  went  he  took  Grachard  by  the  arm, 
but  this  potentate  would  not  be  dragged  away 
without  crossins:  tono^ues  once  more  with  Rene 
de  Polhuan,  who,  so  far,  was  exulting  overmuch 
in  the  honours  of  war. 

''  Sir,"  he  said,  "  you  and  your  men  have  been 
very  brave  against  a  defenceless  crowd  of  un- 
armed persons.  I  hope  you  will  be  equally  so 
some  day  against  the  Prussians." 
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"  ^Monsieur  le  Prefet,  we  are  going  to  Paris  to 
fight,"  replied  Rene,  "  and  we  shall  leave  our 
families,  our  homes,  and  our  churches  to  your 
care.  I  trust  that  your  friends  who  showed  such 
cowardice  against  us  Mobiles  will  not  recover 
their  courage  simply  to  attack  these  defenceless 
women  durinor  our  absence." 

o 

"  I  shall  remember  your  words,  sir,"  said 
Grachard,  loftily. 

"  I  intend  that  you  should,"  answered  Rene. 

"  And  when  the  proper  time  comes — not  now, 
but  after  the  war,"  continued  Grachard,  beside 
himself,  "  you  will  learn  that  the  Republic  is  to 
be  respected,  and  that  the  days  of  arrogance  and 
impunity  for  you  clericals  are  over." 

"  The  day  of  battle  between  Catholics  and 
Infidels  is  not  upon  us  yet,"  rejoined  Rene  ;  "but 
when  it  comes,  I  have  no  doubt  we  Catholics  shall 
oive  a  orood  account  of  ourselves." 

Once  more  Rene  de  Polhuan  gave  the  com- 
mand for  a  general  salute,  and  thus  he  warmed 
poor  Grachard's  wrath  to  boiling  pitch. 

"  Sir  !  "  shouted  the  little  man,  "  you  owe  me 
a  salute." 

''Pardon  me,"  said  Rene,  to  whom  the  ad- 
miring approval  of  scores  of  feminine  faces  was 
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lendino:  a  wit  which  was  not  mother- wit.  "Pardon 
me,  we  owe  no  salute  to  a  prefect  in  the  act  of 
breaking  the  law.  I  choose  to  consider  that  you 
are  here  incognito^ 

During  this  long  altercation,  everybody  had 
forgotten  Odette  Kergarec,  who  had  vanished. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

MADAME    LA    PREFETE. 

Brooms  at  work  everywhere,  mops  sponging  away 
cobwebs,  garden  paths  weeded,  stables  cleaned, 
Kergarecs  toiling  as  they  had  never  done  in  their 
lives,  and  yet  not  uttering  a  grumble, — by  such 
outward  signs  of  regeneration  was  the  presence  of 
a  master's  hand  felt  at  Chateaufort. 

A  couple  of  days  were  enough  to  work  this 
transformation,  and  somehow  it  was  found  possible 
to  keep  pilgrims  off  the  estate  when  the  voice  of 
a  master,  who  was  not  to  be  trifled  with,  gave  the 
order,  "  No  admittance,  except  on  business." 

Half  a  dozen  cartloads  of  gravel  disposed  of 
the  miraculous  spring.  The  Baron  Nestor  de 
Penhoel,  coming  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Due  d'x4.1ma, 
beheld  the  heretic  Barney  superintending  some 
workmen,  who  were  dragging  a  roller  over  this 
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gravel.     The  little   Baron  had  read  his    French 

o 

classics,  and  so  amused  himself  by  scrawling  on  a 
card  a  paraphrase  of  some  verses  to  be  met  with 
in  Voltaire's  "  Siecle  de  Louis  XIY."  : — 

"  De  par  le  Due,  defense  a  Dieu 
De  faire  des  miracles  en  ce  lieu." 

And  this  card  he  pinned  on  to  a  tree.  One 
regrets  to  add  that  the  Bishop  of  Auray,  who  was 
not  learned  in  Voltaire,  coming  soon  afterwards  to 
visit  Eoland,  was  much  shocked  at  this  couplet, 
which  he  mistook  for  a  genuine  ducal  decree. 

Koland  had  been  released  from  captivity  as  a 
prisoner  of  war  in  consideration  of  his  wounds, 
and  on  giving  his  parole  not  to  fight  again  during 
the  war.  He  was  a  general  now,  and  had  got  a 
step  in  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Those  were  his 
spoils  from  the  campaign.  For  the  rest,  a  sore 
heart,  when  he  thought  of  all  the  blunders  and 
jobberies,  the  infatuation  and  failures,  which  had 
driven  whole  armies  to  the  shambles,  and  con- 
signed French  flags  by  the  sheaf  to  German 
keeping. 

But  his  doctors  told  him  not  to  think  of  these 
things  past  mending,  or  he  would  retard  his  cure, 
and  happily  he  had  enough  philosophy  in  him  to 
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bear  in  mind  that  a  oation  need  not  be  killed  by 
a  heavy  fall. 

He  occupied  the  rooms  where  his  grandmother 
had  spent  her  last  years.  The  couch  near  the 
window,  where  he  had  to  lie  all  day,  was  in  the 
room  where  she  had  died,  and  from  it  he  looked 
out  wistfully  on  to  the  plateau,  watching  for 
the  carriao^e  that  was  to  hving-  his  sister  from 
Paris. 

Not  that  he  was  so  very  impatient  to  see  his 
sister  ;  but  as  soon  as  Aimee  de  Beaujeu  arrived, 
Gertrude  was  to  be  brought  to  the  cliateau  by 
her  brother-in-law.  Eoland  had  reached  Chateau- 
fort  without  any  idea  that  his  destined  bride  was 
so  near  him.  He  heard  of  her  adventures  and  of 
Mr.  Littlepoint's  on  the  morrow  after  his  arrival, 
from  Hucks  himself,  who  went  up  to  the  chateau 
as  a  messenger  of  news,  and  carrying  in  his 
pocket  a  little  note  from  Gertrude,  which  by  the 
writer's  express  recommendation  was  only  to  be 
delivered  if  Eoland  seemed  "anxious  to  have  a 
letter,  and  wonders  that  I  didn't  write  one." 

Needless  to  say  that  Eoland  did  seem  anxious, 
and  did  wonder,  and  did  get  the  little  note. 

Gertrude  had  left  the  convent,  and  was  stay- 
ing  at   the    Pavilion  Hotel  of  Auray  with   her 
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brother-in-law.  But  there  is  a  sister  of  Mrs. 
Grundy  who  lives  in  France,  and  is  as  potent  as 
her  British  kinswoman  with  social  edicts.  Out  of 
deference  to  her,  it  was  not  good  that  Gertrude 
should  go  and  visit  her  lover  unless  there  were  a 
lady  in  tlie  house  to  do  the  honours.  Madame 
Grundy  might  have  been  defied  if  Koland's  sister 
had  not  been  forthcoming ;  but  Aimee  had  been 
telegraphed  for,  and  had  answered  that  she  was 
coming.  So  it  was  only  a  question  of  a  day  or 
two's  patience,  and  the  chief  sufierer,  after  all, 
was  Hucks  Littlepoint,  who  wanted  to  get  home 
to  his  wife,  and  to  shake  ofi"  from  his  boots  the 
very  dust  of  French  soil. 

Durino:  the  short  time  of  waitingr,  Eoland 
manao-ed  to  send  a  few  notes  to  Gertrude.  Thev 
had  to  be  very  short,  for  Dr.  Tregalloan,  the 
physician  with  the  fearful  grin  and  wooden  voice, 
would  not  allow  of  more  than  five  minutes 
epistolary  exertions  at  a  time.  Of  this  kind  were 
Eoland's  missives  : — 

"  11  o'clock,  Tuesday. 

"My  darling,  fancy  Providence  having  brought 

you  so  near  to  me  to  carry  unutterable  comfort 

after  these  sad  worries.     I  have  heard  of  all  you 

have  suffered — of  those  prison  days.     I  dare  not 
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write  about  it ;  but  there  will  be  some  long 
accounts  to  settle  with  various  people  when  I  am 
strong  again.     Write  me  just  one  line." 


"  5  o'clock,  Tuesday. 
'*  I  have  your  clear  note  in  answer  to  mine  of 
this  morning.  You  tell  me  I  am  not  to  think  of 
vengeance.  Well,  I  have  often  come  home  from 
shooting  with  both  barrels  loaded,  because  I  would 
not  waste  the  shot  on  vermin,  and  so  it  may  be 
in  this  case,  if  you  wish  it.  But  you  must  be  by 
my  side  first,  dearest,  to  wish  it  in  words. 
Letters  don't  count." 

"  Xoon,  Wednesday. 
"Young  Eene  de  Polhuan  has  just  been  here, 
and  described  to  me  the  scene  in  the  convent 
garden,  which  I  had  heard  already  from  our 
excellent  Hucks.  I  used  to  think  this  Eene  a 
terrible  bore,  but  wearing  the  uniform  has  made 
a  gentleman  of  him.  I  hope  he  will  marry  my 
cousin  Pauline.     He  asked  me  whether  I  thouo-ht 

o 

she  would  love  him  the  better  if  he  came  back 
from  the  sieo;e  of  Paris  with  an  arm  or  a  leo-  the 
less.  I  advised  him  to  keep  his  arms  and  legs,  as 
they  might  be  useful  to  him  when  the  war  was 
over.     He  seemed  to  wonder  at  my  joking ;  but 
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in  these  times  il  faut  se  depeeher  de  vive  pour  ne 
pas  pleurer." 

"  5  o'clock,  Wednesday. 
"  We  will  be  married  as  soon  as  this  war  is  at 
an  end,  my  little  one.  I  will  return  to  Lewbury 
to  fetch  you,  and  try  to  think  that  all  these 
months  have  been  a  bad  dream.  My  sister  will 
be  here  in  a  few  hours.  You  must  not  go  back 
to  England  after  seeing  me  only  once.  Try  to 
stay  at  Auray  at  least  two  or  three  days  more. 
Employ  all  your  arts  of  persuasion  upon  Hucks 
to  this  end.  Our  separation  has  been  so  long, 
and  must  be  so  lono;  as^ain  ! " 

These  notes  used  to  be  carried  down  to  the 
town  by  Barney,  who,  in  his  joy  at  getting  into 
his  master's  service  again,  was  disposed  to  sponge 
off  his  mind  all  the  ugly  events  of  the  past  weeks. 
The  recollection  of  how  the  Duke  had  been 
treated  in  Lewbury  was  necessarily  dimmed 
somewhat  now  that  the  Duke  had  been  so  much 
worse  treated  by  Prussian  bullets.  Barney  met 
Dr.  Claverley  in  Auray,  and  felt  a  little  ashamed 
of  himself  for  having  once  suspected  this  calm 
looking   Englishman    of  an  attempt  at  murder. 
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Dr.  Claverley  was  going  towards  the  railway 
station  with  a  bag  in  his  hand,  and  he  stopped  to 
speak  with  the  Duke's  servant. 

*'  How  is  your  master,  Barney  ?  " 

"Thank  you,  sir,  he's  getting  on  pretty 
middling,"  said  Barney,  touching  his  hat. 

"  If  there  are  no  bones  broken,  he  ouofht  to 
mend  fast  now.  This  has  been  an  awful  war, 
hasn't  it  ? " 

"  Ah,  it  has,  sir  ;  and  the  worst  ain't  over 
yet.     Going  back  to  England,  sir  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I'm  off  by  the  next  train.    Good  day." 

Not  many  minutes  after  seeing  the  doctor 
depart,  Barney  also  met  Mrs.  ''  Gratchitt,"  as  he 
called  Polly.  In  the  hall  of  the  hotel  he  en- 
countered this  lady,  who  had  a  fine  tricolour 
rosette  on  her  bonnet ;  for  her  husband  was  going 
to  make  an  official  inspection  of  the  Auray 
Mobiles.  She  was  with  several  other  ladies,  the 
wives  of  newly  appointed  Eepublican  officials. 
There  was  the  wife  of  an  obscure  "penny-a- 
liner,"  who,  on  the  strength  of  having  been  twice 
imprisoned  for  malicious  slander,  had  set  up 
during  the  Empire  as  a  political  martyr,  and  was 
now  sub-prefect.  There  was  the  spouse  of  a 
quack  doctor,  who  had  also  made  political  capital 
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out  of  a  punishment  inflicted  for  professional 
malpractices.  The  husbands  of  the  other  ladies 
were  all  up  to  these  samples  ;  and,  poor  creatures  ! 
it  was  nice  to  see  how  much  the  whole  company 
of  them  wanted  to  be  respectable,  and  to  model 
their  bearing  and  language  on  those  of  former 
officials,  whom  they  had  feared,  admired,  vilified, 
and  supplanted. 

Polly  drew  herself  up  on  meeting  Barney  ;  but 
when  she  perceived  that  this  domestic  was  not 
going  to  make  free,  she  became  friendly. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Barney,"  she 
said,  drawinor  liim  aside.  "  You  know  what's 
become  of  Mossoo  Gratchard,  don't  you  ? " 

"  I  hope  he's  not  come  to  any  trouble,  ma'am," 
answered  Barney,  ready  to  ofi'er  sympathy  in  case 
he  should  learn  that  Grachard  had  been  lodged 
in  the  lock-up. 

"No  ;  he's  become  a  prefect." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  had  heard  that,  ma'am ;  and  a 
very  good  berth  too.  I  shouldn't  mind  something 
in  that  way  myself." 

Polly  jerked  her  head  on  one  side,  as  she 
tried  to  button  a  glove  which  was  a  size  too 
small  for  her.  "Those  places  are  not  to  be  got 
so  easy  as  you  think,  young  fellow.     Just  you 
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get  sentenced  to  death,  and  have  the  police 
running  after  you,  and  know  that  if  they  caught 
you  they'd  cut  your  head  off  your  shoukiers. 
That's  the  way  to  begin." 

"Thank  you,  ma'am,  I'd  rather  not,"  said 
Barney.. 

"  Ah,  well,  all  the  Frenchmen  who  are  going 
to  govern  the  country  now  have  been  run  after 
by  the  police,  more  or  less.  That  I  know  for 
certain,"  declared  Polly,  impressively. 

"There's  a  lot  just  like  them  in  the  Newgate 
calendar,"  thought  Barney. 

"But that's  neither  here  nor  there,"  continued 
Polly.  "What  I  want  to  say  is  that  me  and 
Mosso  Gratchard  are  going  up  to  see  your  master 
at  Chateaufort.  I  hope  the  Duke  will  be  civil, 
as  we're  not  going  up  there  because  we  want  to." 

"  Then  who  the  deuce  does  want  you  ? " 
reflected  Barney,  but  interpreted  this  question 
into  civil  language. 

"It's  the  Government  that  orders  us,"  answered 
Polly,  who  then  explained  that  Grachard  had 
received  instructions  to  carry  the  star  and  riband 
of  Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  to 
Poland.  The  new  Government  was  anxious  to 
pay  great  respect  to  all  officers  who  had  fought 
VOL.  III.  62 
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vreW  for  their  country,  and  among  tliese  the  Due 
cl'Alma  was  pre-eminently  conspicuous.  "  But, 
you  see,  as  we  ain't  going  up  to  the  *  chatto '  to 
please  ourselves,  the  Duke  ought  to  be  nice.  He 
and  Gratchard  have  never  taken  much  to  each 
other,  I  know  ;  and  Gratchard  said  at  first  that 
he  wouldn't  do  as  he'd  been  ordered,  but  I  talked 
that  nonsense  out  of  him,  and  so  we'll  both  go 
up  together  without  any  fuss.  But  just  you  try 
and  make  things  pleasant,  will  you,  there's  a 
good  young  fellow,  and  you  shall  have  something 
for  yourself." 

Barney's  fingers  closed  over  four  large  silver 
five-franc  pieces  (gold  had  vanished  in  those 
days),  and  he  went  to  deliver  Madame  la  Prefete's 
message  to  his  master,  much  as  that  lady  had 
given  it  him.  Eoland  laughed  a  little,  but  was 
not  too  well  pleased  at  the  threatened  visit.  He 
loathed  both  Grachard  himself  and  his  principles  ; 
yet  he  was  too  much  of  a  soldier  to  behave  with 
discourtesy  to  any  human  being  discharging  a 
duty,  and  he  had  too  great  an  experience  of 
society  to  feel  the  least  awkwardness  in  a  neces- 
sary official  meeting  with  a  man  personally 
repulsive  to  him. 

Therefore    Grachard,    who   went    up    to    the 
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chateau  witli  much  the  same  sentiments  as  may 
pervade  a  badger  going  to  exchange  bows  with 
a  bull-dog,  was  very  well  received.  He  was  in 
plain  clothes — though  this  was  not  strict  etiquette 
— and  Polly  accompanied  him  by  her  own  desire, 
for  she  was  determined,  as  she  said,  to  "  prevent 
a  shindy." 

But  there  was  no  shindy.  Eoland  apologized 
for  not  rising  from  his  couch,  and  Grachard,  with 
a  bow,  placed  in  his  hands  a  morocco  case  con- 
tainino;  the  insio;nia  of  the  decoration.  He 
addressed  Eoland  as  "  General,"  never  once 
giving  him  his  nobiliary  title  ;  and  Eoland  called 
him  Monsieur  le  Prefet,  never  once  pronouncing 
his  name.  Again  Grachard  said  that  he  came 
in  the  name  of  the  Republic,  to  whicli  Eoland 
answered  that  he  was  grateful  for  an  honour 
bestowed  by  France. 

A  court  master  of  ceremonies  would  have 
noted  these  little  finesses  with  a  peculiar  relish  ; 
for  is  it  not  beautiful  to  see  men  proclaim  their 
differences  of  opinion  without  uttering  a  word  to 
which  any  formalist  can  take  exception  ?  On 
Polly,  however,  these  refinements  were  lost,  and 
she  artlessly  accepted  a  glass  of  sherry  which 
Barney  proftered.     The  master  of  the  ceremonies 
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would  have  winced  at  this  concession  of  the 
Republican  side,  and  would  have  felt  that  Polly 
was  spoiling  a  pretty  game.  She  did  spoil  it 
indeed,  when,  on  her  husband's  shaking  his  head 
at  the  tray,  she  exclaimed — 

*'AYhy  don't  you  take  a  glass  of  wine  and  a 
biscuit,  Tim  1  You  said,  coming  up  in  the 
carriage,  that  you  were  hungry  and  wanted  a 
snack." 

"  It's  time  for  us  to  be  going  home,"  retorted 
the  prefect,  gruffly.  "  General,  I  have  the 
honour " 

'*  Monsieur  le  Prefet,  your  servant " 

"  But,  Tim,  wait  a  minute ! "  cried  Polly. 
Then,  throwing  of  a  sudden  a  shrewd  womanly 
look  at  the  Duke's  face,  to  read  what  might  be 
the  precise  nature  of  his  feelings  towards  her 
husband,  she  said,  "  Your  Grace,  won't  you  and 
Gratchard  make  it  up  ?  " 

"  My  dear  madam,  we  are  not  quarrelling 
now,"  replied  Poland,  with  a  smile. 

"  But  you  don't  look  as  if  you  were  going  to 
shake  hands,"  she  insisted. 

''  Y^ou  have  not  noticed,  then,  that  my  arm  is 
in  a  sling  ?  " 

This    was    really    a    little    masterstroke    of 
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diplomacy ;  for  had  not  Eoland  been  writing  a 
note  but  an  hour  before,  and  could  he  have  put 
on  that  sling  with  any  object  except  to  avoid 
shaking  hands  with  Grachard,  if  perchance  such 
a  salutation  were  offered  ?  Our  imaginary  master 
of  ceremonies  would  have  grinned  from  ear  to 
ear  at  Polly's  disconsolate  face. 

Grachard  had  not  waited  for  the  end  of  this 
dialogue,  but  had  walked  out ;  and  on  the  way 
back  to  Auray  in  the  carriage  he  sternly  pro- 
mulofated  a  series  of  domestic  decrees  for  his 
English  wife's  guidance,  when  she  received  or 
paid  visits  in  his  company. 

''  You  are  to  be  friendly  to  those  of  our  party, 
not  to  others.  Hear  me  when  I  say  this,  and 
obey  me." 

"You  mean,  then,  that  I'm  only  to  show  a 
kind  face  to  those  who  want  to  turn  you  out  of 
your  post  ? "  Polly  answered.  "  To  my  thinking, 
Tim,  there  isn't  a  man  among  those  Kepublicaus 
who  doesn't  feel  that  he's  as  good  as  you,  and 
better." 

"  Do  you  fancy,  then,  that  any  of  these 
Bonapartist  dukes  have  a  better  opinion  of  me  ? 
Peace,  giddy  woman  ;  now  you're  my  wife,  you 
must  reason  as  I  do." 
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"  Mind  you  do  reason,  then,  Tina,  and  don't  be 
taking  men  for  friends  merely  beceanse  they  come 
shouting  round  you,  and  wanting  you  to  make 
speeches,  and  asking  you  to  do  silly  things  which 
they  don't  care  to  do  themselves.  That's  not  friend- 
ship, you  take  a  wife's  word  for  it." 

The  Grachards  were  to  proceed  to  Eennes 
that  evening  ;  but  as  Polly  had  seen  the  Duke 
before  Gertrude  had,  she  asked  her  husband  for 
leave  to  go  and  call  upon  Miss  Corrington,  in 
order  to  tell  her  what  kind  of  a  place  Chateaufort 
was.  Grachard  granted  the  permission,  but 
reluctantly,  and  Polly  went. 

"  Oh,  miss,"  she  said,  when  she  was  seated  on 
a  sofa  by  Gertrude's  side,  "  you  would  hardly 
know  him  ;  he's  so  changed,  with  his  hair  cropped 
close,  and  his  fiice  so  thin,  and  a  pair  of  crutches 
beside  him." 

"  It's  very  kind  of  you  to  have  called,  Madame 
Grachard,"  answered  Gertrude,  not  knowing  what 
else  to  say. 

"  "Well,  miss,  I'd  several  things  to  say  to  you," 
remarked  Polly,  who  became  pensive  a  moment, 
and  then  added,  ''  and,  first,  I  wish  you'd  tell  me 
one  thing — do  you  believe  all  this  is  going  to 
last?" 
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'•'  All  what  oroinor  to  last  ?  " 

"  Why,  Grachard  being  a  prefect,  and  France 
being  upside-down  ? " 

"  That's  politics,  Polly  ;  and  I  do  not  profess 
to  be  a  prophet." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  w^as  Polly's  doubtino- 
rejoinder  ;  *'  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  all  this 
had  happened  at  Lewbary — if  a  number  of  men 
from  the  Magpie  and  Stump  Debating  Club,  and 
a  lot  more  from  the  county  gaol,  and  a  batch  of 
others  with  long  hair  and  dirty  hands  from  I 
don't  know  where,  were  to  become  mayor  and 
aldermen  and  magistrates,  and  to  begin  altering 
the  names  of  streets,  and  bullying  clergymen,  and 
telling  people  not  to  go  to  church, — if  all  that 
happened  at  Lewbury,  I  say,  I  shouldn't  somehow 
think  it  was  going  to  last." 

"  Well,  England  and  France  are  different,  you 
know." 

"  There's  some  comfort  in  that,"  assented 
Polly  ;  "  and  yet,  miss,  I  can't  help  feeling  as  if 
we  were  all  like  servants  having  a  dance  in  the 
drawing-room,  while  our  masters  were  away  at  a 
funeral." 
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CHAPTER   XXL 

MET    AGAIX. 

Drums  rattling,  bugles  pealing,  a  brass  band 
playing  the  "  Marseillaise  ; "  old  women  stopping 
their  ears  at  the  din,  and  street  boys  calling  for 
the  tune  again  and  again.  There  was  not  much 
peace  in  the  streets  on  the  day  when  the  Breton 
Mobiles  were  to  march  to  the  railway  station,  on 
their  way  to  Paris.  These  Mobiles  were  the 
flower  of  the  Breton  youth,  and  well-nigh  every 
lad  in  the  ranks  was  carrying  away  some  girl's 
heart  with  him. 

Gertrude  was  going  to  see  Roland  that  day. 
A  note  had  come  from  the  chateau  overnight, 
saying  that  Aimee  de  Beaujeu  had  arrived,  and 
would  drive  down  to  Auray  to  fetch  Gertrude 
towards  noon.  But  she  was  not  due  for  another 
hour,  and  Hucks  Littlepoint,  who  yawned  wearily 
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in  this  slow  Breton  town,  proposed  a  walk  to  the 
market-place,  where  the  battalion  was  assembling, 
just  to  while  away  the  time. 

Girls  were  grouped  at  the  street  corners  with 
their  white  aprons  to  their  eyes.  The  Mobiles 
stood  massed  in  the  centre  of  the  square  in 
heaviest  marching  order — each  man  with  his 
knapsack  full.  The  brass  band  was  playing  the 
"  Marseillaise  "  for  the  twentieth  time. 

Pauline  walked  in  and  out  among  the  ranks, 
shaking  hands  with  one  man  and  another ;  for 
there  must  have  been  a  score  of  Kergarecs  to 
whom  she  had  to  say  good-bye.  Gertrude  guessed 
that  the  tall,  stooping  young  priest  beside  her 
must  be  her  brother.  He,  too,  had  a  haversack 
slung  across  him,  and  the  corners  of  his  cassock, 
being  turned  up  to  allow  greater  ease  in  march- 
ing, showed  that  he  wore  boots  like  the  soldiers. 

Eene  de  Polhuan  followed  Pauline  at  a  few 
paces,  with  his  sword  drawn,  and  a  sprig  of 
heather  in  his  kepi.  His  face  was  happy  enough. 
Doubtless  he  felt  he  had  won  his  spurs  in  that 
affair  at  the  convent,  for  Pauline  had  looked 
kindly  at  him  ever  since. 

Pauline  stopped  opposite  a  youth  whom  Ger- 
trude heard  addressed   as  Clovis  ;  but  Gertrude 
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could  not  overhear  what  was  said  between  the 
two,  nor  could  she  have  understood  if  she  had 
heard,  for  they  spoke  in  the  Breton  Gaelic. 

"  You  won't  be  harsh  with  Odette,  if  you 
meet  her,  Clovis  ?  "  Pauline  was  saying. 

"  She'll  keep  off  my  path,  mademoiselle  ;  but 
if  I  meet  her,  I'll  be  good  to  her  for  you." 

"  Not  for  me  ;  but  for  your  parents,  and  for 
herself — she's  your  sister.  You  believe,  don't  you, 
that  she  has  gone  to  Paris  ? " 

"Yes,  with  that  bagman — that  Pierre  Quiroule. 
He  was  seen  here  ;  he  had  come  with  the  English 
doctor.  Maledictions  on  them  both  !  But  he  must 
have  had  some  sorcerer's  tricks  to  wile  away 
Odette,  for  a  kestrel  was  easier  to  catch  than  she. 
If  I  meet  him  !  " 

"  You're  too  passionate,  Clovis.  You're  not 
my  boy  who  used  to  run  errands  for  me,  and  was 
so  gentle.  Be  a  good  soldier,  and  come  back 
without  that  frown  which  grieves  me." 

"  I've  only  one  thing  1  care  to  come  back  for, 
mademoiselle,"  said  Clovis,  doggedly,  "  and  that's 
to  see  you ;  but  I  shall  always  see  you  wherever 
I  am,  dead  or  alive,  and  perhaps  the  better  if 
dead.  As  the  sun  glows  through  the  darkness, 
so  your  face  would  beam  on  me  in  the  grave." 
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A  cliurch  clock  struck,  and  the  sound  was 
followed  by  a  long  roll  of  drums.  The  crowds  fell 
back  as  the  whole  column  closed  up  its  files,  but 
several  girls  struggled  forward  to  take  one  last 
look,  one  last  kiss.  Through  a  gap  thus  made 
Gertrude  beheld  Pauline  and  her  brother  locked 
in  a  tight  embrace.  All  the  pent-up  aflfections 
of  the  young  priest  welled  up  in  this  supreme 
parting  with  his  sister,  the  only  being  on  earth 
who  cared  for  him,  the  only  creature  whom  he 
was  allowed  to  love.  Pauline's  fortitude  gave 
way  at  this  moment,  and  she  clung  desperately 
to  her  brother. 

'*  Jerome,  you  will  come  back  to  me  ;  say  you 
will." 

"  We  shall  meet  again,  Pauline,"  he  faltered. 

"  Oh  no,  don't  say  it  in  that  way.  I  am 
alone  on  earth.  What  shall  I  do  if  you  leave 
me?" 

It  was  infinitely  pitiful.  But  now  the  sobs 
of  women  were  all  drowned  in  the  clashinof  of 
kettle-drums,  the  riot  of  bells,  and  the  strident 
calls  of  the  bugles.  The  standard-bearer  unfurled 
the  flag  of  France,  and  the  column  began  to 
move.  Jerome,  with  streaming  eyes,  had  run  to 
place  himself  beside  the  colonel,  and  when  this 
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officer   raised   his   sword  on    high  to   order  the 
march,  Jerome  held  up  beside  it  a  crucifix. 

Faces  were  crowding  in  every  window  of 
every  house,  handkerchiefs  were  fluttered,  and  a 
slio^ht  breeze  catching:  the  silken  folds  of  the 
tricolour  made  it  flap  gaily  as  it  swam  through  the 
air.  The  Mobiles,  about  a  thousand  in  all,  march- 
ing eight  abreast,  filed  past  the  town  hall,  and 
there  on  the  steps  stood  the  new  mayor,  the 
ex-penny-a-liner,  resplendent  in  a  white,  red,  and 
blue  sash,  which  covered  half  his  waistcoat.  At 
this  moment,  when  there  should  have  been  l)ut  one 
feeling  of  fraternity  in  the  hearts  of  all  present, 
the  mayor  thought  it  seemly  to  assume  that  the 
Mobiles  were  goino-  with  enthusiasm  to  risk  their 
lives  for  the  crew  of  adventurers  who  had  seized 
upon  power  in  Paris,  and  so  he  yelped,  "  Vive  la 
Kepublique  ! "  The  Mobiles  answered  with  one 
roar,  "  Pour  Dieu  et  la  France  !  " 

The  market-place  was  deserted  now,  except 
bv  some  mothers  and  oirls  who  had  been  crowded 
out  from  following  the  column,  and  who  remained 
behind  hysterically  crying.  The  emotion  of  the 
scene  was  so  human  that  for  a  few  moments 
Hucks  Littlepoint  could  not  speak.  But  as  he 
and    Gertrude   walked   back   to   their   hotel,  he 
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remarked  quietly  that  England  had  much  to  be 
thankful  for  in  her  strength  and  peace. 

"  Think  of  our  English  fields  invaded,  Gertie," 
he  said,  "  and  our  towns  given  over  to  such 
sights  as  this  !  " 

"  To  party  divisions,  too,"  added  Grertrude, 
with  a  sigh ;  ''to  hatred  so  deep  and  unreason- 
able, when  all  Frenchmen  should  be  standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder." 

''Yes,  that  is  the  worst  of  all.  May  God 
ever  spare  us  that  plague  !  But  it  seems  to  me 
we've  been  out  rather  long,  and  I  think  that  lady 
sitting  in  the  open  carriage  yonder  must  be 
Madame  de  Beaujeu." 

He  o-uessed  rio'ht,  and  the  next  minute 
Gertrude  and  her  future  sister-in-law  became 
acquainted.  There  could  be  no  greater  contrast 
in  human  nature  than  that  between  the  martial 
excitement  of  soldiers  which  Gertrude  had  just 
witnessed,  and  the  refreshinsr  airiness  of  the 
Parisian  grande  dame,  who  sat  in  her  carriage  as 
if  she  were  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  She  was 
dressed  in  black,  for  all  women  wore  mourning 
at  this  time  ;  but  her  mourning  had  been  made  by 
Worth,  and  the  trinkets  which  she  sported  as 
emblems  of  patriotic  sorrow  were  of  black  pearl?, 
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worth  the  ransom  of  ten  villages,  according  to 
the  rates  then  current  among  the  Prussians,  who 
conducted    war   and   business  in    so   calculatinsr 

o 

a  fashion. 

Doubtless  Aimee  de  Beaujeu  was  not  in  the 
least  indifferent  to  her  country's  fate,  but  she  was 
the  wife  of  the  most  unpopuhir  among  the  ministers 
who  were  responsible  for  France's  disasters,  and 
she  had  to  keep  a  j^i'oud  upper- lip.  From  time 
to  time  she  lifted  a  pair  of  gold-rimmed  eye-glasses, 
and  surveyed  whatever  came  within  her  range  of 
view  with  an  air  of  half-amused  criticism.  The 
hotel  manager,  a  brace  of  waiters,  and  a  chamber- 
maid bustled  about  on  the  pav^ement,  obsequious 
in  their  offers  of  service,  and  dismayed  that  any- 
body should  keep  so  worshipful  a  lady  waiting. 
The  very  tone  in  which  the  Countess  told  them 
not  to  mind  her  made  them  think  it  infinitely 
condescending  on  her  part  not  to  mind. 

Aimee  put  no  touch  of  affectation  into  her 
greeting  of  Gertrude.  She  gave  her  a  smile  of 
extraordinary  sweetness,  and  invited  her  by  a 
gesture  to  get  into  the  carriage.  With  Hucks 
she  shook  hands.  There  was  hardly  a  word 
spoken,  but  as  the  carriage  drove  off,  Aimee 
threw  one  searching  photographic  glance  at  her 
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future  sister-in-law,  by  which  she  got  Gertrude's 
portrait  in  her  mind ;  and,  contemplating  it 
mentally,  she  no  doubt  said  to  herself — 

"  What  sort  of  a  wife  will  you  be  to  my 
brother  ?  and  what  sort  of  a  sister  will  you  be  to 
me  ?  Are  we  o^oino;  to  be  friends  ?  Will  it 
please  me  to  take  you  out  in  drawing-rooms,  to  sit 
with  you  in  my  carriage,  to  go  with  you  to  the 
opera,  to  chat  with  you  about  dress  ?  Are  you 
a  good-natured  girl  without  eccentricities,  who 
will  drop  nicely  into  your  part  as  duchess,  and 
be  a  pleasant  acquisition  to  the  family  ?  Can 
you  dress,  can  you  talk,  can  you  carry  yourself 
well  ?  Is  that  smile  of  yours  honest  ?  Did  m\' 
brother  really  fall  in  love  Avith  you,  or  did  you 
spread  a  snare  for  him  in  which  he  became 
entangled  ?  " 

The  answers  to  these  silent  qneries  must  have 
]3een  satisfactory,  for  a  reassured  expression 
passed  over  the  Countess's  face.  She  had  already 
set  Gertrude  at  her  ease  by  a  few  kind  words, 
and  Gertrude  had  certainly  peered  at  her  pri- 
vately, with  the  intention  of  forming  a  rapid 
judgment  of  her  character — judgment  not  the 
less  likely  to  be  indelible  because  rapid.  There 
came  a  moment   when  conversation  was  impos- 
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sMe,  owing  to  the  jolting  of  the  carriage  over 
those  ill-joined  paving-stones  which  make  the 
streets  of  French  provincial  towns  abominable. 
Then  Aimee  reclined  as  far  back  as  she  could 
in  the  carriaore,  so  as  to  o;et  another  g;ood  side- 
view  of  Gertrude,  who  sat  forward.  But  this 
time  the  Countess's  scrutiny  was  much  more 
serious  and  fistful  than  it  had  been  at  first. 

Her  glance  seemed  to  say,  "Are  you  going 
to  bring  peace  to  us  all  ?  Are  you  likely  to  be 
my  true  friend — one  who  would  stand  by  me 
in  sorrow  ?  Will  you  take  an  interest  in  my 
children,  so  that  if  I  were  called  away  from 
them  I  should  not  feel  that  they  would  be  left 
quite  motherless  ?  Shall  I  be  able  to  talk  with 
you  about  serious  things  ?  Have  you  that  sound 
heart,  sweet  temper,  love  of  truth,  and  right 
purpose  in  life  wdiich  will  keep  you  straight 
amid  society's  temptations,  and  make  me  the 
better  for  imitating  you  ?  Shall  I  lead  you,  or 
you  me?  Are  you  going  to  be  vaj protegee,  or 
my  example  ? " 

Again  the  self-communion  must  have  brought 
consoling  answers ;  for  as  they  drove  out  of  the 
to^Ti,  Aimee  a  propos  de  rien  suddenly  squeezed 
Gertrude's  hand. 
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"  But,  mj  dear  Gertrude,  you  will  find  life  at 
Chateaufort  colossal ement  instep  She  quickly 
added,  "Luckily,  Eoland  has  another  estate  on 
the  Loire,  and  I  dare  say  you  will  live  there  when 
you  want  country  air." 

*'I  think  this  so  beautiful,  though,"  said 
Gertrude ;  for  they  were  driving  over  the  Heath 
of  Carnac. 

"  To-day,  no  doubt,  because  Nature  has 
made  herself  smart  in  your  honour.  But,  mon 
Dieu,  what  a  place  it  is  when  the  heavens  are 
de  mechante  hitmeur  !  I  am  sure  St.  Medard  * 
must  keep  his  reservoirs  somewhere  above  this 
heath.  There  are  days  when  the  rain  descends 
in  cataracts,  and  the  wind  makes  a  noise  like  a 
hundred  orchestras  full  of  violins  trying  to  play 
the  music  of  M.  Wagner.  But  the  plateau  where 
the  chateau  stands  is  even  worse  than  this." 

''But  I  do  love  old  castles,"  said  Gertrude. 

"  Yalter  Scott,  Mees  Piatcliffe,  Mees  Braddon, 
Vilkie  Colleens,"  laughed  Aimee.  "  I  have  read 
them  all,  and  you  will  not  believe  it  when  I  tell 
you,  but  I  dare  not  read  their  stories  at  Chateau- 
fort.  However,  you  will  find  the  place  more 
civilized  than  it  used  to  be,  for  my  brother  has 

*   The  French  St.  Swithin. 
VOL.  m.  03 
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made  the  old  servants  work,  and  has  got  his  own 
grooms  with  him.  I  myself  have  brought  my 
cook  from  Paris.  The  poor  man  was  afraid  that, 
like  the  Empress,  he  was  going  to  be  deposed  by 
the  Revolution.  We  have  had  to  fly  from  Paris, 
you  know.  Doubtless,  some  day  the  Republic 
will  be  proscribing  good  looks  as  being  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  equality.  '  La  cuisine 
mediocre  pour  tons  ! '  would  do  very  w^ell  for  a 
party  cry.  This  morning,  just  to  tease  our  chef, 
I  told  him  that  the  new  Government  had  issued 
a  decree  to  reform  the  culinary  vocabulary. 
Such  terms  as  Potage  a  la  Eeine,  Carpe  d  la 
Chamhord,  and  Vol-au-vent  a  la  financiere  are 
to  make  way  for  Soupe  a  la  Repuhlique,  Carpe 
a  la  Gamhetta,  and  Ragout  a  la  sans-le-sou." 

Prattling  away  as  she  did,  the  Countess 
never  spoke  of  her  husband,  and  of  course 
Gertrude  did  not  bring  up  M.  de  Beaujeu's 
name.  She  guessed  that  Aimee  knew  little  of 
her  husband's  misconduct,  and  in  this  she  was 
not  mistaken.  Aimee  mentioned  that  her  chil- 
dren were  at  Chateaufort,  and  conversation  about 
these  little  people  served  to  while  away  the  time 
until  the  carriage  reached  the  lodge  gates  of 
Chateaufort. 
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Here  a  crowd  of  wretched-looking  people 
were  standing  with  their  faces  pressed  against 
the  bars  of  the  gates.  Some  held  rosaries,  and 
were  muttering  prayers. 

"Shall  I  tell  you  who  these  folk  are?" 
exclaimed  Aimee.  "  Well,  they  are  pilgrims 
who  want  to  get  at  the  miraculous  spring  which 
my  brother  has  choked  up.  Can  you  imagine 
Roland  being  so  hard  as  to  prevent  them  from 
wallowing  about  in  water  ?  Mon  Dieu !  life  has 
so  few  new  amusements  to  oflfer.  You  are  not 
shocked  by  what  I  say,  are  you  ?  You  also,  in 
your  religion,  have  miracles,  haven't  you  ? " 

*'  Very  old  ones,"  replied  Gertrude,  embar- 
rassed. 

"  But  the  old  must  have  been  new  once. 
When  people  tell  me  of  anything  wonderful,  I 
always  believe  it.  I  am  not  going  to  argue, 
though,  for  I  dare  say  some  of  my  beliefs  are 
brittle.  I  like  to  keep  them  in  a  cupboard,  as  I 
do  my  Bohemian  crystals,  and  let  nobody  touch 
them  but  myself  See,  now  we  are  nearly  at  the 
top  of  the  slope,  and  yonder  is  Chateaufort." 

"Just  such  a  place  as  I  had  dreamed," 
whispered  Gertrude. 

"  Possibly    it    was    endurable    in    old    times, 
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when  there  were  no  railways  to  take  you  away 
from  it,"  smiled  Aimee. 

As  the  carriage  rumbled  over  the  drawbridge 
into  the  court-yard,  the  talking  was  carried  on  by 
the  Countess  and  Hucks.  A  natural  emotion 
stole  over  Gertrude,  and  kept  her  silent  in  this 
long-looked-for  moment,  when,  after  so  many 
woes,  she  was  on  the  point  of  again  seeing 
Eoland. 

*^  7^  ^  7P  7^ 

They  had  been  together  for  more  than  an 
hour,  alone,  hand  in  hand.  Roland  lay  on  his 
couch,  Gertrude's  chair  as  close  to  him  as  might 
be.  Through  the  open  window  they  could  see 
Aimee  and  Hucks  Littlepoint  strolling  together 
in  the  garden,  whilst  Aimee's  children  gambolled 
about.  The  brilliant  Countess  had  given  Hucks 
a  rose,  and  the  lawyer  was  enjoying  himself. 
He  and  his  companion  had  started  a  serio-comic 
discussion  on  the  bringing-up  of  children,  and 
very  well  they  got  on — he  with  his  lame  French, 
she  with  her  dashing  attempts  at  English ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  Hucks'  insular  views  caused 
Madame  de  Beaujeu  no  small  amusement. 

"  But  I'm  sure  you  are  a  good  husband, 
M.  Lcetlepoint,  though  you  do  look  so  serious," 
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said  x4.imee.  "  You  talk  of  your  wife  as  all 
wives  would  like  to  be  spoken  of  when  tliey  are 
not  present.  I  will  wager  you  carry  madame"s 
portrait  about  with  you.  Now  come,  show  it 
me  ; "  and  she  held  out  her  small  hand. 

"  I— a — really,"  stammered  Hucks,  blushing  ; 
but  who  could  resist  a  Parisienne's  coaxing  ?  and 
so  the  photograph  came  out,  and  x\imee,  nodding 
her  pretty  head,  pronounced  it  "  Une  douce  et 
delicieuse  figure." 

The  talk  of  lovers  is  like  the  flitting  of 
butterflies  from  flower  to  flower.  No  petal  is 
sucked  quite  dry  of  its  sweets,  and  there  is  no 
sequence,  but  pretty  long  pauses  here  and  there 
on  topics  particularly  attractive. 

Whenever  one  of  these  pauses  had  lasted 
rather  long,  Eoland  broke  ofl"  from  the  subject  in 
hand,  sapng  they  would  recur  to  it  another  time  ; 
for  he  wanted  an  excuse  for  reminding  Gertrude 
that  she  was  to  pay  him  another  visit. 

•'  You  will  come  again  to-morrow,  my  little 
one  ? " 

"  Yes,  once  more — to-morrow," 

"And  then  must  you  go  ?  Think  of  me  here 
alone  for  months." 

"  Eoland  dear,  how  gladly  I  would  stay  with 
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vou  ! "'  she  said  ;  "  but  there's  my  brother-in- 
hiw.  who  is  so  anxious  to  get  home.  It  is  very 
goocl  of  him  to  have  waited  for  us  as  he  has 
done.  I  know  it  is  miserable,  and  it  seems  cruel 
to  leave  you — but " 

""  But  you  will  come  for  the  whole  day  to- 
morrow, won't  you  ?  My  sister  will  show  you 
evervthing — house,  grounds,  servants — that  you 
may  judge  whether  you  would  ever  like  to  live 
here  for  a  while." 

"As  if  any  place  could  be  dull  when  we  shall 
1>e  together,"  answered  Gertrude. 

Xow  and  then  a  cloud  settled  on  Eoland's 
brow,  especially  when  he  glanced  towards  Aimee, 
and  Gertrude  tried  to  chase  the  cloud  away ;  for 
she  divined  he  was  thinking  of  M.  de  Beaujeu. 

"  My  brother-in-law  behaved  infamously  to 
vou.  my  darling,"  he  remarked  once.  ''  You  will 
have  to  tell  me  all  about  it." 

"No.  Promise  me  you  will  never  recur 
aoain  to  the  subject,  Eoland,"she  said.  '''Every- 
thing is  forgotten  in  this  great  joy  of  our  being 
side  by  side  once  more.  Think  of  what  I  suffered 
when  that  awful  news  came  from  the  war." 

"It  was  not  fated,  my  darling,  that  I  should 
die.  vou  see." 
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Upon  this  she  looked  at  him  with  love  and 
s}Tnpathy  till  the  tears  filled  her  eyes.  He  was 
really  bnt  a  shadow  of  his  former  self,  for  his 
eyes  had  grown  so  large  and  his  hands  so  wasted. 

"  Do  you  really  feel  that  you  are  getting 
better,  Eoland  ? "  she  asked,  anxiously.  "  I  am 
so  thankful  that  you  must  not  bear  arms  again 
during  the  war." 

"Well,  as  to  that,  I  hope  the  war  will  be 
over  before  I  am  fit  to  get  into  the  saddle  ao-ain," 
he  answered,  with  a  sigh.  ''  If  not,  it  will  be  a 
bad  thing  for  France." 

***** 

Gertrude  came  again  next  day  for  a  long, 
happy  visit,  which  lasted  from  morning  till  dusk. 
In  the  meantime  Roland's  face  had  briofhtened 
wonderfully  with  the  knowledge  that  Gertrude 
and  his  sister  were  going  to  become  frienrls. 
There  was  no  need  to  trouble  one's  self  about  the 
Count  de  Beaujeu,  who  had  fled  to  England,  and 
was  not  likely  to  turn  up  again  for  some  months. 
To  look  forward  to  unpleasant  things  months 
ahead  is  not  the  way  with  invalids ;  and  when- 
ever Eoland  projected  his  gaze  forward,  it  was 
always  to  picture  the  scene  when  he  should  be 
standing  with  Gertrude  to  be  married  to  her  at 
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tlie  altar  of  tlie  church  in  Lewbury,  where  he  had 
once  appointed  to  meet  her. 

"  We  shall  have  to  be  married  in  great  style, 
dear,"  he  said  playfully  to  Gertrude,  "  in  order 
that  there  may  be  no  mistake  about  it  this  time. 
AVe  must  have  a  ceremony  in  your  church  and 
in  mine,  and  perhaps  one  before  the  Ambassador, 
and  then,  I  dare  say,  even  your  excellent  Mrs. 
Xethersole  will  be  satisfied  that  ^Ye  are  properly 
man  and  wife." 

"Do  you  know,  I  have  had  a  letter  from 
mamma  this  morning,  and  she  talks  about  Mrs. 
Xethersole,"  said  Gertrude,  laughing.  '*  It  ap- 
pears that  Mrs.  Nethersole  has  learnt  nothing  of 
what  has  happened  since  I  have  been  in  France. 
The  secret  has  been  well  kept  from  her.  So  it 
seems  that  she  is  hinting  her  suspicions  that  you 
and  I  must  be  already  married." 

"Would  it  were  so,  my  darling!  How  long 
the  time  will  seem  to  me  when  you  are  gone  ! " 

The  time  of  parting  would  have  been  a  very 
sad  one  had  not  Aimee,  with  her  tact  and  cheerful 
spirits,  set  herself  to  promote  hopefulness  all 
round.  She  took  Gertrude  over  every  room  in 
the  house,  opening  everywhere  the  doors  and 
cupboards  which  Pauline  had  locked.     She  intro- 
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duced  Gertrude  to  the  servants,  and  gave  them  to 
understand,  by  her  manner  of  presentation,  that 
they  were  bowing  to  their  future  mistress.  They 
were  a  little  frightened  at  first,  for  their  con- 
sciences smote  them  for  things  which  they  had 
said  against  Gertrude,  and  which  they  feared 
might  reach  her  ears.  But  she  was  anxious  to 
make  friends  with  them,  and  she  managed  so  well 
that,  heretic  as  she  was,  she  went  out  of  the  great 
kitchen  with  their  blessings  upon  her. 

"  That  is  the  chapel,  I  suppose  ?  "  said  Ger- 
trude, as  they  passed  into  the  court-yard. 

*'  Yes.  Would  you  like  to  see  it  ?  "  and  Aimee 
called  for  the  keys.  "  Roland  has  had  it  closed 
for  the  present,  because  he  wants  the  people  to 
recover  from  their  excitement  about  the  White 
Lady." 

The  keys  were  brought,  and  Gertrude  walked 
into  the  chapel.  Several  of  the  Kergarec  women 
had  come  out  and  followed  her  into  the  porch, 
curious  to  see  what  she  would  do.  Gertrude  and 
Aimee  both  walked  up  to  the  altar  steps,  and 
knelt  down  together. 

Thus  it  got  noised  abroad  that  the  new 
mistress  of  Chateaufort  was  not  a  Protestant 
after  the  manner  of  M.    Barney,  and   that  this 
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domestic  had  been  untruthful  in  asserting  the 
contrary.  At  least,  la  bonne  demoiselle,  as  some 
of  the  Keorarecs  besran  to  call  her,  could  wish  no 
harm  to  the  chapel  where  she  had  once  knelt  to 
pray,  nor  to  the  folk  for  whose  devotions  that 
chapel  had  been  built  by  the  great  family  of 
which  she  was  about  to  become  a  member. 

All  felt  that,  with  her  bonnie  face  and  kind 
manner,  the  English  girl  had  come  to  bring,  not 
strife  and  trouble,  but  an  olive  branch  ;  and  so 
there  was  peace  in  the  minds  of  these  poor  people. 


(     331     ) 
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CONCLUSION. 

The  experiences  of  Mr.  Hucks  Littlepoint  on 
French  soil  were  not  likely  to  be  lost  on  a  man  of 
bis  delicate  sensibilities,  and  nine  months  after 
his  return  to  his  tranquil  English  home  he  was 
still  disposed  to  combat  the  proposition  that 
France  could  properly  be  called  a  civilized  nation. 
"  There  are  civilized  beings  in  it,"  he  would  say, 
"  but  that  is  a  different  matter." 

Of  course  it  got  to  be  known  in  Lewbury 
that  he  and  Gertrude  had  been  in  a  French  prison. 
The  secret  probably  leaked  out  through  ]\Irs. 
Hopkins,  who  went  to  reside  in  Brittany  with 
her  daughter,  Madame  Grachard,  and  who,  whilst 
actively  superintending  her  son-in-law's  pre- 
fectoral  household,  found  time  to  write  home 
occasionally,  and  tell  her  friends  in  Lewbury  what 
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kind  of  a  place  France  was.  Judged  by  the 
capacity  of  its  people  for  speaking  English,  and 
for  selling  good  tea  at  cheap  prices,  she  thought 
the  place  a  poor  one,  and  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying  so. 

It  was  considered  a  very  good  joke  in  Lew- 
bury  that  the  most  respectable  among  the  local 
lawyers  should  have  been  released  from  gaol  by  a 
revolutionary  rabble,  and  should  have  taken  his 
part  in  the  overthrow  of  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment. Against  such  witlings  as  Mr.  Quang,  our 
friend  had  several  times  to  defend  himself  from 
the  charge  of  having  worn  a  red  bonnet,  and 
having  affiliated  himself  to  some  clandestine 
English  brotherhood  of  universal  Republicans. 

Needless  to  say  that  these  small  jokes  made 
honest  Kate  very  angry,  and  when  once  repeated 
by  Mrs.  Nethersole,  they  led  to  a  strife  of  tongue 
between  her  and  that  lady,  and  to  an  estrange- 
ment which  lasted  a  full  week.  It  was  not  in 
Kate's  character  to  remain  on  bad  terms  with 
anybody  for  more  than  seven  days  ;  so  at  her  first 
meeting  with  ^Mrs.  Nethersole  after  the  bout  in 
question,  she  said,  '^  Now  we  are  going  to  shake 
hands  asfain,  Mrs.  Nethersole  ;  but  if  you  dislike 
hearicg  sharp  things  said  to  you,  mind  you  keep 
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from  saying  unpleasant  things  about  persons  in 
my  family." 

"  My  dear  Kate,  you  are  too  touch}',"  protested 
]\Irs.  Nethersole.     "  Surely  a  joke  is  a  joke." 

''  Jokes  ^Yith  stings  in  them  are  no  joke," 
replied  Kate  ;  "  those  you  generally  utter  about 
my  sister,  for  instance." 

''About  Gertrude!  Dear  me,  what  can  you 
be  thinking  of  ?  " 

"  Never  mind  ;  but  this  to^Yn  of  ours  has  ears, 
Mrs.  Nethersole,  and  I  don't  suppose  that  you 
even  said  an  ill-natured  thing;  without  its  comino; 
back  to  us  somehow.  And  there's  your  son, 
Purkiss,  too  ;  you  had  better  give  him  some  good 
advice  about  holding  his  tongue,  or  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  get  my  brother  Dick  to  speak  to  him." 

It  takes  more  than  this  to  silence  crood  women 
of  Mrs.  Netbersole's  kind,  and  doubtless  many  of 
the  little  rumours,  fables,  and  innuendoes  which 
found  tbeir  way  about  during  the  nine  eventful 
months  while  Gertrude  was  waiting  for  the  end 
of  the  war,  and  after  that  for  the  end  of  the 
Commune,  might  have  been  traced  to  Mrs.  Nether- 
sole,  bad  anybody  cared  to  trace  tliem.  But 
Gertrude  could  afford  to  be  indifferent.  Almost 
every  day  she  received  a  letter  from  Eoland,  and 
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he  was  the  source  from  which  proceeded  all  news 
which  was  of  any  living  interest  to  her. 

Yet  many  things  occurred  during  these  nine 
months,  and  nearly  all  the  personages  of  this 
story  were  more  or  less  concerned  in  them. 

Lewbury,  to  begin  with,  became  filled  with 
Imperialist  refugees.  Placemen,  who  had  lost 
their  all  through  the  Eevolution,  found  a  temporary 
asylum  in  its  hotels  and  lodging-houses.  The 
apartments  which  M.  Grachard  had  occupied 
became  tenanted  by  a  well-dressed  gentleman, 
with  a  waxed  moustache  and  a  pointed  chin  tuft, 
who  had  been  a  prefect,  but  had  never  saved  a 
twenty-pound  note  in  twenty  years,  imagining, 
on  the  faith  of  plebiscites,  that  the  Empire  would 
last  eternally,  and  that  he  himself  would  always 
be  provided  for.  This  gentleman,  quiet,  urbane, 
and  dignified,  used  to  slip  out  of  an  evening  to 
the  pawnbroker's,  and,  by  disposing  of  his  per- 
sonalities, scraped  together  enough  to  live  on 
bread  and  cheese  for  a  time,  and  to  wear  always 
well-ironed  hats  and  clean  gloves  in  public.  One 
night  he  fainted  on  his  staircase,  and  Mrs.  Crapps, 
his  landlady  (locum  tenens  for  Mrs.  Hopkins), 
sent  for  Dr.  Claverley,  who  found  his  patient 
^ufi"ering  from  puzzling  symptoms,  which  proved 
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to  be  those  of  starvation,  and  which  could  not  be 
cured ;  for  the  refugee  prefect  died  the  same 
night. 

Other  patients  had  Dr.  Claverley  among  the 
refugees,  and  he  resumed  his  practice  in  Lewbury 
without  appearing  to  be  much  afiected  by  the 
heart- wound  from  which  he  suffered.  In  stories 
it  is  often  a  hard  matter  to  dispose  of  men  like 
Claverley  who  have  courted  the  heroine,  failed, 
intrigued,  and  made  themselves  obnoxious  to 
those  who  take  any  interest  in  the  heroine's 
fortune ;  but  in  real  life  such  men  dispose  of 
themselves  without  tragical  complications.  They 
are  too  busy  to  hang  themselves,  and  Fate,  having 
also  j)lenty  of  business  to  attend  to  without 
troul)ling  herself  about  disappointed  lovers,  often 
forgets  to  provide  for  their  romantic  exit  from 
life's  difficulties. 

Often  they  get  hardened  to  their  work,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  and  do  it  better  than  before  from 
applying  greater  energy  to  it ;  more  often  still, 
they  marry.  To  the  irritating,  shadowy  memory 
of  a  Gertrude  who  has  been  unkind  succeeds  the 
tangible,  not-too-retiring  form  of  some  Mary  who 
says  "Yes"  plumply  to  the  first  offer  of  marriage, 
and,  some  months  later,  flings  into  the  fire  the 
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photograph  of  the  Gertrude  which  she  has  dis- 
covered in  one  of  her  husband's  drawers. 

It  got  whispered  that  Laurence  Claverley  was 
going  to  marry.  He  had  been  elected  physician 
to  the  County  Hospital  and  chairman  of  a 
sanitary  board.  He  set  up  his  carriage,  discarded 
his  dogcart,  and  was  observed  to  be  very  civil  to 
Susan  Jentleigh,  the  rectors  daughter.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  young  lady  had  just  about  that 
time  made  up  her  mind  that  the  only  way  of 
winning  over  Mr.  Chrysostom  Oram  to  the  path 
of  Protestant  orthodoxy  was  to  lead  him  thither 
by  wav  of  the  Church  altar.  Kenouncing 
celibacy,  Mr.  Oram  was  likely  to  forswear  some 
other  things ;  and,  in  truth,  his  Gloucester  hat 
and  cassock  vanished  in  turn,  whiskers  were 
allowed  to  bloom  on  his  cheeks  ;  the  Rock  was 
seen  in  his  hands ;  and  one  evening,  sitting 
clothed  and  in  his  right  mind  at  the  feet  of  the 
prophetess  who  had  converted  him,  he  found 
o-race  to  laugh  when  she  whispered  in  his  ear 
that  "such  a  funny  thing''  had  happened — 
nothino"  less  than  a  proposal  to  her  from  Dr. 
Claverley. 

Some  men  are  born  to  prove  the  axiom  that 
kissing  goes  by  favour.     Having  all  gifts  of  mind 
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and  body,  they  are  a  standing  consolation  to 
their  less  endowed  brethren,  the  ugly  and  the 
dull,  with  whom  courtship  is  a  matter  of  plain 
sailing.  Perhaps  it  is  true  that,  after  his  second 
rebuff,  Laurence  Claverley  started  for  America 
with  some  thoughts  of  choosing  a  squaw  to  rear 
his  dusky  race,  but  came  back  instead  with  a 
specific  against  one  of  the  hundred  thousand 
ailments  of  the  flesh,  and  married  a  JVIiss  Quang. 
He  is  settled  in  London  at  this  present  time,  and 
is  a  knight ;  but  the  author  of  these  chronicles  has 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  the  lady  who 
is  so  particular  about  having  the  knight's  helmet 
painted  large  on  his  carriage  panel  was  really  nee 
Dorothy  Quang. 

Mrs.  Hopkins  reappeared  in  her  native  town 
one  day,  proclaiming  that  her  son-in-law  had 
gone  mad.  This,  however,  was  but  an  English 
and  strictly  practical  way  of  putting  the  fact  that 
Timon  Grachard  had  resigned  his  prefectship, 
with  palace,  sentries,  swallow-tails,  and  salary,  in 
order  to  try  and  become  a  member  of  the  French 
Parliament.  As  a  prefect  receives  J£l200  a  year, 
whereas  the  precarious  position  of  a  deputy 
carries  with  it  but  a  remuneration  of  about 
£400,  without  palace,  sentries,  and  the  rest,  the 
VOL.  III.  64 
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lunatical  nature  of  the  bargain  which  her  son-in- 
law  had  effected  was  pronounced  by  Mrs.  Hopkins 
to  be  obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity. 

Mrs.  Crapps,  by  whose  mean  capacity  Mrs. 
Hopkins  was  wont  to  gauge  the  opinions  of 
higher  minds,  agreed  that  Grachard's  conduct 
looked  all  the  worse  owing  to  its  effect  on  Polly, 
who  was  said  to  be  no  longer  conscious  as  to 
whether  she  was  standing  on  her  head  or  her 
heels.  She  had  been  re -married  to  Grachard, 
because  the  marriage  in  England  had  been  pro- 
nounced worthless ;  but  it  remained  doubtful 
whether  she  was  legally  married  after  all,  because 
if  the  Imperial  regime  were  restored,  the  sentence 
of  death  passed  on  him  would  still  hold  good, 
and  entail  all  its  retroacted  disabilities,  including 
that  of  taking  a  wife.  Polly,  however,  felt  more 
secure  in  her  status  as  a  wife  than  in  her  position 
as  a  great  official  lady,  and  it  was  because  she 
keenly  appreciated  the  agreeables  of  office-holding 
that  she  felt  as  much  exasperated  as  her  mother 
when  her  refractory  husband  flung  his  cocked  hat 
to  the  wind. 

But  Grachard  had  never  the  soul  of  a  prefect. 
The  weak  compromises  which  a  placeman  has  to 
make  with  possibilities  were  not  to  his  mind.     If 
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the  world  could  be  reformed  by  decrees,  be  would 
have  done  a  great  deal  for  it  with  a  few  sheets 
of  paper.  He  would  not  have  stinted  ball- 
cartridges  either  to  clear  from  his  path  the 
enemies  of  Prog:ress,  as  he  understood  it.  But 
to  shoot,  to  coerce,  or  even  to  disown  those  who 
were  for  moving  onward  faster  than  he,  was  more 
than  he  could  do.  He  had  a  tender  heart  for 
the  shirtless,  a  child's  faith  in  those  who  had 
leather  lungs,  and  could  cloak  sordid  designs 
under  much  vapouring  talk  for  the  world's  good. 
The  outbreak  of  the  Commune  was  a  grief  to 
him,  but  the  extermination  of  the  insurgents, 
red-handed  with  the  massacre  of  priests  and  dis- 
graced by  arson  and  plunder,  drew  screams  of 
execration  from  him.  He  was  elected  deputy 
for  a  large  city,  and  started  a  newspaper.  He 
became  a  terror  to  his  own  party,  if  so  be  that 
it  could  be  said  he  had  a  party. 

To  this  day  he  makes  cabinets  tremble. 
Elected  again  and  again  to  the  Chamber,  rich  by 
reason  of  his  newspaper,  influential  because  of  his 
talent  for  giving  immediate  and  vehement  ex- 
pression, regardless  of  consequences,  to  whatever 
destructive  whim  may  be  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  the   most  if]^norant  and   reckless  classes,  his 
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parliamentary  motions  generally  operate  like 
explosives.  How  often  have  friendly  hands 
pulled  him  back  to  his  seat  by  the  coat-tails  just 
as  he  was  starting  forward  to  say  something 
which  had  far  better  have  been  left  unsaid,  and 
how  often  he  had  insisted  upon  springing  up, 
disdainful  of  the  rent  in  his  raiment,  to  hurl  the 
unutterable  something  into  the  gnashing  teeth 
of  furious  Eepublican  ministers  !  Grachard  has 
often  been  spoken  of  as  a  coming  Cabinet 
Minister.  In  all  the  false  starts  for  power,  he  is 
seen  rushing  to  the  front.  He  has  been  the 
premier  of  half  a  dozen  still-born  cabinets,  the 
pivot  of  ever  so  many  combinations  which  would 
not  work,  because  they  would  not  work  as  he 
desired. 

Polly  has  had  to  accommodate  herself  to  her 
husband's  high-temperature  mode  of  life;  she  still 
calls  him  a  "silly"  at  times,  and  wonders  how 
long  all  this  is  going  to  last.  But  she  has  her 
children  to  attend  to,  half  a  dozen  of  them,  un- 
baptized,  and  educated  by  their  father  in  the 
contempt  of  clergymen,  churches,  chapels,  and 
even  synagogues.  Perhaps  it  may  be  true  that 
Madame  Grachard  sometimes  steals  out  on  a 
Sunday  evening  to  the  English  Church  in  the 
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Kue  d'Ao^iiesseau  with  two  of  her  little  orirlg 
"just  to  let  the  poor  children  hear  a  few  English 
hymns,  which  they  like,  and  prevent  them  from 
feeling  quite  foreign."  If  this  be  true,  Grachard 
probably  knows  of  the  matter,  and  tolerates  the 
irregularity  as  a  concession  to  womanly  weakness. 
But  he  would  be  very  angry  if  his  sons  w^ere 
brought  under  the  thrall  of  any  "superstition." 
The  two  eldest  of  them,  ao^ed  fourteen  and 
thirteen,  lately  signalized  themselves  at  their 
lycee  by  hissing  the  chaplain,  and  then  signed 
a  petition  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
for  the  abolition  of  this  functionary.  They  never 
meet  a  priest  in  the  streets  without  nudging  each 
other  and  crying  couac,  to  imitate  the  cawing 
of  a  raven ;  and  not  long  ago,  when  one  of 
their  schoolfellows  died,  and  was  buried  without 
religious  rites,  the  elder  of  the  young  Grachards 
delivered  an  oration,  in  which  he  declared  his 
pity  for  Plato  and  Pascal,  who  believed  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  for  his  own  part 
professed  a  confident  belief  that  he  should  never 
see  his  late  schoolfellow  again.  The  two  boys 
are  the  despair  of  their  mother,  but  the  rising 
hope  of  France. 

Treading  a  path  very  wide  from  Grachard 's, 
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and  keeping  very  different  aims  in  view  for  his 
life's  journey,  Jerome  Juva  met  with  a  different 
end. 

One  of  Eoland's  letters  to  Gertrude,  written 
durinor  the  sieo^e  of  Paris,  related  how  the  Breton 
Mobiles  had  saved  the  Government  of  National 
Defence  from  overthrow  during  the  Communist 
insurrection  of  the  31st  of  October,  1870.  A 
subsequent  letter  reported  that  almost  the  whole 
battalion  had  been  hewn  to  pieces  in  the  last 
battle  of  the  siege — that  of  Montretout.  Clovis 
and  a  dozen  other  Kergarecs  were  killed,  and 
Eene  de  Polhuan  was  seriously  wounded.  It 
may  be  added  here  that,  about  twelve  months 
afterwards,  when  Eene  was  himseK  again,  he 
and  Pauline  were  married. 

Jerome  Juva  escaped  slaughter  with  the 
Mobiles,  though  he  was  on  the  field  of  battle 
all  the  time,  attending  to  the  wounded.  All 
through  the  siege  he  was  indefatigable  in 
ambulance  work,  and  when  the  Commune  came, 
he  remained  in  Paris  to  continue  his  ministra- 
tions among  those  who  were  going  to  fall  in  the 
Second  Siege.  As  a  consequence,  he  was  arrested 
by  the  Communists  and  thrown  into  prison,  to 
be  kept  as  a  hostage. 
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In  one  of  the  northern  quarters  of  Paris,  in 
the  Hue  Haxo,  there  is  a  garden,  where  one  of 
the  most  revolting  acts  of  savagery  in  the  annals 
of  civil  wars  was  enacted  towards  the  end  of  the 
Commune.  During  the  early  years  of  the  Ee- 
public,  this  garden  could  be  seen  by  visitors,  and 
a  man,  who  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  the 
butchery,  was  there  to  give  an  account  of  it, 
which  made  the  blood  of  listeners  curdle.  But 
this  was  in  the  days  when  Thiers  and  MacMahou 
governed.  The  present  rulers  of  France,  and 
especially  the  Municipal  Councillors  of  Paris, 
havino^  orood  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  what  was 
done  in  the  Eue  Haxo,  have  shut  up  the  garden. 
They  have  even  interdicted  all  projects  for  erect- 
ing a  commemorative  chapel  on  its  site. 

The  garden  used  to  belong  to  a  small  eating- 
house.  Into  it  were  led,  one  evening  in  May, 
twelve  priests  and  fifty-seven  gendarmes,  followed 
by  a  hooting  rabble,  who  had  been  throwing  mud 
and  stones  at  these  prisoners  along  the  whole  line 
of  their  march  from  the  prison  of  La  Koquette. 

Jerome  Juva  was  one  of  the  priests.  Hustled, 
reviled,  and  pelted,  he  was  thrown,  with  his 
brother  clergymen  and  the  gendarmes,  against  a 
wall,  and  there  put  to  death.     Not  expeditiously. 
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however.  The  hostages  were  fired  at  indis- 
criminately by  squads  of  drunken  Parisian 
Mobiles,  and  by  a  number  of  jades  with  re- 
volvei^.  When  one  of  the  hostages  fell  down 
wounded,  he  was  set  upon  with  clubbed  rifle - 
stock  or  with  bayonets.  Some  cried  aloud  to 
be  put  quickly  out  of  their  misery,  and  these 
became  the  targets  for  slow  firing  on  the  part 
of  the  women,  who  seemed  to  exult  in  their 
ao^onies.  These  thinors  were  done  amid  the 
thunder  of  cannon  from  the  advancing  Versailles 
army,  and  under  a  huge  canopy  of  black  smoke 
arising  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  Tuileries 
in  flames. 

It  is  said  that  at  the  moment  when  Jerome 
was  thrown  against  the  wall,  a  girl,  wearing  the 
uniform  of  vivandiere  to  one  of  the  insurgent 
battalions,  uttered  the  priest's  name  in  a  dis- 
mayed shriek  of  recognition,  and  rushed  forward 
to  protect  him.  Notwithstanding  his  efibrts  to 
thrust  her  aside,  she  stood  in  front  of  him,  cover- 
ing him  with  her  body  till  a  bullet  struck  her, 
and  she  fell  down.  They  were  afterwards  found 
dead  side  by  side.  It  is  believed  that  the  girl 
was  Odette  Kerg^arec. 

Eoland  was  one  of  those  generals  who  helped 
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to  suppress  the  Commune.  Hardly  cured  of  his 
wounds,  he  had  to  get  into  the  saddle  to  fight 
against  his  own  countrymen.  None  loathed  this 
obligation  more  than  himself,  or  felt  a  deeper 
ansrer  a^rainst  the  men  who  had  turned  to  rend 
their  own  nation  in  the  days  of  its  defeat  and 
wretchedness,  and  to  offer  it  and  themselves  as 
an  object  of  derision  to  the  million  of  mocking 
Germans  encamped  in  France.  But  Eoland  did 
not  vent  his  anger,  as  some  did,  by  executing  all 
the  miserable  rebels  who  fell  into  his  power.  He 
showed  himself  chivalrous  and  merciful.  Cer- 
tainly, if  he  could  have  got  hold  of  Timon 
Grachard  and  some  of  the  other  leaders  to  whose 
false  teaching  during  years  and  years  the  dementia 
of  all  the  social  outcasts  in  Paris  was  due,  it 
would  have  gone  hard  with  these  persons.  This 
was  jjretty  well  known,  and  from  their  safe 
retreats  in  Paris,  Brussels,  and  Geneva,  the 
runaways  of  the  Commune,  for  years  after  the 
suppression  of  the  revolt,  slavered  their  insults 
over  the  Due  d'Alma  ;  not  because  he  had  injured 
one  of  them,  but  because  he  had  spared  so  many 
of  their  misguided  dupes,  and  had  openly  given 
his  reasons  for  doing  so. 

As  soon  as  the  last  embers  of  the  civil  war 
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had  been  stamped  out,  Eoland  came  to  England. 
He  was  a  oreneral  of  division  now,  for  lie  had 
got  another  step  for  his  services  against  the 
Commune.  His  achievements  were  well  known 
in  England;  and  indeed,  there  was  such  a  revulsion 
of  feelinof  at  that  time  ag^ainst  the  Germans,  that 
he  would  have  been  honoured  with  enthusiastic 
public  demonstrations  in  Lewbury  had  he  cared 
to  lay  himself  open  to  such  things.  Every  re- 
spectable person  bowed  to  him  in  the  streets. 
Little  Mr.  Quang  ran  about  to  collect  subscrip- 
tions to  offer  him  a  sword  of  honour,  and  when 
dissuaded  from  these  endeavours  by  Eoland  him- 
self, he  besous^ht  that  his  Grace  would  at  least 
do  the  Brightport  Mutton  Chop  Club  the  honour 
of  dinino:  at  its  table.  Eoland  dined  at  the 
Mutton  Chop  Club.  He  could  do  no  less,  and 
he  tried  to  look  becomingly  grateful  when  Mr. 
Quang  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  descanted  on 
those  British  sympathies  for  the  French,  which, 
as  we  know,  had  been  so  very  useful  in  helping 
them  to  keep  Alsace-Lorraine. 

Within  a  week  of  this  dinner  Eoland  and 
Gertrude  were  at  last  married.  Once  more 
wedding  presents  flowed  in ;  once  more  Bertha 
Corrington  was  severely  exercised  in  her  mind 
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as  to  whether  she  had  any  moral  right  to  rejoice 
at  this  glittering  finale  of  her  sister's  love-story. 
Once  more  this  good  young  lady  had  to  make 
an  entry  in  her  diary  to  the  effect  that  she  had 
been  too  sadly  vainglorious,  she  was  afraid, 
because  the  Countess  de  Beaujeu  had  taken  her 
out  for  some  drives  in  her  carriage,  and  had 
presented  her  with  a  diamond  locket  quite  too 
beautiful  for  this  vale  of  tears. 

For  Aimee  and  her  children  came  over  to 
Lewbury  for  the  marriage.  The  Count  de 
Beaujeu,  of  course,  remained  away ;  but,  lest 
sympathy  should  be  wasted  on  this  personage  in 
the  belief  that  he  suffered  overmuch  from  the 
calamities  which  he  had  brought  about,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  gentlemen  of  his  kind  have  a 
cat-like  agility  for  falling  on  their  legs.  Having 
lost  one  fortune  by  the  war,  he  made  another 
during  the  siege  of  Paris,  by  entering  into  con- 
tracts suh  rosci  for  supplying  shoes  with  card- 
board soles  and  rifles  with  tin  barrels  to  the 
armies  of  France.  After  the  war  he  published 
a  fine  book,  in  three  volumes,  to  prove,  as  so 
many  others  were  doing  each  for  himself,  that 
he  had  never  committed  a  fault,  and  that  the 
Emperor   Napoleon   had   only   come   to   trouble 
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through  not  being  guided  by  his  advice.  Pierre 
Quiroule,  who  raight  have  revealed  some  un- 
pleasant things  about  him,  had  fortunately  been 
shot  out  of  this  world  through  a  blunder  in 
getting  on  to  the  wrong  side  of  a  barricade 
during  the  last  days  of  the  Commune. 

Eoland  and  Gertrude  had  two  weddings  :  first 
one,  at  the  Eoman  Catholic  chapel  of  Brightport, 
after  all  sorts  of  formalities  before  the  French 
Consul ;  and  then  another,  with  as  much  pomp 
as  possible,  in  the  parish  church  of  Lewbury. 
This  time  Mr.  Jentleigh  was  not  too  ill  to 
officiate. 

On  the  morning  of  this  last  ceremony,  while 
Gertrude  was  in  her  wedding  dress  waiting  to  go 
to  church,  Mrs.  Nethersole,  who  had  been  for- 
gotten amonor  the  invitations  to  the  weddino- 
breakfast,  but  who  sadly  wanted  to  take  her 
share  of  this  meal,  burst  into  Gertrude's  room 
with  her  present — a  copy  of  the  "  Siege  of 
Mansoul.'' 

*'  My  dear  Gertrude,"  she  exclaimed,  throwing 
her  arms  round  the  bride's  neck,  "  so  the  day  has 
come  at  last  which  I  have  been  so  fondly  expect- 
ing !  It  is  almost  the  happiest  day  of  my  own 
life.    No,  dear,  don't  say  a  word.    I  know  you  love 
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me ;  but  I  do  so  want  to  be  of  help  to  jou  a  little 
to-day,  so  I'll  stay  and  mind  the  house  while 
you're  all  at  church.  Hired  servants,  you  know, 
want  a  deal  of  looking  after. " 

"  Really,  Mrs.  Nethersole,  it's  very  good  of 
you,"  objected  Mrs.  Corrington  ;  "  but " 

"  Not  one  word,  Mrs.  Corrington,  I  beseech 
you  ;  and  really,  I  can't  tell  you  how  happy  I  am 
that  our  dear  Gertrude  is  going  to  be  married  in 
a  proper  Protestant  church.  I  assure  you  there 
were  some  people  wicked  enough  to  bet  that  she 
would  become  a  Roman  Catholic  ;  but  I  never 
believed  in  such  nonsense." 

"  And  I  hope  you  backed  your  opinion  by 
offering  to  lay  odds,  Mrs.  Nethersole,"  remarked 
Kate  Littlepoint,  who  just  then  apj)eared  on  the 
scene  to  say  that  the  carriages  had  come. 

Nevertheless,  ]\[rs.  Nethersole  had  her  way, 
and  secured  one  of  the  best  seats  at  the  weddins 
breakfast. 

***** 

The  wedded  life  of  the  Due  and  Duchesse 
d'Alma  has  been  a  very  happy  one.  Dukes  are 
as  much  in  request  for  State  service  under  a 
republic  as  under  a  monarchy,  and  Roland  might 
easily  have  become  ambassador  or  senator,  or  kept 
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high  military  command,  had  he  chosen  to  offer  a 
homage,  sans  arriere-pensee,  to  the  new  order  of 
things  established  in  his  country. 

Perhaps  it  has  been  a  weakness  of  his  mind 
that  he  has  not  been  able  to  look  npon  this  new 
order  of  things  as  embodying  much  of  what  a 
man  likes  to  see  in  his  country's  institutions, 
when  he  considers  their  durability  and  their 
prospect  of  ennobling  the  race  subject  to  them. 
The  France  of  the  future  to  which  he  looks  is  not 
that  of  M.  Grachard.  With  a  good  God-fearing 
wife  by  his  side,  and  children  growing  up  around 
him,  his  responsibilities  as  a  father  have  made 
themselves  felt  in  extending^  the  sense  of  his 
responsibilities  as  a  citizen.  The  France  which 
he  hopes  to  see  emerge  from  troubled  periods 
of  revolution  will  be  remodelled  on  that  of  a 
happy  household,  where  God's  governance  is 
owned.  Then  will  be  the  day  of  a  new  and 
better  race,  when  there  shall  be  no  more  decay, 
no  leading  into  captivity,  and  no  complaining  in 
the  streets. 

THE  EXD. 
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